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LIFE IN THE 
FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST; 



OR 



TRAVELS IN NORTHERN BORNEO. 



CHAPTER I. 



EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR TO THE 
SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST OP THE CAPrfAL.* 

All those who have sailed along the north-west 
coast of Borneo between Baram Point and our colony 
of Labnan have had their attention attracted to a 
peaked mountain which rises far above the surrounding 
ranges and dwarfs them into insignificance. For 
eight years I had looked upon this towering height 
and longed to ascend it or to have the opportunity 

* I would particularly call the readers' attention to the map 
which faces this page, by consulting which they will be enabled to 
understand the accounts of the journeys I made to explore the countiy 
south of the capital. The map is the result of observations made 
during many months, and but fiBuntly gives an idea of the labour 
which was required to obtain the requisite materials. 

VOL. n. 1 
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2 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

of exploring the country beyond. In September, 
1856, I took up my residence in Brunei, the capital 
of the Sultan's dominions, and in the following 
December commenced my explorations by a short 
journey up the great Limbang river which falls 
into the inner bay lying southward of our colony of 
Labuan. My curiosity was strongly aroused by the 
stories I heard the natives tell of the wonders of its 
far interior. They spoke of the river Limbang 
forcing its way for miles under huge masses of rock, 
which formed a natural tunnel, called by the Malays 
**batu berkejang," or stone-roofed; of a cataract 
formed by the whole river falling over a ledge of 
rocks for a depth of nine fathoms; of the smooth 
water beyond this which stretched for a seven days' 
journey, flowing gently through a vast table-land ; of 
the tame goats without masters which thronged this 
region — ^but I could find no one who had seen any 
of these wonders — in fact, few Malays had passed 
the river Damit, a tributary of the Limbang, distant 
about three days' journey from Brunei. 

In the following September I went with a small 
party up the Madalam, the right-hand branch of the 
Limbang, to endeavour to reach the lofty mountain 
of Molu, and found that one of the stories told by the 
natives had some foundation. We followed the Madalam 
till we reached the Trunan on the eighth day, up 
which we pushed, thinking it led to the base of the 
highest peak of Molu. We soon came upon limestone 
rock, and after a few miles were suddenly stopped 
by the river's disappearing. We found a rocky 
eminence before us, its sharp angles concealed by 
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CURIOUS CAVERNS. 3 

ferns and climbing plants falling in festoons aronndi 
and a loxuiiant vegetation of trees, whose bark was 
coated with mosses^ orchids, and other epiphytal 
plants. There was an arched cayem into which we 
poshed our boats ; at first we failed to find the inlet 
through which the stream entered, but at last, looking 
down into the clear water, we saw two huge holes 
below — the passages from whence the river came. 
We went round to the southern side of the rock, and 
there we found the river coming purling along to this 
lofty wood-crowned mass of hmestone, and then enter- 
ing a spacious hall it was lost, descending, as it were, 
to the passages before mentioned. There were various 
chambers with water floors, to the surface of which 
fine fish occasionally arose. This place is called Batu 
Bikan. 

We stayed here a night, during which it rained 
heavily, making the stream that yesterday but washed 
our ancles, swell so that it was impossible to cross it. 
We therefore, quitting our boats, kept along the 
right bank, till we reached the spot at the base of 
Molu where the whole river issues from the face of 
the precipice ;' it was a fine sight, this body of wat^ 
running impetuously from its natural tunnel : on either 
side lofty trees arose, and above the cliff the green 
verdure spread in masses. 

Our Bisayan guide, the chief of the village of 
Blimbing, told us that during fine weather, we could 
penetrate a long distance under the mountain, though 
few had ever ventured to do so on account of the 
very sudden way in which the water rises. Finding 
we could not cross the stream, we skirted the rocks, 

1—2 
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4 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

which the Bisayas assured us it was impossible to 
climb ; but I determined on making the attempt, 
not crediting the truth of one of their objections that 
we should find no water on the mountain even after 
the heavy ram which fell the previous night. 

I led the way up the rock by a most difficult ascent, 
and after climbing these perpendicular precipices by 
means of the roots of trees, at length reached easier 
ground, but found the whole mountam a mass of 
honey-combed limestone rock, with trees scattered 
over the uneven surface, whose roots penetrated to 
an immense depth below. I endeavoured, by descend- 
ing into the deep fissures, to discover some water, 
and in doing so, traced a root above two hundred 
feet ; it then entered a narrow crevice, too small to 
admit me ; the root was still larger than my arm. 

As there is no real soil on the mountain, this fine 
vegc^tation must derive its support from the air, the 
moisture in the thick moss, and the rotting leaves 
which sometimes lay in tangled damp masses, almost 
decayed mto a black mould. We climbed about a 
thousand feet, but found no streams or pools, and 
were therefore compelled to descend. On our return 
to the capital, we had the misfortune to lose one of 
our boats on a snag, and had a three days' walk in 
the jungle through difficult sandstone mountains, 
and then we constructed a raft and floated down the 
river, till we met our guide, whom I had sent for 
relieving boats. 

In February, 1858, Mr. Low and I again attempted 
the ascent of Molu, taking the same chief as our 
guide, though neither he nor any one else knew more 
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A FLOOD, 5 

of the mountain than they had gathered daring my 
former journey. 

On the sixth day we reached the entrance of the 
Madalam without difficulty, and brought up for the 
night on a bank of gravel and pebbles, where there 
were some traces of coal among the hard gray sand- 
stone nodules, and broken quartz. All the country 
we had hitherto seen is a continuation of the Labuan 
coal measures, and the dip is about 45^, and to the 
east of north. 

In the evening, heavy rain coming on, the river 
began to rise rapidly, and rush by us with a strong 
current. The men had pitched their tents on the 
pebbly bank, while we stayed in the boats ; we had 
had a heavy day's work, and our followers were so 
fatigued that they fell asleep immediately. The rain 
continued pouring down. About two hours after sun- 
set I heard a shout, and found the water was over- 
flowing the tents, and rushing down the opposite side 
of the river like a mill sluice, carrying along with it 
huge trunks of trees. With extreme difficulty we 
awoke the men, and it was a work of greater diffi- 
culty to keep them from getting into the boats before 
they were properly secured. I jumped out, and soon 
discovered the reason; the water coming from the 
lofty heights of Molu was icy cold ; my teeth chattered 
80 that I could scarcely give an order, and the river 
rose so feist, that very soon it was impossible to remain 
on the bank. 

We none of us slept that night, our boats swayed 
to and fro in the angry waters, which now rushed 
impetuously over the point, and knowing that we had 
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6 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

but a small rope holding us, we feared every moment 
to see it part and find our boats dashed oyer a neigh- 
bouring fall. In the morning we observed by rough 
measurement that the water had risen twenty-four 
feet. As the river continued too rapid to be con- 
tended against, we employed next day in manufac- 
turing st3rong rattan towing-ropes. It took us five 
days more to reach our camping-ground at the foot of 
the mountain, a journey which in ordinary times might 
have been done in two. 

We passed during our advance up the Madalam 
many curious and beautiful plants; among others, a 
very elegant little pahn, with finely-divided pinnated 
leaves, and a stem about a foot high ; it grew in tufts 
on the banks, within the influence of the water's rise. 
Mr. Low found also a beautiful climber with white 
flowers in bunches, on the axils of the leaves, with a 
very fragrant scent ; and also a curious rhododendron, 
with terminal single pale yellow flowers, an inch and 
It half across on pendent branching stems, epiphytal 
in moss on many of the trees overhanging the water ; 
but what I admired most was a rhododendron with 
large bunches of straw-coloured blossoms. It grew 
on the trees, and the flower, as it gracefully bent over 
us, looked both showy and beautiful. Here were dis- 
covered three new spocies of the areca palm, and the 
seeds of two were obtained : one of the arecas had a 
curious mottled fohage, another had a dark green 
stem, with white sheaths to the leaves, which were 
most dehcately fashioned, the leaflets being linear, and 
not more than an eighth of an inch broad. I may 
further notice tiiat at the mouth of the Limbang 
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STEEP MOUNTAIN. 7 

river grows in the marshes a beantifdl fan-pahn, 
which at a distance might, from its size, be mistaken 
for a fine cocoa-nut tree. 

We reached the Bata Rikan in safety, and passed 
round it, through a small rivulet, improved into a sort 
of canal by the Eayan head-hunters, above which we 
brought up at an old Eayan encampment on the left. 
We had here a good view of the range, which is a 
mass of limestone, and the ascent to the summit is at 
an angle of 70^ ; impossible to climb over any other 
kind of rock than limestone, the water- worn surfaces 
of which usually present so many prominent points as 
to render these precipices practicable. The mountain 
appears to be covered with vegetation to the precipi- 
tous summit, and even on the almost bare rocks 
shrubs could be seen clinging to the crevices. 

Bound the base of the mountain are detached 
masses of limestone, much water-worn, with caverns 
and natural tunnels, the ground around covered by the 
tracks of pigs and deer. At the base of the mountain 
the soil is a yellow loam, with many water-worn sand- 
stone pebbles on its surface. 

We left our encampment and struck through the 
jungle to a spot which a previous examination made 
me consider the easiest way to pass the precipices. 
The rocks looked Uke broken masses £edlen from 
above, presenting sharp points and edges dangerous 
to our unshod men. It was climbing, not walking, 
our hands being as much used as our feet. We 
ascended about 800 feet, when we found ourselves on 
a sharp edge with a valley beyond, and then descended 
about forly feet by means of roots, and after a painful 
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8 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

advance made preparations to pass the night there, as 
our men were lagging. We could, however, nowhere 
find a smooth place broad enough to set up our tents ; 
so threw poles across the rocks and heaped boughs 
and leaves on them, and on sticks above spread our 
oiled cotton tents. 

We advanced next day over rather easier ground, 
and found more vegetable mould between the rocks ; 
the trees were large, and among them I had seen on 
the previous day troops of reddish monkeys, equal in 
size to the small kind of orang-utan. We could dis- 
cover no water except such as could be obtained from 
squeezing the moss, or from the pitchers of two new 
kinds of nepenthes. It was on the third day that 
Mr. Low came upon them, after passing a deep gorge, 
and up a steep and fatiguing ascent over craggy clifis, 
everything being covered with long wet moss. There 
were two kinds; the specimens, unfortunately were 
lost by the men : — the first was shaped something like 
a claret jug, with a quadrilateral stem, and was of a 
pale green, except on the inside, which was purplish 
— the pitchers themselves were about ten inches long, 
and did not show the lower part in perfection except 
when full-grown. The next kind was growing half 
buried beneath the moss, and creeping closely along 
the stems of trees ; its pitchers had a very peculiar 
mouth, with an edge like a frill. The stem rough 
with brown hairs, the leaves broad and short, close 
above one another, giving off always to the right and 
left, and not on all sides of the stem as in the other 
species ; its stem was at most three feet long ; the pitchers 
are about nine inches in length, not including the lid. 
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We led the way over the most dangerous places, 
where a false step would have broken our necks or 
limbs, or have cut us to pieces on the sharp rocks ; as 
we advanced, precipices and broad deep fissures be- 
came more frequent, one of the latter we crossed on a 
tree four inches in diameter, which the guide felled for 
the purpose. It bent beneath us, and was so uncer- 
tain a footing, that I was thankful when we had passed 
it, as the deep chasm below was filled with jagged 
rocks. The Malay description is true — ** sharp axes 
below, and pointed needles aboye, such is the moun- 
tain of Molu." 

It is curious that although we were only 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, this region resembled what 
is found on Eina Balu at from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, 
where shrubs with beautiful flowers abound. 

Mr. Low discovered two very interesting little 
rhododendrons here. They were epiphytal, of a 
character different from any he had seen elsewhere ; 
they had short brown lanceolate leaves, almost an 
inch long, in. whork of four or five, on branching 
brownish stems. Their flowers were terminal and 
sohtary, and about an inch and a half long ; one was 
whitish, the other a pinkish purple, and both remark- 
ably pretty. 

I was leading the way, when I saw a precipice 
before me which appeared to be impassable ; it ran 
across the spur we were ascending, and extended to the 
ravines on either side. At last I noticed a narrow 
fissure, and by supporting myself on the sharp points 
of rocks, and steadying myself by a small root, I 
reached to within six feet of the top. To get up the 
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10 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

rest of the way was not very difficult, but to get down 
again appeared unpleasant, and beyond rose a 
succession of precipices. As the side of the moun- 
tain was at an angle of 70^, it was easy to see a 
long way ahead. As I stood balancing myself, it 
struck me as an impossibility to take loaded men up 
such places, so I hailed Mr. Low, who was already 
commencing the ascent, to stop tUl I came down to 
consult. Two of my most active men, Musa and 
another, volunteered to go ahead and explore, and we 
waited for them at the foot of the crags, and took 
observations. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the difficulty of 
climbing this mountain. While we were waiting here, 
a comparatively smooth spot, we could find no place 
broad enough for the stand of the barometer, but 
were obUged to construct a framework of sticks. No 
ledge was more than six inches broad, and Mr. Low 
made me nervous by walking out on some not an inch 
wide in search of flowers or shells. In fact, at one 
place my shoe was cut through, and three of our men 
had already been sent back with severe wounds, whilst 
several of those who remained with us were much 
injured. 

Musa at last joined us with the intelligence that 
about one hundred yards beyond there was a precipice, 
which he and his companion had found it impossible 
to pass; so, very unwillingly, we turned our fietces 
homeward. 

Descending was more dangerous than ascending, 
and Mr. Low got two severe falls, as his eyes were 
not always on the next spot to place his foot, but 
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wandering about in search of plants. I escaped 
better, as my thoughts were engrossed by the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the path. It is curious that 
when these sharp rocks are struck they give out a 
dear ringing, almost metaUic, sound; there is no 
appearance of stratification : the rocks are of a fine- 
grained Umestone, and some, when broken, present 
a pinkish, others a whitish or grayish blue colour. 

We noticed during our ascent a cave about forty 
feet high, and the roots of the trees growing on the 
rock above came down perpendicularly and passed 
through into the fissures in the stones that formed the 
floor. Their upper parts were encrusted with car- 
bonate of hme in the form of stalactites. Water was 
continually dripping from the roof, ajid in one place 
had collected in a Uttle basin, the only time we saw 
any pure water on the mountain. 

The following day we reached our tents and etijoyed 
a good dinner, after four days on biscuits and plain 
boiled rice. In the evening there came on a thunder- 
storm, and the rain fell in a manner I have never 
before known even in Borneo; it appeared to be 
coming down in tubsfuU instead of drops. 

We attempted next day to go and examine the 
Batu Bikan, but the rush of waters prevented our 
approach ; in £eu^, the rush of the river, as it dashed 
into the caves and whirled its spray into the air, made 
it difficult to avoid being swept into the boiling 
cauldron. 

Our return was easy, the river having risen enough 
to cover all the rapids, so that their presence was only 
marked by the increased velocity of the water ; but 
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12 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

when we joined the Limhang it became more slnggish, 
and after the river Bamit its speed had lessened from 
fiye knots to one knot per hour. 

These preliminary expeditions aceompUshed, having 
heard that I could procure Murut guides, I determined 
to explore the main stream of the Limbang, which 
evidently penetrated a long distance into the interior. 
The ostensible object of the expedition was to reach 
those Muruts who formerly lived upon the Adang, 
one of the tributaries of the Limbang, but had 
now been driven away beyond the mountains by re- 
peated attacks of the Eayans. This was very vague 
information, but it was the best I could procure. 

The Bomean Government, on hearing of my inten- 
tion to start, wae filled with uneasiness, and earnestly 
requested me to forego my intention. The Sultan 
and the Fangeran Tumanggong were especially anxious, 
as they feared some accident would happen ; they 
talked of the head-hunting Eayans, the wandering 
Fakatans with their poisoned arrows, the interior 
filled with strange aborigines who had never seen 
a white man or even a Malay, the dangers of the 
river that imperilled our boats, and the wanderings 
in the jungle that threatened starvation. The last 
two were especially dwelt upon, as they reminded me 
of my former misadventure in returning from Molu. 
They Uttle thought that their descriptions of the 
interior (from hearsay) only added to my desire to be 
away exploring. I knew that all the threatened 
dangers really existed, but I determined to take every 
precaution, and trust the rest to that fortune which 
had ever befriended me in my former journeys. 
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It being Tmcertain how long I might be away, it 
was necessary to take a large supply of food and 
ammunition. We prepared two boats, and both were 
heavily laden ; the first was a garei, or long canoe, 
with raised sides and regular timbers, forty-five feet 
by five, flat-bottomed, not drawing above eighteen 
inches, with all her crew and stores on board. She 
was commanded by a man I have often had occasion 
to mention, Musa, a native of the PhiUppines, not 
above five feet one inch in height, but sturdily and 
strongly built. The crew consisted of ten men, half 
of whom were tried followers. An accompanying 
tender, containing six men, was only suited for 
smooth water, being totally unfitted for the rapids we 
should find in the interior, but it was our intention 
to change it when we reached the Murut villages. 

In this boat was Japer, the most remarkable man of 
the whole party. I met him at the village of Blimbing 
during my first attempt to ascend Molu, and he was 
full of stories. I learned that he belonged originally 
to the wandering Fakatans, but had been converted 
to Islamism. He appeared to have been quite a 
traveller, having visited Penang, Malaka, Batavia, 
and Sarawak. He was famiUar with the English 
conquest of Java, and talked fluently of Lord Minto. 
I had been so accustomed to look upon the great 
French war as a thing of the past, that I could 
scarcely bring myself to beheve that this man had 
seen Lord Minto at Malaka or Penang in 1811 ; but 
considering he was at least sixty-three when I first 
saw hiin in 1857, there was really nothing surprising 
in tit. 
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14 EXPEDITIONS TO EXPLORE THE INTERIOR. 

He also abounded with accounts of Moln; haying 
been at its base seyeral times, though he had ney^ 
attempted to ascend it. But he told us stories of 
the dwar& who inhabited the cayes, of big eggs which 
ten men could not lift ; but what particulariy fixed the 
attention of his natiye audience was the account of a 
sight witnessed by a Tutong man. He said that one 
day he was seeking edible nests in holes ^und the base 
of the mountain, when, being tired, he fell asleep in a 
cleft in the side of a large cayem. He was awakened by 
lights flashing in his eyes, and peering from his hiding- 
place, saw a long procession of supernatural beings pass 
slowly by, each carrying a torch, and there was one to 
whom they all paid req>ect. He was too frightened 
to remember the particulars, but he thinks they were 
dressed in flowing robes. 

Some of my men were in hopes these fearful stories 
would haye deterred me from my design to explore the 
mountain, but on my offering a reward to any one 
who would take me to the caye where these wonderfrd 
sights were seen, they perceiyed that ghosts did not 
daunt white men. 

I took with me on this expedition my Chinese boy 
Ahtan, to cook and wait upon me ; he had behayed so 
well during our Eina Balu explorations that I liked 
him to follow me. 

As we might meet enemies we prepared a good stock 
of arms and ammunition : two double-barrels, one rifle, 
and one smooth bore — ^for general seryice in Borneo 
the latter is the best weapon of all — a single-barrelled 
rifle, an Adams's reyolying carbine, and a reyolying 
pistol, four long carbines, and a dozen flint muskets ; 
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the last we found much too heavy for carrying through 
the forests, and too cumbersome for boats. 

Not knowing what kind of people we might meet, I 
embarked merchandise of many kinds — ^hatchets, cloths 
(yellow, black, red, and white), looking-glasses, agate 
and common beads; in fact, four times as much as 
proved to be necessary. My instruments, tents, and 
baggage were weighty, and occupied much room, so 
that when the crew entered the boat, with five-and- 
twenty days' provisions on board, its gunwales were 
not many inches above the water. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MY MMBANG JOURNAL. 

August 25thy 1858. — ^We started from the consulate 
at Brunei, and as we pulled through the town in the 
early mom, crowds came to their doors to have a look 
at what they no doubt considered a doomed party. 

Our route, after leaving the houses, was up the 
Brunei river, till we reached a trusan, or passage,* 
connecting it with the Limbang. We soon left the 
pretty scenery near the capital, and exchanged for it 
low banks, with mangrove swamps, occasionally varied 
by undulating dry land. After a two hours* pull, we 
passed the graves of some rajahs on the left-hand 
bank, near which, it is reported, a great many bones 
are found scattered about, and the natives say it was 
the site of a battle-field; gold ornaments are also 
occasionally discovered, but little embedded in the 
soil; it is very probable that a village once stood 
here. 

These discoveries of ancient ornaments are events 
of not unfrequent occurrence. Some seven years ago 
a man was prawn-fishing with a casting-net, about 

* Tnisan, means a passage connecting one stream with another, 
or a short cut joining two reaches of the same stream. 
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two miles below the consulate, when he found some 
gold buttons entangled among the prawns ; he instantly 
marked the place, and diving, found several articles ; 
the news spread like wildfire, and hundreds flocked to 
the spot; the mud was dug over in the neighbour- 
hood to the depth of several feet, and the river raked 
with great care ; it is reported that a large amount 
rewarded their search. I afterwards examined the 
locaUty ; it proved to be the site of the ancient city of 
Brunei, of which Pigafetta speaks ; it is now called 
. Kota Batu, or the stone fort, on account of the foun- 
dations of some buildings that have been uncovered 
there. I must confess to great disappointment when 
I visited them; these ancient remains consisted of 
nothing but loose stones thrown into a long ditch 
about eighteen feet wide. 

Great quantities of gold ornaments have also 
been discovered at the Santubong entrance of the 
Sarawak river; this was likewise the ^te of an old 
town. I tried on my last visit to find some to examine 
the workmanship, but most had been melted up, and 
the specimens purchased by Sir James Brooke were 
lost during the Chinese insurrection. 

Half an hour afterwards we reached the passage 
leading to the Limbang ; it took us two hours and a 
half to get through ; the banks are low, at first man- 
grove, then slight openings showing small rice-fields, 
then sago with lofty fruit-trees in tiie background. 
Nothing better exemplifies the character of this people 
and government than the trusan we were passing 
through; in a straight line the distance cannot be 
three miles, yet no effort has been made even to 
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18 MY LIMBANG JOURNAL. 

clear it of the obstruction of fallen trees, overhanging 
branches, and sharp turnings ; occasionally it is not 
above six feet wide ; hundreds pass through it every 
day, and though they have often to wait hours till the 
tide has risen sufficiently to float them over the obstruc- 
tions, they will not combine to clear it : fifty men in a 
week could render it passable for large boats at half- 
tide, but there is no government for useful purposes, 
and no combination among the people. 

We were very glad to escape from this labyrinth, 
and enter into an open space, a sort of long narrow 
lake connected with the mam river by diminutive pas- 
sages, enclosing the island of Fandam, a dense mass 
of sago-trees. Here there is some sign of life, many 
houses are scattered on the banks whose inhabitants 
are busy preparing the pith of the pabn for transmis- 
sion to the capital. We saw them to-day going through 
every stage, some felling the tree, others clearing it of 
all its leaves and branches, and dragging it to the 
water's edge; rafts of prepared palms were floating 
down alone, but with certain marks to distinguish the 
owners. We landed at one spot and inquired the 
reason of this unusual bustle ; the price had risen at 
Brunei, and every one was anxious to take advantage 
of the market. 

We had around us about a dozen men working; 
the trees, some of them fifty feet in length by two and 
a half in diameter, were first cut in sections of about 
a fathom, then spUt in two ; the pith was scooped out, 
or rather chopped out with a scoop, as it was very 
hard and required great exertion ; the women and 
children carried it to the river's banks to a prepared 
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framework, and threw the rough sago on a platform 
of spUt bamboos : here a man stood who, after wetting 
the stuff with pails' fiill of water, trod out the flour 
into a receptacle below — ^a very wasteful process. 
This coarse sago is put into leaf cases and sold to 
the Chinese, who turn it into the flour and pearl of 
commerce. 

Leaying the island of Fandam we joined the main 
stream, here about a hundred yards wide ; the banks, 
as we advanced, presented the same features, low, 
with occasional hills, cultivation very rough and care- 
less ; the sago and rice the most valuable ; the gardens 
were but poorly looked after, the chief attention being 
given to the banana. Occasionally there are very 
extensive groves of fruit-trees, but even these are 
choked with brushwood. Tame buffaloes are very 
numerous on the lower part of this river ; we also saw 
a few cows, but, until lately, Uttle attention was given 
to breeding them ; now, however, that a steady demand 
has arisen in the British colony of Labuan, many of 
the natives have been induced to form herds. 

After passing Fandam no more Malay houses are to 
be seen; the inhabitants being the* aborigines, the 
Bisayas, Muruts, and a few Kadayans, whose villages 
occupy nearly every reach. A glance at the map will 
show what a winding course this river takes ; the soil 
being alluvial offers no impediment to its changing its 
direction, and there are many signs of its having 
altered its bed. 

We pulled on to the village of Kruei (Argus 
pheasant) , the residence of the chief Upit, a son of 
0Q£ of the Adang people, who had promised to accom- 

2—2 
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pany us. I had with me a firman from the Sultan, in 
order to render my procnring guides a work of less 
difficulty, but, though not refusing, the chief was un- 
willing to start inmiediately. It would have been very 
unreasonable to expect a man to be ready at a day's 
notice, but Upit had agreed for some months to accom- 
pany me. I consented to stay a day, as I wished to 
procure a couple of light boats ; in the evening a mes- 
senger arrived from the Sultan with orders for every 
assistance to be given me.* 

26th. — ^As this was a day of enforced delay I deter- 
mined to divide my men ; some, under Musa, I sent 
away to purchase or borrow boats, called here sampirs ; 
they are long and narrow, being simply a canoe, with 
a plank on either side tied on with rattans and then 
roughly caulked; they have a front and stem piece 
fastened in the same way ; they are not strong, but 
are very Ught and suited to up-country work, and vary 
in length from thirty to sixty feet, and in breadth from 
one and a half to three feet : as might be expected, 
they are anything but stiff. 

While Musa was away on this duty, I pulled back 
to the Gadong hills to take bearings. I was dis- 
appointed in not being able to distinguish Molu, but I 
obtained some good views of other mountain ranges. 
The appearance of the country from this elevation 
(682 feet) was very pretty ; to the east of us were 
alternate diminutive plains and low hills, with rice- 
fields whose bright green contrasted well with the 
sombre brushwood, and farm-houses were scattered here 

* I may remark here that the map I had with me had been con- 
structed duiing my former journeys, and I verified it as I proceeded. 
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and there ; to the west it was but a confdsed mass of 
hills and Yalleys* The course of the river is clearly 
visible, with its extraordinary windings and the patches 
of cultivation scattered along its banks ; even here, in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, two-thirds of the 
land are still jungle or brushwood. 

Towards evening Musa returned, and I was glad to ' 
find that he had arranged to buy a sampir and borrow 
two more, and to leave our canoe behind. 

27ih. — This morning the peak of Molu was visible, 
and I immediately went ashore to get a good bearing, 
as the boat rocked too much to allow me to do it 
aboard. I find it 9<> E. of S. The Adang Muruts 
give the name of Batu Barit to the mountain, or to 
one peak of it; Barit is the same as the Malay 
^' berlukis," ornamented; they say they call it by that 
name on account of some tracings observed on the 
rocks, probably fEmciful, or firom the stone being dis- 
coloured in various parts of the precipices. They talk 
also of a very large pahn, the Biman, which grows 
in great plenty at the foot of the mountain ; this yields 
in abundance a very superior kind of sago, but baniak^ 
" much," has a very different signification in their 
mouths, it may mean a few scattered trees, or a forest 
of pahns. 

Yesterday Upit went in search of the Merasam 
people, who had agreed to accompany the expedition ; 
they are full of delays, but talk of following to-morrow : 
I shall push on to look for other guides in case these 
fail us, as every day's delay lessens our stock of food ; 
I have tried to procure some rice in these villages, 
but nothing is to be had. In fact they will seldom 
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Bell me any food, as the Bomeans would make that an 
excuse to squeeze more out of them after my departure. 
The chief has begged for one of my sampirs, and as 
it is on my business he is going, the request is but 
reasonable, so I have given him one, and also some 
cloth to procure provisions. 

We pushed on at 9 a.m., and as we advanced we 
found all the villages deserted on account of the 
cholera ; the visitation was nearly over, but the Muruts 
were still too alarmed to return to their houses; as 
no one was to be found at Bidang, the residence of 
the chief Napur, an expected guide, we continued our 
course to Danau, where it was said we should find 
him ; but on arriving, we heard he was some distance 
inland, and I therefore sent old Japer in search of 
him. 

5 p.m. — Here is Napur, but there is evidently no 
getting him to accompany us ; he has many reasons 
for not going, some of them good ones ; among others, 
he is planting his rice. I explained I only wanted a 
guide, not a train of followers. Towards evening my 
old firiend Fanglima Prang, of the village of Blimbing, 
came to see me ; he followed me to Molu in both of 
my former expeditions, and is half inclined to come 
now, but as he does not know the country beyond six 
days' pull, he would not be very useful. He has 
deserted Blimbing, having too few followers to hold his 
own even against a small Eayan expedition, and so 
now he Uves here until the government can afford him 
some support, not very likely to be given at present. 

The cholera has attacked all the villages, but does 
not seem to have carried off many ; the fright, how- 
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ever, was great, and still continues, so that most of 
the people are yet Uving in the woods. All those who 
do not expect to be connected with my expedition, say 
that this is the proper season, and that the rain is 
exceptional, while the others whose services I need, 
assure me that by waiting two months I shall have 
fine weather. It certainly looks rainy, but we must do 
our best even if freshes do come down, and we may yet 
reach Adang by perseverance. This place is called 
Danau, on account of a diminutive lake, or large pond, 
lying at the back of the village ; the entrance, now dry, 
is at the end of the reach ahead. 

28th. — ^Last night a heavy squall, which appeared 
to spring from the south-east, but soon veered round 
to the south-west, made me fear a fresh in the morn- 
ing, but (7 a.m.) as yet it has not come down upon 
us. There is much matter held in suspension by the 
water, as every glass of it we take from the river 
proves ; this, however, appears to be its normal state, 
as I have seen it the same at different seasons, as in 
October, November, December, May, and now, August, 
with some shght variations, as the water after heavy 
freshes is muddy. The banks appear to be generally 
formed of alluvial deposit; occasionally only have I 
observed hard banks of clay, and nowhere are there 
rocks, except where a hill abuts on the river. At the 
entrance of the Limbang there are many alluvial 
deposits, and two extensive flats, called Pulau Bharu, 
or the new islands, are said by the natives to have 
been formed within the memory of their old men ; they 
are but Uttle raised above high-water mark, and are 
excellent rice-grounds. 
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A glance at the map will show the serpentine course 
of the Limbang, and how the river is eating into its 
banks ; in sereral places they are nearly worn through. 
I imagine (and examination almost confirms it) that 
the origin of the numerous ponds to be found a short 
distance from the banks arises from the alteration of 
the river's bed. There is in the Sarawak river a short 
cut between two reaches, which appears within a few 
years likely to become the main stream — nature as- 
sisted by man : sandbanks are already forming in the 
main channel, which yearly tend to increase the force 
of the current through the short passage, and will 
doubtless ultimately close up the old bed, leaving a 
lake of a couple of miles in length on the right bank. 

I may here notice, in order to test the value of 
native geographical information, the various accounts 
I have received of the journey before us. Casting 
aside the stories of its being one, two, or three 
months' distance, I will simply state what I have 
reduced to something like probability. They say from 
Blimbing to Madalam is two days' pull ; to Salindong, 
two ; to Madihit, two ; to Busoi or Saledan, three ; to 
Adang, seven, or sixteen days from the last inhabited 
village (since abandoned) to the Adang landing-place, 
and to the houses, from one to six days. 

I do not understand the great discrepancy in the 
land journey, except that the Adangs have removed 
farther inland. It is certainly a voyage of discovery, but 
my only anxiety is with respect to provisions. From 
the amount* of water that was in the river above the 
Madalam, I cannot think it so £eu-. Busoi appears to 
mean a cataract, and there, they say, the river falls 
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over rocks, and the boats have to be dragged along 
the shore for a distance which varies with the stories 
from fifty yards to a mile. Enormous over-hanging 
precipices occur at the cataract, almost shuttmg in the 
river, but above the water is smooth, and the pulling 
easy for seven days; this is not very likely. The river 
is said to abound in fine fish. The story of the wild 
goats is beginning to fade away, and is replaced by 
tame ones in the possession of the Muruts. One of 
the greatest curiosities, the natives say, is the forma- 
tion of two mountains, which rise from a plain in lofty 
peaks of the shape of needles ; they have never been 
to them, but have seen them from a distance ; they 
are the pillars of the gate of some enchanted palace, 
and I heard it whispered to one of my men that all 
were not privileged to see even these pillars, as it 
requires some incantation ; so that there is a chance 
of the needle mountains vanishing into thin air. 

I may remark that when the natives speak of the 
journey sometimes occupying two or three months, 
they mean for a Murut party. The reason is that they 
start with, perhaps, two days' provisions, and trust to 
hunting for the rest. If they find a spot where game 
is plentiftd, they stay there till it is exhausted ; if the 
jungle produce no sport, they Uve on the cabbages 
taken from the pahns, on the edible fern, on snakes, 
or anything, in fisict, that they can find. If they come 
across bees' nests, they stop to secure the wax and 
honey. Time is of no value to them, as they generally 
start after the harvest, and many parties are said to 
have taken six months. 

It is curious to hear the Islam-converted old 
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Pakatan Japer talk. He says dreams were sent by 
God to be a teaching and a warning to us ; when he 
is going up a river on an expedition, if he dream of 
his wife or of his children, or of ascending a river, it 
is good ; if of descending a river, or of fire, or of any- 
thing disagreeable, he is sure to meet an enemy or 
some misfortune. K his angei, or omen bird, cry to 
the right, it is good luck ; his cried to the right when 
he lefk Kanowit eight years ago, and he has not had a 
misfortune since. I asked him how it came to pass 
then, that his house was plundered and burnt down by 
the Eayans last year ; he was silenced for a moment, 
but having waited till the men had had their laugh, he 
said his people considered it a punishment for Uving 
among the bad Tabuns ; * however, the Fakatans have 
avenged him by burning down a Kayan village. 

It is two p.m., and no sign of Upit yet ; this delay 
is very provoking, as we can get no provisions here. 
Last night, at six, I sent a party with Napur down the 
river in search of Kadayau, an Adang man, and try and 
induce him to follow us ; he promises to come in the 
morning. We had a long talk last night about various 
matters. Old Japer was telling us of the beUef of the 
wild tribes. Having been converted, he laughs at the 
follies of his countrymen, and therefore spoils his 
narration. His conversion, however, is but skin deep. 
He says they beUeve in antus, or spirits, one of whom 
is far greater than the rest ; he it was who '^ made 
the woods, the mountains, the streams, and man, and 

* The Mnrat tribe, who formerly inhabited the Madalam branch 
of the Limbang, and occupied the country round the base of the 
mountain of Molu. 
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is above all and over all/' The Pakatans call him 
Gnha, the E^yans, Totadungan. 

He denies that head -hunting is a religions 
ceremony among them; it is merely to show their 
bravery and manUness, that it may be said so 
and so has obtained heads; when they quarrel, it 
is a constant phrase, ^^ How many heads did your 
fether or grandfather get ? " K less than his own 
number, **Well, then, you have no occasion to be 
proud ! '' That the possession of heads gives them 
great consideration as warriors and men of wealth ; 
the skuUs being prized as the most valuable of goods. 
" Alas ! when I was a Eapir (infidel) I took more 
than forty heads," hypocritical sorrow, but real pride, 
in his tone. He adds that hunting is the greatest 
pleasure of the wild tribes, and that the boar is so 
fierce and powerfal that it requires much skill to 
conquer him. ^' It is a delight for me to look back 
on my hunting days." The China trader that Uves at 
the Tarap village came and promised his assistance in 
getting sago, which we must use as a substitute for 
rice. 

^th. — A little rain last night, and a dirty-looking 
morning. No Upit. We are now opposite the China- 
man's house. I shall push on to-morrow morning, 
guide or no guide, and trust to being followed. 

2 p.m. — Eadayan and a companion have come, 
and promise to be guides, but as they have to return to 
their houses, I have no confidence that they will fol- 
low, but only cause us firesh delays; however, as I 
have obtained some raw sago and beans, I can better 
a£ford to wait. They put every difficulty in the way, 
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and lie like troopers as to the distance, declaring it to 
be a journey of six months for as who tf^e food ; they 
say, also, that they are in debt at Adang, and in debt 
here. I have given each a piece of gray shirting, to 
buy food for their fiimilies ; and I have sent a crew 
away to try and borrow a couple of sampirs. 

SOth. — This morning the lazy chief Upit joined us 
with three men; their omen bird, they said, had 
uttered a warning cry, and they had been unable to 
join me before, an excuse to which I am somewhat 
familiar. 

I am going to try and perform the journey in my 
own boat, as I can find no more sampirs at these 
villages to buy or borrow, and with a httle extra 
trouble she will do, and be twice as comfortable for 
me. In case of difficulty, the men say we can make 
bark canoes for those that cannot get into the 
sampirs. 

Fangkalan Tarap is becoming an important village, 
as by orders of the government the people are collecting 
there to show a better fight to the Eayans, and now 
number ^^ two hundred men who can hold a shield.'' 
The detached house system, so progressive with 
security, does not answer in a country exposed to 
periodical incursions. It is lamentable to see this fine 
district, once well cultivated, now returning to jungle ; 
formerly, when the population extended a hundred 
miles beyond the last village at present inhabited, the 
supply of provisions was ample for Brunei ; now that 
the Muruts are decreasing, while Brunei is perhaps 
as numerous as ever, the demands made by the nobles 
are too great even for native forbearance, and in 
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disgust they are gradually abandoning all garden 
cultivation ; already brushwood is taking the place of 
bananas and yams, so that few of either can be had. 
The people say it is useless for them to plant for 
others to eat the whole produce. 

The aborigines must gradually disappear from 
this liver if the same process continues, as with 
food becoming daily scarcer, the area of cultivation 
continually lessened, as they fear to move far from 
their houses except in large armed parties, on ac- 
count of the head-hunting Kayans, their powers of 
natural increase must be stopped ; add to this their 
losses from cholera, small-pox, and the enemy, and 
we have sufficient data to speculate on their eventual 
extermination from the Limbang. They are gradually 
retreating down the river, and twenty miles of bank 
have been abandoned during the last two years. 

Nor must it be omitted, that as the nobles are 
yearly less able to obtain supplies from them, they 
are selling their children by dozens into slavery, which 
enables Brunei to keep up its population. Directly 
they arrive there, they are circumcised, and from that 
moment care no more for their tribes, whom they 
despise as infidels, and they then may be said to have 
joined the ranks of the oppress(H*s. No lad could 
well refuse to turn Mohamedan ; he would be teased 
to death by his companions, and if he long retained 
any affection for his family, would be ashamed to 
show it. Generally they are taken away young, and 
the girls added to the numerous concubines of the 
rajahs, who after a year or two grow tired of them, 
and give them in marriage to their followers. 
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At the back of this village is a large pond, and 
beyond another of far greater extent, which they 
consider a great protection against surprise. I am 
nursing my feet, much injured in ascending Eina 
Balu, so do not land to examine. 

We are pulling up quietly; passed Pangkalan Jawa. 
The Limbuak peak bears about W. by S. At the back 
of the houses, at the foot of the Ladan range, the chief 
Kiei and his family were cut off in a farm-house by the 
Eayans last February. The head-hunters set fire to 
the rice-stalks under the house, and as the family 
rushed out they were killed ; a few, who either saw 
the fall of their companions, or were bewildered by 
the smoke, stayed in the house and were burnt to 
death ; ten women and children lost their Uves. The 
mode of death is conjectured from finding seven head- 
less trunks at the doorway, and four bodies charred, 
without losing their heads. The summit of the Ladan 
range presents many instances of extensive landsUps. 
We were now joined by Kadayan and Si Nuri, two 
Adang men. 

5 p.m. — I am deUghted to find myself at Batang 
Parak, long past the last houses, and above sixty 
miles from Brunei. Batang Parak was formerly inha- 
bited by Chinese, who cultivated pepper ; the Malays 
say that they gradually died out, no fresh immigrants 
coming to recruit their strength, and some of the 
older Muruts remembered them well, and could repeat 
their names. Casual observations, however, prove 
that the above was not the way in which the Chinese 
always disappeared, as on passing the Madalam, a 
Bisaya chief pointing to a hill, said, formerly the 
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Chinese built a fort there, but they were attacked and 
aU killed. 

But to return. I can now settle matters myself, and 
have nobody to wait for. At about four, the rain and 
wind came in great force from the S.W., which is a 
Uttle unpleasant, but I hope it will not affect the river 
above the Madalam. SUght rain continues. The 
men are on shore, searching for vegetables, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, and fruit at the site of the Tabun village, 
burnt down last year by the E^yans. The plants grew 
up in great strength round the ruins, and afford sup- 
pUes to every visitor. This is the fourth time we 
have helped ourselves, but to-day the pig-hunters 
having been before us, there are but few left. The 
fruit-trees are covered with a young crop, but none 
are ripe ; everything, however, is eagerly appropriated 
by my men, who have brought but Uttle to eat with 
their rice. I leave off my journal to turn to a miser- 
able dinner of dried fish and stale bread, there being 
no time to cook, but a bottle of porter made it 
palatable. 

I noticed when passing the deserted village of 
Blimbing, which was formerly the residence of my 
friend Fanglima Prang, that even the old posts of the 
houses were removed ; the reason is this, that being 
made of iron-wood they will last for a century. In fact, 
in many of the villages they have them, descended, it 
is said, from a long line of ancestors, and these they 
remove with them wherever they may estabUsh them- 
selves. Time and wear have reduced many to less 
than five inches in diameter, the very heart of the tree, 
now black with age and exposure. 
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When I first ascended the Limbang, and spent a 
few days at the village of Blimbing, I found a large 
party of armed men assembled, who were preparing to 
collect sago palms, which grow in immense forests at 
the foot of the Ladan range. They fell the palms 
there, and clearing them of leaves, drag them to the 
banks of the small streams, and float them to the 
Tillage. They always say there are two species of 
sago palms, one covered with thorns, the other free ; 
the former is more safe from the attacks of wild pigs, 
the latter perhaps mcyre productive. Nature has indeed 
stocked Ihese countries with easily acquired food, as 
this palm, for instance, though improved by culti- 
vation, will when wild reproduce itself in extraordinary 
abundance. 

After the first three or four years, the freshly 
planted palm is surrounded by smaller ones springing 
from its roots, so that when the time has arrived 
to secure its sago, which is after about eight years, 
there is a crop of young ones approaching maturity ; 
in £Eu^t, in a well-managed and old-estabUshed plan- 
tation, a tree can yearly be cut from each clump. The 
natives know when the palm is ripe by the i4>pearance 
of the flower, but if it be allowed to fruit, the whole 
pith is spoilt for the purposes of conmierce. At present 
the trees in these districts are seldom permitted to 
pass their fifth year, as the aborigines fear to pene- 
trate far into the fore^s, and trust to those which 
grow near the banks of the river. 

81^. — Got away this morning at 6.20, and arrived 
at the end of the west reach, beyond the Damit at 
9.25. Just above is the site of the great Eayan 
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encampment. A force of above three thonsand of 
&e8e wild warriors, in March and April, 1857, kept 
HiB capital in a state of great alarm ; and near here 
also, on the left bank, is a famons fish-pond, Lnagan 
Knra, and on its banks are some grassy slopes, where 
the tambadans, or wild cattle, love to congregate. 

There is little to notice, except that the banks are 
^nerally flat, fringed with low jungle, at the back of 
which the Momts formerly farmed. A stranger passing 
up the river wotdd be apt to infer that no population 
had tenanted this district for a century, as there are 
no signs of cultivation, but the natives generally prefer 
farming in spots not exposed to floods or intrusion. I 
have been out deer-snaring in this neighbourhood, 
which made me notice that at the back of the belt of 
jangle lining the river banks there are signs of a 
former extensive rice-planting. 

Sagan on the right bank is a fine hill, perhaps 
1,500 feet in height ; between it and the Damit is the 
low range of Budi, running along the edge of one of 
the reaches, and terminating a Uttle below. This 
tributary is now very shallow, there having been but 
little rain to the S.E., so that I hope the discoloured 
water of the Limbang comes from the Madalam 
branch. The river, however, is much higher than it 
was when we ascended last February, as the Batang 
lapids, formed by a collection of logs, mixed with sand 
and mud, and extending for several hundred yards, 
are now concealed. 

I noticed rocks occasionally cropping out of the 
banks. At the mouth of the Damit I took the dip and 
strike: dip N.E. by N., angle 31-5; strike S.E. by E. 

VOL. u. 8 
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There is a high peak to the southward (S. by E.) 
apparently the end of the Mola range ; it bends, the 
natives say, towards the Limbang : if not, it is a sepa- 
rate chain, the same that I see from the Consulate at 
Bnmei. I think the thousands of pigs which inhabit 
this jungle contribute to the discoloration of the water, 
as every night they descend to the banks, and rout up 
the soft mud into heaps, which are easily washed away 
by rain or the rise of the river. 

The fish we have caught are all small, though there 
are fine ones in the centre of the stream where the net 
cannot be used ; we see them occasionally rise to the 
surfEice, causing a great commotion, 

Japer tells me that the people of Adang occasionally 
obtain their salt of traders from the east coast, but 
their usual supply is derived from salt springs, and this 
is confirmed by Upit. Japer adds that, when head- 
hunting round the great mountain of Tilong, in the 
centre of Borneo, he saw a salt spring that burst from 
the ground in a volume of about fifteen inches in 
diameter, rising three feet, and then spreading in a 
shower around : this is the source, he says, of the 
Bangermasin, and the reason of its being so called 
(masinj briny). He thinks there must be a passage all 
the way from the sea to cause this salt spring, and no 
reasoning will convince him to the contrary, and his 
companions confirm his beUef by their implicit behef. 
There is also a large lake at the foot of Tilong ; he 
saw it, but did not go near, as it might be the resi- 
dence of spirits. 

At 11.20 we again got under weigh, and soon 
reached Naga Surei, the first stone rapid : to Upit 
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this place had a fearfiil interest; some years since 
about a hundred of his countrymen came down the 
river to trade in wax, and on their return stopped at 
this pebbly bank to cook, and while a party went in- 
land to hunt, others collected wood. Suddenly three 
or four hundred Eayans came sweeping round the 
point in boats, and were on them before they could 
recover from their surprise ; seventy lost their Uves, 
but thirty escaped. 

We stopped for the night at 1.45, as the men pulled 
too late yesterday, and we must prepare for the rapids 
and freshes that may be expected : so I have sent 
them inland to collect poles, and rattans for making 
ropes to secure us at night during freshes. It is a 
good plan whilst travelling in Borneo to make it a 
general rule to stop by 2 p.m., as one is never sure of 
not having showery weather after that, and unless the 
men have proper time to erect the tents and prepare 
the evening meal whilst fine, they don't work willingly. 
(This journey will show what exceptions are required 
to general rules.) The sky is covered with broken 
clouds, with occasional patches of blue. I am afraid 
we shall have more rain, and the river is high enough 
abready, though that is better than being very low until 
we get into the interior, where the rush of waters after 
heavy rain is terrific. 

I think a traveller in Borneo will notice how few 
spots there are where birds are to be observed ; whilst 
writing this line a little bird has perched itself before 
me, and by its song would induce me to alter what 
I have written, but notwithstandiug this appeal, I 
reiterate that birds are but seldom seen. At certain 
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honrs and places a few pigeons or doves, more rarely 
crows, along the banks an occasional wagtail (mt king* 
fisher, and a songster in the trees above sometimes 
attract your attention. A solitary teal now and then 
rises from the least frequented rivers, and the kite sails 
slowly above ns. 

Hombills are seen romid monntains, and quurrows 
abound in grassy plains near the sea ; some species are 
now and then abundant, as a white crane (padi bird^ 
or Eanawei), and various kinds of curlew (pimpin), 
but on the whole, birds are rare. In some districts 
pheasants and partridges are caught in snares', but as 
they are birds which merely run along the surfiBU^e of 
the ground, flying being almost out of the questicm in 
the thick underwood, they are only noticed when 
brought in by the natives. 

Monkeys in the northern part of Borneo are also 
rarely observed. On the Limbang river I have seen 
but few : an occasional baboon or wawah in the Mada- 
lam branch, and a large reddish monkey at about 1,000 
feet up Molu. At Eina Balu I do not remember any. 
In Sarawak, however, they are plentifdl. 

Pigs are very numerous h^e, and wild cattle and 
deer are also abundant. We have as yet seen no traces 
of alligators, though in the Madalam branch they are 
said to abound, and last spring I saw a veiy large one ; 
it was a disgusting-looking object, a great &t slimy- 
looking thing, — a tail stuck on a hogshead. They are 
not, however, dreaded, as they can obtain a very plen* 
tiful supply of food from the pigs which constantly 
swim from bank to bank. 

Having stopped so early, we had plenty of leisure* 
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time on otir hands; and being seated on a pretty 
pebbly bank, I commenced a game of ducks and 
drakes in the water, in which I was soon joined by 
the whole party — ^it afforded them great amusement. 
I may here remark that yon may allow this kind 
of freedom with your native followers without their 
ever taking advantage of it another time. If thfay 
see yon inclined to chat, pr to amnse yourself with 
them, they are delighted ; if you desire to be quiet, 
they never disturb you by any intrusion or undue 
fSEoniliarity, 

My cook Ahtan,' who was very much annoyed last 
night by having to set before me so poor a dinner as 
stale bread and salt fish, determined, as he had a long 
afternoon before him, to devote it to cooking, particu* 
larly as I always divided it into two portions, one for 
him, and one for myself. The curry he produced was 
admirable, and having secured a cucumber last night, 
he was enabled to add what the Malays call a sambal, 
of which there are many kinds ; the one he made was 
of the sliced cucumber, and green and red chillies cut 
into fine threads ; otheiB are of dried salt fish finely 
powdered, or fish roes, or hard-boiled eggs, or the 
tender shoots of the bamboo, but with all, or nearly all, 
red or green chiUies are added. The most delicious 
I have ever seen put on table was made of prawns 
about an inch long, partiy boiled, then seasoned with 
freshly prepared cuny mixture, and at last slightiy 
moved over the fire in a frying-pan, taking care not 
to bum it ; if chiUies are added judiciously, so as not 
to render it too fiery, it causes '^a keen appetite to all 
but a confirmed invalid. 
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Malay cookery is sometimes very tasty ; I remember 
spending a fortnight in the Sultan's palace, and we 
were fed daily from his kitchen ; sometimes the stewed 
fowls were admirable, and there was a particular kind 
of deHcious rice-cake served very hot. But the triumph 
of Malay cookery is to send in the sambals in perfec- 
tion, particularly the one called blachang ; the best is 
composed of the very finest prawns, caught, I imagine, 
soon after the Uttle ones have burst from their eggs, 
and pounded up with red chillies, and a Uttle ginger. 
Coarser kinds are made from the larger prawn, or even 
from the smallest fish caught near the river's banks. 
Sometimes the material is first exposed to the sun in 
order to be completely dried, or it would not keep or 
mix very well, though it is often soaked till nearly 
decomposed, and that is perhaps the favourite way 
when it emits a rather powerful scent, but is very 
tasty. Prawns and fish are cooked in a great variety 
of ways, but roasting them over a fire as kabobs, is an 
excellent &shion, if you first sprinkle them with curry 
mixture. 

I have mentioned the admirable curry which Ahtan 
put before me; perhaps I ought to explain how we 
make that dish in the Far East; it appears a very 
different thing to what I have tasted in England : a 
fowl is cut up into small pieces, and four dried and 
two green onions, five chillies, half a turmeric, one 
teaspoonfnl of coriander seed, one of white cumin, and 
one of sweet cumin are provided. You must well 
pound together the seeds, turmeric and chiUies, and 
slice the onions fine; then take the saucepan, and 
after buttering it, slightly brown the onions, then add 
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the poimded ingredients with just sufficient water to 
reduce them to a paste, and throw in the fowl and well 
mix up the whole till the meat has a yellow tint, and 
lastly, add the cocoa-nut milk, and boil till the curry 
be thoroughly cooked. I hope my teaching is suffi- 
ciently clear to be understood, but I must add, the 
cocoa-nut milk is made by scraping the meat of half 
of an old nut very fine, then soaking it in warm 
water, and after squeezing out the milk, throw the 
fibre away. I watched the whole process of cooking 
with great interest, and almost fancy I could make a 
curry myself. 

After dark, while the men were sitting in their 
tents, I had a talk with Upit about the treatment of 
the aborigines. Now that we are away from the 
influence of the rajahs, he will speak out, and tell me 
anecdotes which otherwise would never reach my ears: 
they are admirably illustrative of the present method 
of governing this country. A few years ago, a Murut 
of the Limpasong village killed a tax-gatherer. There 
was little doubt that the Murut could only excuse 
himself by urging oppression, and that had he been 
seized and executed, nothing could very well be said 
on the subject; but the present Sultan thought 
differently: instead of killing the offending Murut, 
he determined to destroy the village of about two 
hundred souls. He collected a force of Malays to 
attack the houses from the river, and promised the 
Muruts the heads, slaves, and plunder, if they 
attacked by land. The Limpasong people surrounded 
by a couple of thousand men had no chance ; they 
made a slight resistance, then fled. The Muruts in 
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the woods fell npon them, killed about fifty, and took 
about the same number of women and children 
prisoners; the rest escaped. My guide thought 
nothing of this, the only grierance in his eyes was 
that the Sultan took away all the prisoners as his 
slaves, and likewise defrauded the Muruts of the 
most valuable plunder. 

Again, in 1850, the nephew of the late Sultan was 
dunning a Bisaya for an imaginary debt ; the man, 
to escape annoyance, tried to jump out of the 
verandah, when a follower of the noble wounded him 
with a sharp stick. This roused his friends, who 
killed the whole party. Directly they had done so, 
they remembered the gravity of the act, and formed 
a league with the neighbouring villages to resist the 
force that was sure to attack them from the capital* 
They erected a stockade, and a few of their bravest 
men defended it for a short time : there was much 
firing and great beating of gongs, but Uttle dwaage. 
The noise, however, frightened the Bisayas and 
Muruts, and they fled, but as they left the stockade, 
Upit fired his musket, and killed a Bomean, This 
was enough to prevent all idea of pursuit. 

Now was the time for the Sultan's &vourite 
minister, the wily Makota, to settle matters : he sent 
a flag of truce, and after some discussion, it was 
agreed that four persons should be given up to suffer 
death in satisfaction for those who were killed with 
the Sultan's nephew. Now comes the infamous part 
of the story. The aborigines gave up a stranger who 
had married in the country, and who had nothing 
whatever to do with the original murders : they gave 
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him up, with his -wife, his grandfather, and grand- 
mother, and his two children — ^the last were kept as 
staves by Makota, the other four executed. 

I mentioned the Sultan's nephew was donning for 
an imaginary debt: I most explain. There is a 
qrstem in this country called ^^serra/' or ^^serra 
dagang," cor forced trade, whidi I have before referred 
to, but it is carried on in the neighbourhood of 
the capital to an extent unknown elsewhere. Every 
noble of any influence who thinks proper goes to a 
village with some cloth, and calling the chief, coders 
him to divide it among his tribe; he then demands 
as its price from twenty to a hundred times its value. 
He does not expect to get the whole at once, but 
it enables him to dun the tribe for years after. Not 
content with taking their goods for these imaginary 
debts, they constantly seize their young children and 
carry them off as slaves. The tribe who killed the 
Sultan's n^ew had actually paid their serra to 
thirty-three different nobles that year, and had been 
literally stripped of all their food, before giving way 
to passkm, they deiE^oyed the whole party above 
referred to. 

Makota was enabled to settle the matter quickly, 
because without the food they get from the Limbang, 
the capital would starve. I little thought that within 
three months of my writing the above lines, Makota 
would likewise have lost his life by his infiftmous 
impressions. 

A system very much encouraged by the Bomeans 
is to induce the chiefe to sell as slaves all the orphans 
of a tribe, or the children of any poor Murut who 
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cannot pay his debts: they are systematically cor- 
rupting the tribes. While hearing these stories of the 
Sultan and his nobles, which, I may add, I have no 
doubt are quite correctly and fiedrly told by the Muruts, 
as I have often heard the same or similar ones from 
the Bomeans, I was reminded of the old Malay saying 
of the four qualities which a ruler should possess. 
The Bomeans, though they know the words, have 
forgotten the spirit: a sovereign should be brave, 
just, patient, and yet possess the power of being 
angry. 

Old Japer makes me long to visit the great 
mountain of Tilong. I asked him to give me some 
idea of it ; he answered, ^^ Imagine the flat summit of 
Eina Balu carried higher till it ended in a peak ; " it 
is occasionally white at the top, but rarely remains so 
for many hours after sunrise, so it does not reach the 
regions of perpetual snow. I should like to organize 
an expedition to explore it ; he affirms it is quite 
practicable. I might see the great diamond now in 
the hands of a Malau chief, who would even give it me 
if I would help him to destroy a Malay noble who 
attacked his house in order to get possession of this 
famous stone : the Malay was driven off, not however 
before he had lodged a ball in the jaw of the Malau 
chief. **To avenge this wound he would give you 
anything." I told him I would go to see the moun- 
tain and the diamond, if he would take me; but 
he says he hopes to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
towards the end of the year, if I will assist him. He 
wants to see the land that "God made holy, and 
where He performed so many wonderful works." He 
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fears that, as he is now an old man, he may die 
without fdlfilling the desire of his Ufe. 

Speaking of the Malan diamond reminds me of the 
famous one formerly said to be possessed by the Sultan 
of Matan, for which he was offered immense sums. 
Borneo, however, has always been known for its 
diamonds, which are worked at the present time by 
the Chinese and Malays at Landak, a country lying 
£Eurther inland than Sambas ; and there are two streams 
in Sarawak, the Santah, and a branch of the Quop, 
where diamonds of a very fine water have been found, 
but those places have not yet been regularly explored. 
Occasionally very pretty diamonds are brought over 
from the Dutch territories to Sarawak, but I have 
seldom examined them. It is never safe to trust to 
reports respecting diamonds ; for instance, I was once 
informed that a noble in Brunei had a very large 
diamond which he wished to part with, but when we 
came to examine it, we found it was a pinkish topaz, 
as large as a pullet's egg, for which he asked a thou- 
sand pounds. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MT LIMBANG JOUBNAL— continued. 

September Ist, 7 a.m. — The night contmned fine till 
towards early mom, when the ram commenced, and 
still continnes. The showers are not yeiy heavy, bat 
there is an incessant descent of drizzle. The river 
rose two feet daring the night, bat there is a tendwcy 
to flail* I should pash on immediately, were it not 
necessary to open all the mat coverings, and prepare 
for poling ; before we coald stow away the baggage, it 
woald be wet through. I must have patience. 

8 p.m. — ^Having breakfieksted, and the weather clear- 
ing, we managed to get away at 8.15, and at 11.20 
passed the entrance of the Madalam. At the island 
of Tambadau, so called on account of our twice dis- 
turbing a fine wild bull on it, I sent Upit round the 
inner passage to drive any wild cattle that .might be 
there towards the main river ; but, unfortunately, they 
heard him, and we saw them plunge from the end of 
the island into the narrow stream. He fired, says he 
hit one, but there was no result — ^very vexing, as I 
thought he would go so quietly as to drive the cattle 
towards us. Had they plunged into the main stream^ 
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we shonld have secured several : th^e were eight, some 
of th^n qnite young. 

Jnst at the entrance of the Madalam, opposite the 
site of the China fort before mentioned, we once had 
what I thought might have proved a serious adventure. 
We had built a small hut, and our whole party con- 
sisting of but fifteen, we kept a good watch. Towards 
four in the morning, the sentinel touched me quietly, I 
got up, and found old Japer watching with a musket 
in his hand, who beckoned me to him ; then I dis- 
tinctly heard footsteps in the jungle. I told the sen- 
tinel to wake the men quietly, and when all were 
prepared, I shouted out in Malay, ** Who goes there ? " 
No answer, but perfect stillness. I then made Japer 
hail in the Eayan and also in the Murut languages, 
and as again no answer was returned, I fired a mini^ 
rifle over the spot from whence the noise of footsteps 
had proceeded. The crash of the ccmical ball in the 
trees made the intruders rush back. In about a 
quarter of an hour we heard steps on the pebbly flat 
below us. We again hailed, but obtaining no answer, 
we fired a volley. There was much movement, as of 
footsteps in rapid retreat. I thought at first it might 
be a pig or a tambadau, but on examining the jungle 
near the hut, we found the footprints of several men 
who had crawled up very near to us. They may have 
be^i only wax hunters, but they ought to have an- 
swered the hail : my men, however, insisted that they 
were Eayans. 

After leaving the Madalam on our right, we entered 
a perfectly new country. We saw to the eastward a 
range of hills, said to be the Sertab. Stopped at 
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2 p.m. below an extensive pebbly flat. It Bhortly 
afterwards commenced raining, and is now pouring 
heavily, though as the clouds are coming from the 
north, there is some hope of the weather clearing up. 
Just below Tambadau Island we had a view of the 
Molu range, and I was somewhat puzzled by it. There 
appear to be two peaks, the westernmost much lower 
than that to the east, which is considerably loftier. 
When we were at the foot of the range, we noticed 
that there was a peak to the westward, but not 
much separated from the mountain we attempted to 
ascend.* 

9. p.m. — About 4 p.m. the rain ceased, but the river 
continued to rise till seven : it is now gradually sink- 
ing. It rose three feet in this broad space, so that in 
the narrow portions of the stream it must have risen 
much more. We have Eastened our boats in a safe 
place, under a clump of trees, near the northern part 
of the pebbly flat. This mass of shingle is, perhaps, 
800 yards by 150 in its broadest part, and forms the 
easternmost portion of an island. In pulling along 
to-day, I noticed several of those beds of water- worn 
pebbles showing themselves in the banks, from two to 
eighteen feet above the present level of the river, which 
proves that the stream flows now at a much lower 
level ; great accumulations of drift-wood may also be 
occasionally observed cropping out of the steep banks. 

* There are two ranges, which explain why I was so puzzled hy 
the different appearances presented by these mountains. In fact, it 
was only afterwards I discovered that in ascending the Tninan we 
had got nnder the ** child of Moln/' as it is called by the Malays ; 
had we continued ascending the Madalam, we should have found 
ourselves under the great peak. 
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We haye as yet passed no ancient forest, only young 
jungle, mixed with bamboos, covers the banks. The 
water to-day has, on the whole, been very shallow, 
and we had to nse great exertions occasionally to get 
the boats over the rapids. 

Just before dusk, a man shouted out that there were 
mouse-deer in the island. We instituted a very active 
search, but the cunning animals hid themselves away 
in the long grass and brushwood, so that without dogs 
they were not to be found, and swimming exceedingly 
well, they always take to the water when pursued. 

2nd. — (My journal appears to be filled with nothing 
but notices of the weather ; but as success or non- 
success depended entirely on the amount of rain that 
fell, it is very natural that I should have recorded 
the changes from dry to wet and wet to dry.) 
There was a Uttle drizzling during the night, the 
water falling two feet, but at four a.m. the rain came 
down in torrents, and the rush of the stream forbad 
any attempt at advancing. 

4 p.m. — It is impleasant to record no progress, 
but the river is still two feet higher than it was this 
morning, and is falling but slowly. Were it still early, 
I should push on, but it is useless to disturb ourselves 
so late in the afternoon. I had a clear, but partial 
view to-day of what Japer calls the east end of Molu 
range, whose summits appear to rise to between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet. 

The men begin now to appreciate the tents, and 
pitch them every night. I still sleep in the boat, 
as it is a work of labour to remove my baggage, 
and it is as well not to leave it without my servant 
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or myself to watch . over it. To-day we noticed 
evidences of there having been visitors lately in this 
neighbourhood, and as our guides declare them to be 
Eayans, the men are beginning to keep a look-ont. 

We are snrronnded by the evidences of former 
cnltivaticmy but now the country is totally abandoned. 
The Eayans first of all attacked the Tabuns, who 
Hved on the Madalam, and drove them away ; they 
then attacked the Mumis on the mam river, and 
these being all disunited, were destroyed piecemeal, 
each village caring only for itself. There is now not 
an inhabitant on the Upper Limbang except among 
the mountains close to its sources. Far as the 
Muruts have fled — and they are beyond the distant 
eastern range — they are still exposed to forays. 
However, they are seldom disturbed by great attacks, 
being more annoyed by smdl parties of from ten to 
fifty. ^ 

In my journal kept during my visit to tilie Baram 
Eayans, I mention that there was great weeping 
in some of the villages on account of the destruc- 
tion of a party said to have amounted to six hundred, 
but I believe two hundred was the right number. 
They started from the Bsuram town to search for 
heads and slaves in the Upp^ Trusan. I will follow 
the course they took, to show what energy they dis- 
play in this warlike amusement. They pulled down 
the Baram until they reached the Tutu branch ; which 
they ascended to the Milanau, then up that iaributaiy 
to the foot of the western Molu range. (See map.) 

Here was the reguhur Eayan road connectmg the 
Milanau with the Trunan, a branch of the Madalam. 
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This road is cleared about two fathoms broad, and 
then trunks of small trees are laid across and secured 
about a yard apart. I followed it once for upwards 
of two miles. The Kayans, on reaching this spot, 
haul their boats along the road, and considering 
that some of them are sixty feet long, it is a work 
of infinite labour, but three or four crews lay on 
to one boat and gradually move the whole fleet 
over into the Trunan river. From thence they 
descend about thirty miles through the Madalam to 
the Limbang ; then up the Limbang to the Adang 
landing-place — very heavy work, as we find it. 

On this occasion they pushed farther up the river, 
and crossed over to the interior of the Trusan. Here, 
as ill luck would have it, they were noticed by the 
Lepuasing Muruts, and contrary to the usual Murut 
custom, a large force quietly collected, and before the 
Eayans had killed above two women and a child, 
they were attacked in the rear, and fled to an island 
full of caves. 

They were soon surrounded, and the alarm having 
spread, reinforcements of Muruts came in on every 
side. They attacked the mouths of some of the 
caves, but the Kayans easily beat them off. Finding 
they were losing men to no purpose, they changed 
their tactics, and at this part of the story the Murut 
listeners gave a grunt of satisfaction. They col- 
lected great quantities of firewood and heaped it 
before the caves, then set it on fire, and prepared for 
the rush that would surely take place. Maddened by 
the smoke, the Kayans attempted to break through, 
but were driven back, and in less than two hours the 
VOL. n. 4 
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whole party were either killed or 8n£focated. The 
Lepnasing Momts have 8n£fered from no farther 
attacks. One or two Eayans who did not seek shelter 
in the caves got away, and reached their homes after 
a few months in a state of demi-starvation. 

The Kayans having driven the Mumts of the upper 
lambang away, are now extending their attacks to the 
portion nearer the capital. In March, 1857, they 
came over to the number of three thousand, and built 
a large encampment at the mouth of the Damit ; 
from thence they sent insolent messages to the 
Government of Brunei, threatening to destroy the 
whole country unless some particular village was 
given up to them to plunder. The Bomean Govern- 
ment, in great fear, collected every available man, and 
sent them to oppose the Kayans ; but, apparently, 
neither felt inclined to fight. 

After about a month's talk, Makota proposed that 
the Eayans should.be bribed by the Muruts to return 
to their own country ; but the latter, remembering a 
former trick he had played them, were very unwiUing 
to come to terms ; so Makota had a secret interview 
with the Eayan chiefs, and then gave out that peace 
was concluded, that the Eayans would go back to 
their own country, and so ordered the Bomean forces 
to return to the capital, Scarcely had they done so, 
when Makota's plan was revealed: he had given 
them up a Murut village (Balat Ikan) which he 
disliked; the Eayans surprised it, killed thirteen, 
and captured seventeen, obtaining likewise the whole 
plunder. This was the Bomean plan of getting rid 
of an enemy. It is worthy of remark that while the 
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two forces Were face to hce^ traders from the capital 
went up to supply the Eayans with food in eiichaiige 
for Taloable jangle produce. 

The way in which the head-hunters surprised Balat 
Ikan is an illustration of the divisions that separate 
the different races on the Limbang. The frontier 
fortified Tillage was then Blimbing, inhabited by 
Bisayans, commanded by a son of the Panglima 
Prang, and when he saw the Kayan force descending 
the riy^r, he ran to his guns and prepared to fire 
into them ; but the people in the foremost boat Ediouted 
out that if he would neither fire his guns, nor beat 
the alarm signal, they would not meddle with his 
village, upon which he ordered his men not to inter- 
fere. The villagers of Balat Ikan, inhabited by 
Muruts, relying on the usual alarm signal, kept no 
watch, and were easily surprised. 

From time immemorial, it has been a custom among 
the inhabitants of these villages to beat an alarm on 
their gongs on the first appearance of an enemy, or 
when some great misfortune has happened. It puts 
the people on the alert, as when I lost my boat on a 
snag in the Madalam, the report spread I was drowned 
or in kouble, the alarm signal was beaten, and I met 
a dozen boats coming to the rescue, or to inquire into 
the truth of the report. 

Makota's trick, referred to above, was this — The 
Eayans were in force at the Damit (in 1855) when 
he arranged with their chiefs that on the payment 
of a hundred pikuls of guns (7002.) they i^ould 
retire. The Muruts collected a large amount, which 
Makota coolly kept for himself. The enraged Eayans 
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fell upon a Tabun Tillage above Batang Parak, and 
carried it with great slaughter of men, women, and 
children. 

Having remained quiet the whole day, the men 
were in no way fatigued, and we sat late talking 
over these and other matters, and collecting words 
of the Adang language, which is, in fact, the same as 
that of the other Muruts. 

Srd. — The river did not fall above three inches 
during the night, but I pushed off at six and brought 
up at 12.45 for the day, as it was thundering and 
threatening rain from the S.W. Three p.m. — The 
rain has just commenced, but we are comfortably 
sheltered for the night. There is little to notice, 
except that the river continues broad and often very 
shallow, each reach containing an island which, of 
course, produces a rapid, rendering our progress slow. 
Occasionally the bonks are high, showing a sort of 
stratified shale. The jungle continues small, except 
on some of the low hills. From our resting place the 
Sertab range does not appear to be far off. 

Some of our party are much alarmed by finding 
a long Kayan hut but recently occupied; so that 
there is no doubt that the head-hunters have been 
here, which induces me to take every reasonable pre- 
caution ; but our Murut guides are ftdl of the most 
absurd fancies, saying that if the Kayans have killed 
people in the interior, the villagers will declare we 
did it, and attack us. They would willingly return 
to their homes ; even those who are anxious to 
see their friends are disheartened by the assured 
marks of the recent neighbourhood of the head- 
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hnnters. I have told all the men that on no acconnt 
are we to meddle with the Eayans, but should they 
attack any of onr party, then to fall upon them 
without mercy. I hope we shall neither see nor hear 
anything of them. 

We have brought up for the night at a curious 
place, a sort of large island, a stony and sandy plain, 
about 200 by 400 yards, with patches of vegetation 
and clumps of trees on it. There is one about fifty 
yards from us, that will afford shelter in case of a 
heavy fresh, and there is every sign of there being 
tremendous inundations in this river. Our sports- 
men, with their usual ill-luck, missed a deer on the 
sandy plain before us. There are numerous drop- 
pings of wild cattle, and our men have just reported 
some on the other side of the river, about a quarter of 
a mile fsEurther up. If it cease raining before sunset, I 
will go after them. 

7 p.m. — ^I have been, and there is not a trace of 
anything but pigs. A huge boar swam away within 
fifty yards of one of the men, but he missed it ; we 
were consoled, however, on our return, by catching 
some very fine fish. Bain has again commenced, and 
until we leave Molu to the north of us will, I believe, 
4K>ntinue. 

Ath. — Though it drizzled a good part of the night, 
still the river feU nine inches. We got away by 
6 a.m., and pulled on till 9.40, when we stopped for 
breakfiEist; off again at 11.25, and brought up for 
the night at 3.35. This is the most fortunate day we 
liave yet had : cloudy in the morning, but clearing up 
into fine weather. We have had seven hours and a 
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half of good worki not indading stoppages, and have 
made, I think, more than eight miles. Nearly every 
reach includes a rapid, and one at the Sertab hills 
caused us a Uttle delay, as we had to remove stones to 
make a passage for our boats. In the least rapid 
part of the river is a good place for taking the 
dip ai^d strike of the rock. Dip N.N.W., strike 
E.N.E., angle 80^, sandstone. 

The river has been winding the whole day among 
hills, varying in elevation from 600 to 1,600 feet 
(estimated), and clothed with a fine forest. At the 
distance the Sertab hills appear to be a single nmge, 
but in fact they are a succession of short ones. 
When this district was inhabited, no doubt each 
had a distinct name, but now they call them all the 
Sertab hills. We are about to leave the sandstone 
country. In the last reach I applied the test to the 
first piece of limestone I have seen during this expe- 
dition, but it was scarcely necessary, as there was no 
mistaking its form. * The Salindong hills ahead of us 
are evidently limestone. We had a partial view of a 
high mountain, vdiich Japer says is the east end of 
the Molu range, which I long to see in the rear, but 
as yet it is always to the east of south. The general 
direction from the mouth of the Madalam has been 
S.E. byB. 

The incidents which have varied the day have been 
the finding of another new Eayan hut, a;nd the 
decaying head of a l(urge wild boar left by an alii* 
gator on the bank. The last was for us an unfortur 
nate discovery, as the Mumts seized upon it, and 
have ii now in their boat — a most offensive suliject 
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for onr nostrils. Every time they passed us a most 
disgusting whiff came our way, and now i^t onr resting 
place we are obliged to insist that they shall either 
get rid of tke head, or encamp away from us. The 
loye of high pork has prevailed over fear, so they 
have taken np their quarters at the other end of the 
pebbly flat. 

I have noticed to-day many of those deep holes in 
rocks mentioned by De la Beche, as caused by the 
continual attrition of pebbles in them. Many have 
bored their way down several feet, working even 
through to the stream ; others are in every stage of 
progress. The river, though in many places deep, is 
generally shallow, particularly at the rapids, and 
occasionally rushes down with great force. I expect 
as we enter the limestone district, to change the 
character of these impediments, which have as yet 
consisted of pebbles, gradually enlarging as we move 
up the river; many of limestone are now showing 
themselves. The Muruts declare there are edible 
birds'-nest caves near the Salindong; but we must 
reserve any search till our return, as I will not allow 
anything to interfere with my advance. 

I do enjoy this exploration of new countries. I 
especially enjoy an evening such as this. It is a fine 
star-light night ; we have pitched our tents on a broad 
pebb^ flat, and the men have collected a great pile of 
wood, with which to keep up a cheeiful fire. Most oi 
us are sitting round it, and that everlasting subject 
of discussion arises — how far off are the Eayans. The 
hut to-day appeared as if very lately used, if we are to 
be attacked, I hope it will be in the day-time. The 
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conversation was beginning to flag, when suddenly we 
heard a bird utter three cries to our right. "Ah," 
exclaimed Japer, " that is a good sign/' and instantly 
reverted to head-hunting and omens. I will here 
introduce a story illustrative of the practice. Its cool 
atrocity always makes my heart sick. Japer told it in 
illustration of various omens, and I will try and relate 
it in his own words, whilst they are still ringing in my 
ears. 

" I am acquainted with all the different birds and 
ftniTnalfl in which the Fakatans have faith. Do you 
hear that grasshopper, — it is on the right, and is a 
sign of good fortune. Were there three or four sound- 
ing together, we should instantly leave our hut, at 
whatever time of night, and seek a new resting-place, 
or we should suffer for it. When the bird of omen 
flies over us from the quarter whence we have just 
arrived, it is a good sign ; the bird tells us to advance. 
If he flew from the quarter whence we were going, 
we should return to our last night's resting-place, 
whatever might be the distance. You know that bird 
which has three cries ? When it sounds to the right 
it is good luck ; and also when to the left, if very near 
an enemy, it rejoices to give them to us as a prey. 
When it cries, ^ Trik, trik,' it is death to those that 
advance. 

" I will tell you what has happened to me since I 
have entered El Islam. Two of my grand-children 
died of sickness. How was I to lose the soreness of 
heart occasioned by this event ? I determined to go 
head-hunting. I sent a hundred of my tiibe up the 
Bejang, and started myself with seventy to Bintulu. 
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There the chief of the district came to me and said, 
* You are going to kill some of my people/ * No ; I 
am not/ I answered. 'Well/ he said, 'there is a 
tribe of Ponans living near Lambir, who owe me for 
goods, which they have had for some time. They 
sell their camphor and their wax to others, not to 
me. Go and attack them ; there are only thirty males. 
Bat don't forget me when you divide the women and 
children,' 

" So I sent my brother, who is a brave man, and he 
started in a small canoe, with three men. After a 
long search, he arrived in their neighbourhood, and 
heard them talking in the woods. He therefore hid 
liis canoe, and that night walked np close to their 
village. He then stripped and left his sword and 
everything near an old tree, and fastening a string to 
the stump, crawled towards the house like a pig on all 
fours, but gradually letting out the string behind him ; 
this was to be his guide in returning to his clothes. 
He found that the house was large. He then crawled 
back to the place from whence he started. Not 
satisfied with this inspection, he determined to remain 
there and have a look at the place during the day. 
At dawn he concealed himself in a hollow tree, and 
waited till all the Punans had gone out hunting; 
he then boldly went near the house and counted the 
number of doors — ' famihes ' — which he found to be 
forty. Thereupon, . he returned to his companions, 
and they all together pulled off to Bintulu. 
. '' On meeting, I asked what was the news ? As thia 
was in public, my younger brother answered, ' Antah ' 
(nothing particular) ; but presently calling me on one 
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Bide, he told me all that he had seen. That Yery 
night I started off with my whole party. When we 
reached the entrance of the Lambir Biyery a great 
alligator rose to the finrface, and kept np with onr 
boats the whole way. This was a good omen, and I 
addressed the animal thus : — * grand&ther, give us 
good fortune, and we will provide you with a feast.' 
We were all in the highest spirits, when the omen bird 
flew from the right hand to the left, crying * Trik, 
trik ; ' and immediately another flew from the left to 
the right, sounding ^ Trik, trik.' This double crossing 
was a very bad omen, and portended a fight and much 
contention ; so I said to my followers, ' Let us return 
to our boats for three days ; this omen is very bad/ 
But they laughed at me, and said, ' You are becoming 
afraid.' 'Very well,' I answered, Met us go on; I 
shall not be the otily one to die.' 

*^ Upon this we i^proached the house, and at break 
of day commenced hurling our siHgis (wooden javelins) 
through the bark walls. Upon this the Punans an- 
swered with a flight of sumpits (poisoned arrows), one 
of which struck me on the hand. I dragged it out 
with my teeth, of which I had then a few left, and 
bound up the wound. The charm I possessed pre- 
vented its having any bad effect. When my relations 
saw that I was wounded, they said, * Oh, &ther, you 
had better retire.' But I answered, 'No; I did not 
(Bieek the fight to-day ; I shall not retire.' I tried to 
discharge a new gun I had bought, but the instrument 
(may it and he who sold it me be accursed !) would 
not go off. 
. '' The Punans, fearing that we would use fire^b^aa 
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BOW to eome down from their house to fight on the 
ground. They were thirty^fiyey we were seventy ; but 
the gon had descended as low as that m the heavens " 
— pointing, as he said these words, to the sky (4 p.m.) 
^—** ere the fight was over. We killed them all ; they 
fonght Uke brave men; not one tried to ran away. 
We then went up to the houses and seised the women 
and children. We captured fifty-five. When we 
caught a woman, it was like catching a hen ; all her 
children flocked to her like chickens. When we caught 
a child, the mother rather ran to it directly. That 
night we made merry in the house, and next day 
started off to Bintulu. Some of the captives cried, 
others made no sign. My share came to two, whom 
I sold to a Brunei man for a pikul of guns each (thirty 
Spanish dollars). On that occasion ten of our party 
were killed, and nearly every man wounded, which was 
all caused by neglecting the warning the omen-birds 
gave ; but our young men were too eager. We got 
thirty-five heads. Had they followed my advice, we 
should have Men upon them when unprepared, but I 
was not listened to." 

Such is the story I have before heard, and Japer 
has now again repeated to me in all its details. I 
have writte^ it down almost word for word, omitting, 
however, hia two single combats, in which his oppo- 
nents faU. He is a well-known warrior amongst 
item. The Punans had never done the Pakatans the 
alightest injury ; but, for the sake of easing a chief's 
sore heart, a tribe is massacred. The man who ^ve the 
information got a slave for his trouble. What country 
«MQi prosper where such scenes are constantly occurring ? 
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At this moment there are, most probahly^ from 
twenty to forty Kayans pullmg before us, seeking for 
heads and slaves. We cannot be certain of the 
number, as, from the signs, there may be one or two 
boats; and the maxim of these ruffians is, that out 
of their own country all are fair game. **Were we 
to meet our father, we would slay him." The head 
of a child or of a woman is as highly prized as 
that of a man; so, as easier prey, the miscreants 
seek them by lying in ambush near the plantations. 
I ought to add, that some of the relations of the 
Fakatans, who were killed in the foray, sacrificed two 
of the women captives for the sake of the heads, and 
for revenge. 

Upit and his party listened to this story with great 
interest, and evidently envied Japer the glorious 
chance he had had. I changed the conversation, and 
then they told us of the wrongs they suffered at the 
hands of the people of the capital. To-night, in feu^t, 
they were fiill of stories. Old Japer is a treasury of 
information ; he is so weU acquainted with the 
countries between Sarawak and Brunei. He has a 
thorough faith in ghosts, and tells of many an adven- 
ture with them ; of the spirits who cause the death of 
the wax-hunters, by pushing them off the mengiris or 
tapang-tree. When the unfortunate men, from ineffi- 
cient preparations, as their companions not keeping 
tip a smoky fire to stupefy the bees, are so stung as 
to let go their hold, the natural explanation is never 
taken ; they fly to their superstitions. 

Japer's nephew saw one of these tapang ghosts, and 
managed to keep his eye upon him and prevent him 
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pushing ^iiin off ; he came down without accident, hut 
likewise without wax. I suggested that he invented 
the ghost to excuse his timidity, which Japer thought 
prohahle. To-day we passed one of these lofty trees, 
bearing above twenty bees' -nests, among them four 
old ones white with wax. As the country is full of 
tapangs, in which alone do the bees build their nests, 
the stories of the great amount of wax formerly pro- 
cured in this district may be true. Why do the 
honey-bees generally build on one particular tree? 
Its being the finest in the forest is no good reason ; 
perhaps there is something enticing in the bark. I 
say ** generally," because, though I have never seen 
their nests on other trees, yet I have often come 
across them in the crevices of rocks. 

If travelling has its pleasures, it has also its dis- 
agreeables ; mosquitoes near the sea, leeches by thou- 
sands in the jungle, and swarms of sand-flies on the 
banks of the rivers. The fire being nearly out, there 
is no smoke to drive these last nuisances away, and 
they compel me to close my journal for the night, and 
retire under the shelter of a Scotch plaid. 

I have so often mentioned the omen-birds, that I 
will describe the one which is held in most considera- 
tion by the Seribas Dayaks : body, a bright red ; wings, 
black, chequered with white ; head, black at top, with 
a beak and throat light blue; tail long, a mixture 
of black, white, and brown ; about the size of a black- 
bird; beak slightly hooked. It is a rare bird, and 
is called by the natives Burong Papaw. The bird is 
before me while describing it. I dare say a naturalist 
would notice more peculiarities. 
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5th. — Though I don't usually do much work, yet I 
was so tired this evening that I fell asleep without 
writing in the day's journal; but, waking up at 
nine p.m., I will briefly notice the day's occurrences. 
We got away at quarter-past six, and, after asc^iding 
half a mile, found ourselves at the mouth of the 
Salindong, which is but a smdl stream. A limestone 
cliff marks the entrance, and probably gives the name 
to this tributary, lindongy to overshadow. Opposite 
to it was a Eayan resting-place, where we found 
marks which proved that one party had returned 
down the stream. In the hut was picked up a 
woman's jacket, with a small net, left behind in the 
hurry of departure, so it is probable they captured 
her while fishing on the banks of some rivulet. 

Though certain they had obtained captives, opinions 
were divided on the subject of heads. I could find no 
traces, and old Japer agreed with me that it was un- 
certain ; but it would only be accidentally that we 
could have discovered indications. They had left a 
mark, however, to show their countrymen that they 
had been up the Salindong : it was a long pole, orna- 
mented with three palm leaf tassels pointing up that 
stream. The three tassels were supposed by many 
to show that they had obtained three heads or 
captives ; it might mean either. There are evidently 
two parties out, and it is more than probable that 
there is one ahead of us ; but we should have little 
to fear firom the crew of one boat, even if they took 
us by surprise. However, the men are taking every 
precaution ; the muskets are nightly inspected, dis^ 
charged if suspected of being damp, and kept ready 
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at hand to be used at a moment's notice. I have 
little fear bnt that the heavy volley we could ponr into 
an enemy would drive them off without trouble. 

Our course to-day has been principally through a 
limestone district, though occasionally there is sand- 
stone, as at the mouth of the Tuan Biver. The 
general dip is to the E.N.E. ; sometimes very steep, 
varying from 21^ to 53^ aad 56^. Though we worked 
to 3.45 p.m., staying only an hour and a half for 
breakfast, we made comparatively Uttle progress — 
not, perhaps, more than six miles, as last night's rain 
ndsed a sort of fresh, which was hard to contend 
against amid the limestone rocks and steep banks. 
In fjEict, the last half mile took us nearly two hours 
to accomphsh: the limestone rocks were excessively 
steep, and the river, being confined to a narrow bed, 
rushed along like a miU-sluice in many places. Now 
we found the use of our towing-ropes. After vainly 
endeavouring to pole, we all but two got out, and, 
crawling on to a tolerably even spot, passed the 
tow rope round a tree, for fear the rush of waters 
should be too great for our strength, and then 
hauled. At one place it took our whole united 
crews to get my boat past a deep and dtmgerous 
rapid. 

After two hours' severe work, we managed to reach 
a point under which the men considered we might safely 
bring up ; it is a cliff about forty feet in height, that 
promises shelter in case of a heavy fresh, tmd we may 
have that to-morrow, as the rain is pouring now. 
The advance of the last half mile was entirely the 
men's doing, as at the mouth of the Tuan, by mis- 
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management, we got across the stream and came 
broadside on to a sunken rock, which nearly npset 
us. After this I had no desire to face the rush of 
waters ahead with tired men, and proposed stopping 
at the Tuan, but they said it was not safe. I thought 
it the perfection of a resting-place ; rocks rising on 
either side, crowned by noble trees, whose branches 
met above, forming a most beautiful and extensive 
bower. Of course I was very unwilling to stop, when 
my followers wished to go on ; so I let them have 
their own way, but they said afterwards, had they 
known what work was before them to get over the 
next half mile, they would almost have run the risk 
of remaining at the spot I pointed out. It did, indeed, 
strain our muscles to make the advance. 

We had a very narrow escape, also, from the stu- 
pidity of Upit. At one of the worst rapids we were 
attempting to pole up, he got across our bows ; and, 
in trying to avoid running his frail sampir under 
water, we let go our hold, and were swept back by 
the current at an awful pace. The rebound of the 
waters from the rocks prevented our going on them, 
and saved us from the smash most of our men ex- 
pected. The chief and his Muruts were very unpopular 
after this, and my men showed great unwillingness 
to aid them; but, as they had assisted us in our 
heavy work to get my boat past the rapid, I insisted 
upon doing the same for them. To insure the execu- 
tion of the order, I took the end of the long towing- 
rope myself, and passed it round a tree, and put 
my Malays on a grassy, but rocky point, which 
was completely free from brushwood. There was no 
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difficnlty in hauling this hght sampir up ; but the two 
Muruts left in it were clumsy, and just as it was 
clear of the rapid and approached the bank, nearly 
got their boat across the stream, but though it was 
swept against the rocks, it was too elastic to receive 
much damage. 

The wind has been from south-west all day, and 
therefore from Molu. We have been advancing 
through very hilly country, which rises abruptly from 
the bank : masses of rock continually overshadow the 
river, which is now always confined to a very narrow 
space ; it is therefore deeper and more rapid. Occa- 
sionally there are dark pools, with no bottom with our 
four-fathom poles. Old Japer missed, or only slightly 
wounded, a kijang, a species of roe. Most unlucky 
sportsman ! 

6th. — The expected fresh came on about one a.m. ; 
and as it has rained all the morning, the water will 
still increase for many hours yet. There is very good 
protection where we have secured our boats, though 
the river has risen six feet since yesterday, and is now 
running like a mill-sluice. We have met with so 
many obstructions and delays from these freshes, that 
I begin to fear we shall not accomphsh the object of 
our expedition. Yet I shall persevere until we have 
only three days' provisions left. Food is the chief 
difficulty, otherwise I would spend three months in 
trying to reach the Adang Muruts. The rocks near 
our encampment are both limestone and sandstone, 
the latter uppermost; their dip is east, angle 82^. 
There appears to be too much disturbance of rocks 
here to render any observations of much value, either 
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with regard to the stratification or the angle; the 
rocks are constantly laminated. My men are em- 
ployed in making towing-rc^s of twisted rattans ; the 
one for the garei is strong enough to hold a schooner, 
but we may want ihem in the bad rapids. Yesterday 
we trembled once or twice, fearing our tow-ropes would 
p^. 

At 4 p.m. — The river has not feUen more than two 
and a haJf feet since I marked it at nine a.m. If it 
rain to-night, we shall lose another day. 

It is a cold evening; the gusts of wind occasionally 
driving the drizzly rain before it, so I have asked the 
Muruts to come and have a glass of whiskey with 
me. We have had a couple of hours' talk, and they 
have told me innumerable anecdotes of their own 
lives. Upit mentioned an event which occurred to 
himself not many years ago. His father and mother- 
in-law w^e invited to a feast by the chief Apo : there 
was great drinking, and at night most of the drunken 
guests slept in the house. After some hours, Apo got 
up and killed XJpit's two relations in their sleep; 
perhaps, in revenge of some old injury. 

Upit inmiediately brought his complaint to the 
Sultan, but no attention was paid to him. At last 
one of the men about the court said, *'Why don't 
you revenge yourself?" The Sultan laughed, and 
repeated, ** Ah, why don't you ? " Upit upon this 
went home and prepared his arms, and for two years 
lay in wait in all sorts of places, but could never find 
Apo off his guard. One day, however^ he met him in 
the Trusan river, returning from the Sultan's palace, 
shot him through the body, .and took his head* Upon 
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this, the Sultan fined him a hundred pikola of brass 
guns (3,000 dols.), not for killing Apo, but for dis- 
respect to hin^elf in shooting a man who had lately 
left his palace, though the deed took place twenty 
miles away. Upit^ by great exertions, and by the 
assistance of all the neighbouring villages, paid a 
portion of the fine. It is an illustration of Boroean 
government. 

7th. — ^A beautiful night, but towards morning it 
rained heavily. I turned round in my bed, and made 
up my mind to lose another day, but at dawn, finding 
the river not so rapid as I expected, we pushed off a 
few minutes after six a.m., and after an hour's heavy 
work, were rewarded by finding the hills gradually 
receding from the banks, thus allowing the river fre^ 
scope. 'As might be imagined, this was a sign that we 
had passed the limestone district; gradually it gave way 
to sandstone, and with it came a more open country. 
The river soon became broader, but shallower; and 
though it necessitated hard work^ it was not to be 
compared to the difficulties we overcame on the 6th. 

During our progress up this river we have kept very 
much along the banks, and have had to t^e great 
care not to shake snakes into our boats. These reptiles 
are constantly found concealed amid the foliage of 
fruit-trees, or lying quietly along the branches to catch 
unwary birds which seek their food there. In fact, their 
colours so much resemble those of the trees, that it is 
often difficult to distinguish them. Musa one day drew 
my attention to a -tree and said, ** Xhere is a large 
snake." I could not see it, but on his pointing to i;t 
with his sword^ I noticed a brown creature thicker rthan 
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my arm, coiled romid a bough, with its head resting 
near a bunch of fruit, waiting the arrival of some 
unwary pargam, the splendid green pigeon of these 
forests. It looked exactly of the colour of the bough 
on which it was restmg, and the green snakes are 
equally difficult to be detected. There is one with large 
regular scales, and a triangular head, which is the 
dread of the native, and if its poisonous qualities equal 
its offensive look, it must be a venomous one indeed. 
These unpleasant neighbours are, however, rarely seen, 
though pretty green flower snakes may be occasionally 
noticed among the bushes, or ghding over the blossoms 
on the look-out for msects. One of a bright green 
with yellow stripes down its sides is no doubt a beau- 
tiful object, but I dislike snakes of every kind. My 
men, who appear to have quite as strong an antipathy 
to them, cut at them on every occasion with their swords. 
Land tortoises are continually dropping from the 
overhanging trunks of trees as they hear the noise of 
our paddles. We were once much startled by a large 
animal springing from a high bough, and falling with 
a heavy splash within a few feet of our boat : it 
turned out to be a huge biaWak, or guana, which, 
being alarmed, thus made his escape. The guana is a 
species of lizard, growing to a great length, and is the 
enemy of our poultry. My dogs once killed one in 
Brunei which measured six feet six inches in length. 
The whole pack attacked it ; and while it was endea- 
vouring to save its tail, a bold dog seized it by the 
throat, and held it tight, while the rest of the pack 
destroyed it. It is the only instance I have known 
of dogs fSftdng so large a biawak; but they were of 
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English breed, and all were nltimately kiUed by their 
intrepid bat unwary attacks on the wild pigs. 

The biawaks used very often to pay us a visit at 
Sarawak, as we had an extensive poultry-yard, imd 
their presence in the day-time was always announced 
by the loud cackling of the fowls ; if it were a small 
one, the cocks and hens would gather round it, and 
make feigned attacks upon it, and the beast, almost 
bewildered by the cries of the circle of enemies, would 
raise its head high and take a survey of them, as if 
choosing which he should seize. We once succeeded 
in approaching almost close to one, thinking we could 
catch him, as the ground was free from brushwood, 
but it quickly outran us, disappearing down a neigh- 
bouring ravine. The Chinese are fond of its flesh, 
considering it veiy deUcate eating. 

I have also often been disturbed by the cackling of 
the fowls, and going to discover the cause, have found 
them attacking a snake which has unwarily ventured 
in their neighbourhood. I one day saw about twenty 
large Cochin cocks and hens surrounding some object, 
and approaching near, saw it was a fine cobra, about 
six feet in length. The reptile had its head raised 
nearly a foot, and was making sUght darts at the 
fowls which ventured near, but unable to do much, 
for as soon as it attempted to move, several pecks 
were made at its tail. A friend who was standing 
near, knocked the snake on the head, and inmiediately 
all the inhabitants of the poultry-yard set upon it and 
tore it to pieces. 

After nine hours' severe poling and hauling we 
came to a stop for the night at 4.25 p.m. I was 
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desirons to reach the Madihit, t)tit the men were too 
exhausted to proceed farther. We have Aot had a^ 
bearing of Molu for some time, bnt we are aimons 
for it, in order to determine onr position. I got otit 
sJl the salt fish that was left, and divided it among 
the men, to whom it was most acceptable, as they had 
had nothing but rice for many days. 

After we had finished our supper, I called the whole 
party together to discuss our future proceedings. I 
expliained to them the information I had been enablect 
to collect from the Muruts ; that we might reach the" 
Adang landing-place by water, but that as we ad- 
vanced the country would become more difl&cult ; and> 
that, in the present state of the river, it was imprac- 
ticable to face the rapids; that if we attempted the 
water way and failed, we must return home, as it wa» 
quite impossible to walk along its banks, the hills 
were too lofty and far too steep ; in fact, no one would 
ever attempt it who knew anything of the country .• 
The second plan was to ascend the Madihit, which 
could not be very far off, then leave our boats, and 
walk across, the Murut guides assuring us we could 
do the distance in seven days. I ptit it to the whole 
party to consider. Musa, after a short consultation, 
said they would prefer wjJking to feeing even seven 
days of such work as we had had ; and as it was two 
or three days from the Adang landing-place to the 
houses, it would be better to start at once from the 
Madihit, leaving the principal portion of our heavy 
fcaggag© 'with the boats. My heart was slightly 
despcmdent yesterday, but to-day's progress has com- 
pletely cheered me up. 
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Jnst at sunset, we noticed a few flying foxes far 
up in tbe sky ; the j seemed very numerous, but were 
almost beyond view. Sometimes, however, they fly 
low, pursuing their onward course with steady flapping 
wings. For two hours I once watched them at the 
entrance of the Sibuyau river, passing us by tens of 
thousands, and all flying in one direction, doubtless 
towards some place where they rest at night. While 
preparing their tents, my men disturbed a huge firog 
that appeared about nine inches long ; it was of a dark 
gray colour. I was assured, however, that a full- 
grown frog was double this size, and if one could 
judge of their dimensions by their noise, when they 
are heard in a marsh, we might readily beheve the 
Muruts' account. I remember hearing the late Mr. 
Hayes of Siam say he had seen them there with 
bodies as large as a fall-sized dinner plate. 

8th. — ^We found the Madihit to be two miles farther 
up on the left bank. The main stream continues 
broad, and is fiimished with islands and immense 
pebbly flats, reminding me of the portion near the 
Madalam at very low water. The hills are now at 
some distance apart, allowuig broader and flatter 
strips of cultivatable knd along the banks. Our last 
night's resting-place was quite a level point; we 
brought up a little above it, under a jutting portion 
of the bank, which was higher, and near it was a 
beautiful natural bower which would have afforded 
shelter for all our boats, had the stream risen high ; 
some of the men encamped in it. The Madihit, a 
short distance from the mouth, is but a shallow, 
pebbly torrent ; and a little more than half a mile up 
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we were obliged to leave our large garei, and take to 
the sampirsy most of the men following along the 
banks ; and now, less than two miles farther^ we have 
to leave our boats, and take to walking. 

We noticed a very handsome tree, whose trunk 
shoots out almost horizontally from the banks: its 
branches rise perpendicularly into the air, but let fall 
on either side rows of long drooping twigs, covered 
with elegant foliage. It was loaded with fruit, whose 
extended wings are of a beautiful pink colour, and 
amid this forest it had a gorgeous effect. I beheve 
it is of the order Dipterocarpce. There is another very 
remarkable tree which grows on rocky soil : its bark 
strips naturally from the trunk, leaving a brightish 
brick-red stem. 

We have passed yesterday and to-day much young 
jungle ; indeed, except where the hills are steep, there 
are few old trees. Fish are very plentiful in the river, 
but the rapidity of the stream prevents the net from 
acting properly. Just before entering the Madihit, I 
noticed a range of high hills, bearing south-east, said 
to be called the Paya Paya in Malay, the very difficult 
hills, and round their eastern base the Limbang runs. 

No rain last night or to-day. I find it impossible 
to continue writing, from the cloud of sand-flies that 
are tormenting me. Having made a smoky fire, I am 
at last rid of them. I have divided the remainder of 
the rice, and find that the careful men have enough 
for seven or eight days, while the improvident have 
not enough for five; so that they must carry sago; 
and, to my regret, Ahtan reports that all my tin-meata 
were left at home, but I have enough biscuit for seven 
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days ; in fSftct, I shall leave some behind me for the 
journey back. Our sportsmen again missed both a 
deer and a pig ; so that, after having had every day 
many chances, nothing has been secured, though we 
have with us two of the most femious hunters on the 
Limbang. I never had a shot myself, as my heavy 
boat was generally behind the others. The rock 
forming the base of many of these pebbly rapids is a 
dark gray sandstone. By the barometer, we are 637 
feet above the level of the sea, and as we have been 
toiling up rapids since we left the Damit, it accounts 
for this elevation. 

The men have been working away, forming a cache 
for the things we must leave behind: it is raised on 
four poles, so as to be quite secure from pigs. 

To show how extensively the Chinese formerly 
spread over the country, I may notice that they had 
pepper plantations even up the Madihit as late as the 
remembrance of some of the oldest Muruts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MY LIMBANG JOURNAL— continw^. 

September lOih. — I was so stung by hornets yester- 
day that I was unable to write in my journal, and eyen 
now it is a work of difficulty. 

After some trouble, I got the sampirs hauled up 
on the bank, to be beyond the reach of freshes ; 
and all the things we intended to leaye behind were 
careftdly stowed away. The sago we left in the 
boats, none of the men choosing to burden themselves 
with any of it, though I warned them not to take 
less than seven days' provisions, but all warnings 
were useless. 

Having divided the packages, we got away yester- 
day at 9.15, and started in an easterly direction 
for above an hour, then southerly for about two hours, 
when we reached the small stream of Eawan. Our 
course led us from one bank to the other of the 
Madihit, crossing and recrossing it nearly every reach, 
a most fatiguing operation, and trying to one's feet, 
over slippery sandstone rocks and pebbles. The 
forest, though principally consisting of small trees, 
is tolerably clear, and presents no particular difficulties, 
nor is it so infested by leeches as in the neigh- 
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]^»<KL]^ood of Mok. At 12.30 we began to ascend a 
steep yalley (easterly ), generally making the bed of 
tlie* Bawan *OQr path. A mountain torrent never 
affinrds yery easy walking, and three of our men were 
so fittigued that at 3.15, after siz hours' work, I 
consented to encsunp. 

It was in following the bed of the Bawan that 
I was stung. Notice was given by the guide to 
leave the direct path, aid we all did ; but I suppose 
some one disturbed the hornets, as they attacked me 
with a ferocity which appears incredible : many flew at 
me, but two fixed on my arms and stung me through 
my double clothing. They poised themselves a mo- 
ment in the air, and then came on with a rush that 
it was impossible to avoid. The pain was acute, but 
I saved my face. I tumbled down the steep bank in 
a moment, and, throwing aside rifle and ammunition, 
plunged up to my eyes in a pool, until the buzzing 
ceased, and the hornets had returned to their nests. 

Some of my men were also stung, but they squeezed 
a little tobacco juice on the wounds, and they say they 
felt no further inconvenience. I tried it about an 
hour afterwards, but it did me no good. I had no 
idea that the sting of this insect was so severe : my 
right ^m swelled up to double its natural size, and 
was acutely painful; now, on the second day, it is 
much less so, but as the swelling continues, it is im- 
possible to use it much. In the night we were again 
unfortunate, being attacked by the selimbada, a most 
poiscmous ant, which quickly drove us from the tents, 
and compelled us to take refuge on a small pebbly flat 
near Uie stream. Fortunately for us it was a fine 
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Btarlight sky, as we had to spend the remamder of 
the night there. I have called the sting poisonous, 
for though it has but little permanent e£fect, the pain 
is acute. The Uttle sleep I had was due to the last 
bottle of porter that remained. My men were so 
heavily laden, that had I brought a stock of drink- 
ables, I could not have had them carried. I have 
with me but a couple of bottles of whiskey and one 
of brandy. % 

Having put my right arm, the most painfiil, into a 
sling, I was enabled to make a start with the rest of 
the party, except Japer, who had an attack of elephan- 
tiasis. So leaving two volunteers with him, we con- 
tinued our course ; they promising to follow as soon as 
possible after the fit was over, and they can easily 
overtake our loaded men. I would myself gladly have 
stayed behind, as my arms were in a very unfit state 
to be used, and I was compelled to carry my own 
rifle ; but the fear of running short of provisions 
made me push on. Having left the tents at 7.80, we 
soon commenced ascending hills. Our course was at 
first S.W., but on reaching the summit of a ridge, we 
followed it to the S.S.E. The guides had some 
difficulty in discovering the path, which was com- 
pletely overgrown. We found traces, however, of 
recent visitors. 

Leaving the ridge, we descended a stream called 
Patra, where the guide said he wished us to remain 
while he went ahead in search of the path ; so that, 
very unwillingly, I brought up at twelve, and our 
guide started to explore. One of the traces we found 
in the course of our walk was quite fresh, a human 
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footstep in the mnd, not a couple of honrs old, and 
many broken branches. This caused as great excite- 
ment as ever Bobinson Orasoe conld have felt when 
he discovered the one on the sand, and the whole 
party collected to examine it. One man yentnred to 
observe, "Perhaps there are enemies in the neigh- 
bourhood." At this I laughed, and suggested it 
might be a wax-hunter, who, having caught sight of 
us, had started off to give notice of the approach of 
our formidable party: for the twenty muskets must 
have made it look formidable to him. 

Our path to-day was rather difficult, as we had to 
ascend many steep hills, and sometimes to move 
along their faces, which is tiresome walking: it is 
only on the ridges that our advance is pleasant. We 
had a view of the Molu range through the trees, 
and also saw many other mountain chains, but no 
sign of those extensive plains that we were promised ; 
perhaps, however, we have not penetrated far enough 
into tiie country. No portion of Molu appears to 
drain into the Limbang, except through the Mada- 
1am, the waters of its southern and western ^aces 
being carried off by the Tutu and the Milanau into 
the Baram. The waters of the Patra are very muddy, 
there evidently having been a landslip on its upper 
course, in fact I observed one to-day that left the 
surfetce of a whole hill quite bare. Our Muruts 
have just killed a large rock snake, and they are 
now cleaning it preparatory to its forming a portion 
of their dinner. 

They surprised their snake basking in the sun, and 
cut off its head: but some time before we were 
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ascending a waterfaJl, and while looking at some 
flowers, a friend accideoxtally touched a gray rock- 
snake lying lazily extended across our path ; I saw 
him spring aaide, and had but a moment to get out of 
ihe way, as the reptile dashed past. On our return, 
while choosing a good pool to bathe, we observed the 
Bnake, which was about twelve feet long, vainly endea- 
vouring to escape up a rock, and finding it could not, 
it made a da^h at us« We thought at the time that 
it meant to attack us, but probably it was only an 
endeavour to effect its escape. We drove it back with 
boughs to the deep pool before us, and then hurled 
large stones at it till it seemed to be dead ; but on 
descending ,to the water to get out the body to 
examine, it had disappeared, diving into Bome hole or 
crevice in the rock. The Malays have a great 
4read of most kinds of snakes, but this they espe*- 
ciaUy dislike. 

The cobra is, however, the most disa^eable one, 
particularly when met with in the water ; one tried to 
Bwim across the river just below our boat ; as soon as 
it saw us, it directed its course our way, not, I believe, 
to attack us, but simply as something to rest on ; but 
jny men in great alarm gave way, and escaped the 
beast. I have heard men say, that the cobra will not 
be frightened back by beating the water with the 
paddles, but must be killed, or it will enter the boat ; 
if it succeed in doing so every Malay would instantly 
spring into the water and leave their canoe to drift 
away. 

4 pan. — Our guide £i Nun has just returned, and 
brought with him the man whosa traces have kapt up 
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on the qvi vive. He says that having walked on about 
half an hour, he was hailed, and after a distant parley, 
the man approached, and to their mutual astonish- 
ment they found that they were countrymen, and that 
it was, in fact, his brother-in-law, in order to visit 
whose sister he had joined our party, the gay gentle- 
man having left his young wife to go and seek his 
fortune and another wife in the neighbourhood of 
Brunei. Such meetings sometimes take place in 
romance, but seldom in real life. The stranger is 
one of a large party who are now pig-hunting in the 
"neighbourhood, so that my chief fear — that we should 
not find our way — has left me. We may get a deer, 
as these hunters have just secured a pig. The new 
comer says he thought we were a party of head- 
hunters, therefore, did not make himself known to us. 
He followed us for some time, and felt a great inclina- 
tion to send a poisoned arrow amongst us ; but that we 
were too strong. Very fortunate for him he did not 
do so, or it might have fared ill with him. 

11th. — Our guide left us again last night to join 
the wax-seekers, and we are now waiting his return. 

There is an old Brunei man with us named Bujang 
who says that the people of his quarter, as well as of 
some others, descend from Muruts, and that they 
turned Mohamedans shortly after they captured the 
daughter of the Sultan of Johore. This is the tradi- 
tion or history: they were, as usual, cruising down 
the Gulf of Siam, looking out for prey, when they 
observed a prahu, gaily dressed out with banners, 
pulling along the coast. Giving chase, they soon 
came up with her, and found the daqghter of the 
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Sultan of Johore, surrounded by a bevy of pretty 
attendants ; they seized them and carried them off to 
Brunei, and presented the lady to their chief, who 
married her. 

When the father heard of it, he sent a great depu- 
tation of nobles to entreat the Murut chief to turn 
Mohamedan, and marry his daughter according to the 
custom of that reUgion. He made no difficulty, but, 
on the contrary, invited the nobles to remain and take 
wives in the country. Many did, and it soon became 
a great rendezvous for the Malays ; in fact, the mass 
of the people are descended from odds and ends of 
strangers, together with their wives, taken from among 
the aborigines. The rajahs all say they are of Johore 
descent. 

Bujang affirms that his parish musters nearly a 
thousand fighting men ; and that, with the Eadayans, 
or Mohamedans of the hills, they have an offensive 
and defensive alliance, which enables them to hold 
their own, and not be treated as the other parishes 
are. He was very proud that they would not suffer 
the rajahs to take their women, except with the 
parents' consent. It is a fact that an unbetrothed 
girl, of decent appearance, can never be kept by her 
parents. A rajah sees her, and orders her to be sent 
to his harim, that he may honour her by taking her 
as a concubine. They, therefore, betroth their chil- 
dren in childhood, and then they are usually safe. He 
says — and the Bisayas have a similar tradition — ^that 
Brunei was formerly a lake, that burst through into 
the sea near the island of liigaran. 

8 p.m. — ^We have only walked two hours and a half 
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to-day, as, when we arrived at the hut of the Adang 
hunters, our Muruts were unwilling to go farther, 
hoping to come in for a very good share of the flesh of 
the wild pig that was hung up around ; so we stopped, 
though anxious to reach a river. It is a great luxury 
after a walk, to get a bathe in a fresh, running stream. 
Now we are encamped on an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
with only a very tiny spring of water near. With the 
party of Adang Muruts there is an old chief who has 
agreed to return with us to his village, leaving his 
young men to gather honey and wax. The few 
Adangs we have met have rather a heavy, forbidding 
appearance, except the old chief and another. 

Nearly all of this party of hunters are armed with 
sumpitans or blow-pipes, which are as usual of dark 
hard red wood, and have a spear-head, lashed on very 
neatly with rattans on one side of the muzzle, and an 
iron sight on the other. The arrows are carried in 
very neatly-carved bamboo cases, and are themselves 
but sUps of wood, tipped with spear-shaped heads cut 
out of bamboo. The poison looks like a translucent 
gum, of a rich brown colour; and when dipped into 
water of a temperature of one hundred and fifty 
degrees, it begins to melt; but on being withdrawn 
and placed over the flame of a lighted candle, instantly 
becomes hard again. The butt of the arrow is fixed 
in a round piece of the pith of a palm, which fits the 
bore of the pipe. The poison is chiefly that of the 
Upas, though the natives say that the juice from one 
kind of creeper is even more virulent than that of 
that deadly tree. On inquiry, I find that none of the 
people of these countries can manufacture the sum- 
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pitans, which they purchase from traders, who procure 
them within the territory of Sarawak, from the wild 
Punans and Pakatans of the Bintulu or the Rejang, 
and are therefore very dear, and highly prized, and no 
amount offered will induce a man to part with a 
fayourite sumpitan. 

These Muruts were furnished with war jackets and 
helmets. The former well padded, and thickly covered 
oyer with cowrie sheUs ; the latter of the same mate- 
rial, with hanging flaps, so as to protect the wearer's 
neck from poisoned arrows. I heard that the sup- 
plying of cowrie shells formed a sort of trade in the 
Trusan districts. These Muruts, like those seen near 
the coast, often wear their hair tied in a knot behind, 
and keep it in its place by a great pin, fashioned 
something like a spear-head both in size as well as in 
appearance, which is made, according to the means of 
the wearer, either of brass or of bamboo. 

Our walk to-day presented no feature of interest : a 
stiff climb to a narrow ridge, and then along it rising 
gradually to the hunter's temporary hut. We but 
occasionally got glimpses of the country through the 
trees, and it presents one general view of forest, 
covering hill and valley. If we are to take such 
short walks as these, the journey will be an easy one 
indeed. I did not regret our little progress to-day, 
as it enabled old Japer to come up with us, his acute 
attack having left him. I never was in such a country 
for bees: they everywhere swarm in the most dis- 
agreeable manner, and ants and other insects are 
equally numerous. 

12th. — There was much thunder and Ughtning last 
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night, Tdth rain ; but, notwithstanding the continued 
drizzle, I got away before seven, with the chiefs son 
as guide. Our walk was more direct to-day, the path 
being well known to our leader. The course was 
generally in a S. by E. direction ; on the whole, oyer 
a Tery similar country to that traversed yesterday, 
the trees hemmed us in so closely that we could 
obtain no view whatever. We crossed numerous 
streams, as the Sangin, Bopan, and Gritang, and 
have now stopped at a very pleasant one, the Lemi- 
lang, encamping on a high bank about 100 feet above 
it (900 feet above the level of the sea). We have 
done more work to-day, walking above six hours. 
Noticed some tracks of the tambadau. The EaUo 
hills, perhaps 5,500 feet high, have been on our left 
all day. The most active man I have ever seen is a 
young Murut, who walked part of the way with us : he 
had a perfect figure, and is the only pleasant-looking 
man besides the chief that belonged to the party of 
hunters. 

ISth. — I have little to enter, except that we walked 
five hours south-east, then four east, then another 
north, passing over the same kind of country as 
xhbobI. The only noticeable event was catching some 
fine fish when we reached the Madihit, which is formed 
by the junction of the Bapaw and the Obar. The 
operation of fishing is simple : stones are hurled into 
a pool, upon which the fish fly for conceahnent to 
holes in the rocks ; the men jump into the water, 
and soon bring them out of their hiding-places. They 
caught five lai^e and above a dozen small fish ; one 
was eighteen inches long, and very M. Ahtan was 
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successfdl in getting a fine one, which he is at present 
engaged in cooking, so that we shall each dine off half 
of it to-night. The scales are very large ; it is the 
same kind as I have previously noticed in the' Madalam 
and Tampasuk. 

After this good fortune, we crossed the river, and 
ascended the steep hill of Pakong Lubfing, till we 
reached a Uttle rivulet running into the Obar. I 
really believe that the great loss of blood from leeches 
is the cause of the famtness I feel to-night ; I have 
pushed off hundreds, and the wounds continue to 
bleed for some time. Perhaps this, and the very 
heavy day's work, may account for the strong dis- 
inclination I feel to write my journal. The Muruts 
are beginning to be full of dismal stories of enemies, 
saying they have suffered much lately from the attacks 
of neighbouring tribes, who have shot at them with 
their poisoned arrows, and kilted many, including 
some women and children. However, there is not 
much reliance to be placed in such stories when told in 
the woods. During the evening a very disagreeable- 
looking insect kept attacking my candle. It looked like 
a dead but branched twig, and an ordinary observer 
would scarcely notice the difference till he saw it 
move ; its legs were represented by four dead branches. 
There is another more common, that has wings like a 
couple of bright green leaves. (Our camp 1,500 feet.) 

The Murut guides are but scantily provided with 
food, and search eagerly for snakes, tortoises, and 
fresh-water turtle. The last would be a grand find, 
as it is often three feet long, without including the 
head and neck : its upper shell and chest are covered 
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with a soft skin, large openings being left for the 
limbs, each of which has five fingers, three of them 
armed with thin but strong claws, those on the thumbs 
being the largest ; the fourth and fifth fingers have 
no claws, and their joints are such as to admit of 
much movement in a lateral direction, particularly the 
fifth, which, when the fin is distended, is at right 
angles to the first three. The back is of an uniform 
dark gray; the upper part of the head dark olive 
green, mottled with yellow spots ; the nose is prolonged 
into a non-retractile, pointed soft snout, about an inch 
in length, and the nostrils are rather large ; the tail is 
about three inches long and very fleshy. Its stomach, 
when opened, often contains many kinds of firuits, par- 
ticularly wild figs and some large kernels, which, 
though not harder than filberts, pass unbroken through 
its homy jaws, which appear, however, well adapted 
for cutting up food of this consistence. I may add, 
that the lower part of its neck is covered with a fold of 
loose cartilaginous skin, into which it withdraws its 
head, with the exception of the pig-like snout. 

14ih. — Walked to-day seven hours in a general 
east-north-east direction ; in fact, from the range that 
separates the Madihit waters from the Limbang, the 
Adang mountains were pointed out, bearing east-north- 
east. We had a distant view of some high peaks, 
bearing due south, said to be those in the interior of 
Baram. We had also a tolerable view of the Molu 
range, which enabled me to fix our position. I found 
to-day, just as we were crossing the ridge, one of the 
most curious insects I have ever seen ; it appeared 
like a gigantic moth, above four inches in length, and 
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was of a brown colour, with a band of bright green 
just across its neck; although it had the look of a 
moth, on closer examination it proved to be a great 
horse-fly. I have little to enter to-day, as the walking 
has been over the same style of ground, and there 
has been no incident to vary the ordinary routine. 
We pass a good many abandoned huts, with an 
occasional deer-skin hanging up to dry, the mark of 
the hunters ; and, to our great disappointment, we find 
the same men have been poisoning the riyer with the 
beaten out roots of the tuba plant, capturing all the 
good fish near the encampment. Some of my followers 
strayed farther down, and saw several of a very large 
kind, but they escaped into such deep holes that it was 
impossible to get them out. 

I am afraid our provisions are drawing to a close. 
I see some hungry looks and other symptoms of dis* 
comfort among about half the men — aU their own 
fault. The careful have still two days' rice ; three, if 
they did not assist their companions : the greedy ones 
have been trusting to my biscuits. However, as I 
could not sit down to my dinner of plam boiled rice 
with so many envying me, I told my servant to take 
sufficient biscuits for ourselves, and then divide the 
remamder into twenty-three heaps. I remembered 
Galton's plan, and making one of the men turn his 
back to the Uttle piles, I pointed to a heap, and he 
cried out a name ; so that they were fairly and without 
favour distributed. 

The non-careful men were very disappointed with 
this plan; they thought I should have only given 
those that had no rice a share, but that I explained 
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to them would be encouraging improvidence. A 
similar thing occurred when I lost my boat at Molu. 
The men, rather than carry rice, preferred trusting 
to jungle produce, vainly hoping we could do three 
days' work in one. We are encamped on the Urud, 
a tributary of the Limbang. The highest point 
crossed to-day was 2,500 feet : our present elevation 
is about 1,400 feet, after many ups and downs. One 
of the most melancholy sounds in the forest is the cry 
of the wahwah, and after sunset it sounded near us, 
to be answered by a disconsolate companion not very 
fax off. 

15th. — An hour's walk brought us to the Upper 
Limbang, whose bed is here, perhaps, seventy yards 
wide, very shallow, not reaching to the hip. It flows 
from the SiHngid mountains, and is 3aid, after skirting 
their western face, to turn to the south-east to its 
sources in Lawi. Si Nuri, one of our guides, pretend- 
ing to hear a bad bird, wanted to return, though we 
were all struggling against the stream in the middle 
of the river. As this was the second time he had 
made the attempt to-day, I would not stand it, so 
ordered him over ; however, to satisfy timid minds, I 
had the guns discharged, cleaned, and reloaded. He 
said his angei (omen bird) told him there was fighting 
at his house. We then continued to Sungei Rapaw, 
where we stopped to eat our breakfast. The old chiefs 
son was very much astonished by the rapidity and 
accuracy of fire of one*of the revolving carbines. He 
had never seen any firearms, unless common flint 
muskets. 

Shortly after again starting, I observed a commotion 
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among the guides, and was told that the new man and 
Si Nuri, his hrother-in-law, wanted us to take a round- 
about way, to avoid a country swarming, they said, 
with enemies, who would shoot at us from the jungle. 
This would entail the loss of another day, and the 
climbing of an extra high mountain. We preferred 
the enemies to the extra work, as our food will be all 
finished to-morrow ; so the two guides left us, and one 
of the remaining Adang men undertook to find a 
road. It struck me afterwards that it was merely a 
dispute about whose house we should first visit. Upit 
and four followers wanted naturally to go to their 
relatives, while Si Nuri was anxious to get as quickly 
as possible to see his wife and relations; but as he 
could speak little Malays I did not understand his 
explanation. 

Our new guide, turning north for a short time, soon 
brought us to the Bopo, a branch of the Limbang, 
which is, perhaps, a third less than the mam stream. 
From thence we continued our course north, climbing 
up a steep mountain, about 2,500 feet in height ; then 
turning to the north-east, we continued that course 
till 4.10 p.m., when we reached the Bapangal stream. 
Excluding all stoppages and petty rests, we walked 
about six hours and a half, and made about eight 
miles. From near the summit of the high hill we had 
a view of some fresh clearings which appeared about 
seven miles o£f in a north-east direction. The villages 
are said to be on the other^side of the clearings, 
beyond a low hill. As we must have approached 
these forms three miles, we cannot have more than 
eight miles of walking before us ; at all events, I shall 
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do my ntmost to reach the houses to-morrow night, 
whether the men follow or not, as after the biscuit 
division of yesterday I have only rice for one day, 
coffee, and the remains of a bad China ham. Just 
as we were crossing the Bopo, an animal slipt quietly 
into the water, which I think was an otter. A few 
days before leaving my house, I was veitness of a 
desperate fight between my dogs and a very fierce 
female otter. They had surrounded a pool, and kept 
her in it, but as it was very shallow a dog would dash 
in and make a snap at her ; at last she seized one by 
the nose, and would not let go ; the dog, a very small 
English terrier, did not utter a ciy, but struggled 
towards the bank, when the whole pack fell upon the 
enemy^ and tore it to pieces. Yet in death it did not 
let go its hold, and to free the dog's nose the otter's 
jaws had to be forced open with a spear-head. (Best- 
ing-place, 1,300 feet.) 

16th. — ^Walking on till 4.30, after eight hours of 
regular hard work, we have not reached the Adang 
villages, but have a prospect of doing so to-morrow. 
We have still the range of lofty mountains to cross ; 
yesterday's clearings and low hills we have passed. 
When at 4.30 I sat down on a rock, with the rain 
pouring in torrents, and the men standing shivering 
around me, I could not but feel a Uttle despondent 
when I asked the guide where were the houses, and 
he replied over that high mountain : but observing the 
men were watching me, I burst out laughing, a very 
unnatural sound it seemed, and said I thought the 
Adang dwellings had yanished in the clouds. 

Presently the Upit, who had been reconnoitring 
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ahead, came stealing back, and said he had found two 
fresh huts that belonged to a Mnrat tribe with whom 
they were at war, that we must instantly retrace our 
steps half a mile at least, and pitch our tents there. 
I was in a very bad mood to receive such a proposition, 
and told him that if the devil himself lived in those 
huts, I would make him give me a share of them 
to-night, and bade him to lead the way. Tired as he 
was, I could scarcely persuade him that I was in 
earnest ; but, calling on my Malays to follow, we soon 
made an advance towards the dreaded spot, and then, 
after twice attempting to lead us astray, the chief 
brought us to the huts, which had evidently not been 
vacated many hours; perhaps after the inmates had 
got a distinct view of our party. The ashes of the 
fires were still warm, and we had no difficulty in 
rekindling them. 

As the rain continued to descend in torrents, we 
were pleased indeed to find warm dry quarters, and 
having extended the tent from one of the huts, there 
was room for all. As old Japer and four of the men 
had not reached us by half-past five, we discharged 
our fire-arms one after the other to give them notice 
of our whereabouts, in case they should be wandering 
within hearing. It likewise served the purpose of 
intimating to the Muruts concealed about that we 
were not head-hunters, as these seek concealment and 
not publicity. My best men having assisted the im- 
provident have but a poor meal to-night. Our walk 
to-day was over very uneven ground, steep hills and 
numerous trees, among others the true Adang. The 
last candle is going out, so I finish. 
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17th and 18th. — ^My journal . did not reach me till 
this evening, so I must enter the two days together. 
Japer did not make his appearance during the night. 
At dawn, finding there remained in my private store a 
small biscuit for each man, I shared them out, and 
then started off at 6.30, hoping to reach the houses, 
and from thence send assistance to the stragglers. I 
gave notice that I expected no man to wait for his 
neighbour, but to push on and do the best he could 
for himself. Our route at first lay over the low ground 
skirting the foot of the mountain, then up a tolerably 
easy ascent, one of the spurs of the Adang range, 
which appears to run north and south. After half an 
hour's walking, I observed the guides dart to an old 
tree, I followed, and we were soon occupied in devour- 
ing edible fimgi ; after this sUght repast, we continued 
our course. 

About 10 a.m. four of the Muruts dropped their 
heavy burdens, intending to return for them next day, 
and started off at a running pace. I was following 
when I heard Ahtan's soft voice say, ** May I come 
too, sir ? " I said, " Yes, if you can keep up." This 
was very well for a few hundred yards ; but, to my 
surprise, I found two Muruts drop behind, then Upit ; 
at last the remaining guide stretched himself on his 
back, and said he was done up. I tried all I could to 
rouse them, but with no effect, until the arrival of the 
fifth Murut, who was one of the baggage train, with 
half a ham, the last of the provisions, and not good 
food unsoaked, without a drop of water for miles, but 
I told the Muruts that if they would try and reach the 
top of the mountain I would then cook and divide it. 
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This roused two, and after much trouble we arrived 
at the first peak, there we stopped ; a fire was lit, and 
with a chopper we divided the ham into great bits. 
While cooking we shouted to the other three Muruts 
to make haste, and presently we heard the chief 
begging us not to begin till he arrived. As none of 
the Malays would touch it, we divided the meat into 
seven portions, and they were soon devoured, skin and 
all, and the bones crushed for the marrow, Ahtan and 
I eagerly joining in the meal. For a fortnight we had 
lived on very unsubstantial food, and the great exercise 
we were taking gave us appetites that scorned being 
satisfied with simple boiled rice. 

A few minutes after the meal was over, the Muruts 
gave a grunt of satisfaction, and started off, and con- 
tinued ascending till we had reached the height of 
5,000 feet; where we struck off to the north-east, 
down to a dashing torrent, one of the feeders of the 
Trusan river; here we bathed, then off again up a 
very steep hill. This was too much for Ahtan. He 
turned an imploring look on me, and seemed ready 
to burst into tears ; but I spoke to him very angrily^ 
asking him if at the last moment he intended to dis- 
grace himself, and relieving Him of my sword, he 
pushed on, and in a few minutes we were at the 
summit. Here we sat down for half an hour ; then 
on, generally descending, sometimes excessively steep, 
and it was with the greatest pleasure that at 5.30 p.m. 
I found myself at the edge of a great clearing, still 
burning, with two village houses at its eastern verge. 

Our guides had a short consultation as to how we 
should announce ourselves to the people, whom we 
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could perceive working on the fiarms. At length Upit 
shonted out. There was immediately a great commo- 
tion among the Mumts, but they soon recognized the 
voices, and, as we forced onr way through the tangled 
trees that were felled in every direction, they came 
forward to welcome my companions. They soon ex- 
plained who I was, and I was received with great 
civihty and with symptoms of much curiosity. No 
wonder ; they had often heard of the white man, but 
I was the first specimen that had ever reached their 
country. Half way across the clearing we met crowds 
of women and children collected to hear the news, all 
of ns being supplied with sugar-cane to amuse us 
while a meal was preparing. 

At 6 p.m., just at sunset, we reached the houses, 
and pleased was I to be able to stretch myself along- 
side of one of their fires. This was the hardest day's 
walking we had had, ten hours of actual work, cross- 
ing a double range of 5,000 feet in height ; and I was 
both hungry and tired, and exceedingly enjoyed the 
meal they prepared for us. The only drawback was, 
that there was but Ahtan and one Malay to enjoy it 
with me ; two, however, came in afterwards, but four- 
teen succumbed to the fatigue and did not show them- 
selves. However, I was relieved of much of my anxiety 
by the chief promising to send out at early dawn a 
party with provisions in search of the stragglers. 

The Adangs were rejoiced to see my companions, 
plenty of arrack was produced, and the news freely 
given and received. They kept it up to a very late 
hour. One family heard of the death of a near rela- 
tive, and their wailing in the next room was very 
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painful. Gradually, however, the spirits they dnmk 
began to have an effect upon my companions, and they 
all dropped off to sleep, in which I was but too glad to 
join them. 

The only one of the Malay followers who kept up 
with me, and who, though one of the most improvi- 
dent, had yet refused to touch the ham, although no 
other Mohamedan was present, was called by his com- 
panions Si Kurap, on account of a skin disease which 
covered his body. The Malays very often give nick- 
names, referring to some personal quality or defect, 
which, as in the above case, takes the place of the 
real name. One man I knew, who Uved at the town 
of Sakarang, was called Sauh Bed, the iron anchor, 
on account of his great s^trength, and immense mus- 
cular development. Others are called from their low 
or high stature : Si Buntak, Mr. Short, or Si Panjang, 
Mr. Long, or Si Juling, Mr. Squint, from having that 
defect in his eyes. A very stout Chinese trader went 
always by the name of Baba Lampoh, or Mr. Fat. 
The women were called after the same fashion. Si 
Buntar, or the round, was the name given to a baby, 
cm account of its plump appearance ; and when she 
grew to be a woman and became thin, she never had 
another name. Some are called Sulong and Bongsu, 
the eldest and youngest bom, to the day of their death, 
never receiving any other appellation. They have also 
the same custom as the Dayaks of taking the name of 
their first-bom, as Pa Sipi, the father of Sipi. 

According to the Adang chiefs agreement, a party 
started off at daylight to search for my missing fol- 
lowers ; and I went out and sat upon the stump of a 
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gigantic tree, to view the Burrounding coimtry, not 
a little anxious about my men. The recent history of 
the Adang people is a good illustration of the injury 
done by the Eayans to the surrounding tribes. They 
formerly Uved near the Adang river, but extended 
their farms to the entrance of the Madalam ; but they 
have been gradually driveu back, until they have 
abandoned the Limbang waters, and now drink those 
of the interior of the Trusan, the whole country from 
the Madalam haying reverted to jungle. I do not 
imagine they are nearly so numerous as formerly, 
as in the last great Eayan foray they suffered awfully. 
They were, I believe, all collected in their villages 
at some great feast, when the Eayans, about 3,000 
strong, set upon them ; the first village was surprised, 
the fighting men slain, the rest taken captive ; the 
few fugitives were followed up so £Eist as almost to 
enter together the second village with their pursuers, 
where the same scene again took place. The burning 
of these villages, and the beatings of gongs and 
talawaks gave notice to the rest, and all who could 
fled precipitately over the Adang range, followed 
by their relentless foes, who killed and captured great 
numbers. 

The view from the clearings at the back of the 
houses is extensive. To the east three lines of hills, 
backed in the distance by a long range of mountains, 
where the salt springs are found ; to the north there 
is a fine valley, descending on either side in easy 
slopes to the banks of the Trusan, and as a back- 
ground there is a lofty range of mountains. They say 
the highest is Brayong, which rises opposite Labuan, 
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and is one of the loftiest peaks visible from that 
island — direction east of south : so that if these people 
be not mistaken, I know my position tolerably well ; in 
fact, this morning before I heard the name, these 
heights reminded me of the Lawas momitains ; but 
they appear so close, that all my bearings and map 
must be utterly wrong if the Mumts have not made 
a very great mistake ; it is only one of the guides that 
calls it Brayong. The distant eastern range is said to 
shed its waters to the opposite coast. 

The village at which we are staying is but a very 
ordinary specimen of a Dayak location. The houses 
are poor, though effectually closed in, to avoid, they 
say, the poisoned arrows of their enemies, who are 
continually haunting this neighbourhood, a very great 
exaggeration evidently. From the clearings seen on 
every side, there must be a very fair population as- 
sembled around these hills ; but their continual petty 
quarrels have no doubt a bad effect on their prosperity 
and their power to resist the Eayans, their great 
enemy. There are about fifty famiUes in this com- 
munity, and like many other inland Dayak tribes, each 
family occupies but a small space : the front verandah, 
closed in like a long room, is filled with fireplaces, 
showing that the Muruts of the plain find an elevation 
of 3,500 feet very cold. I had no blanket last night, 
and had to get up about three in the morning, and 
have the fire replenished, as I felt too chilled to sleep; 
they use very large logs as the chief stay, and with a 
little care they remain in all night. 

I notice here many glass and agate beads, but little 
brass wire. About twelve to-day nine of my followers 
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made their appearance, five Muruts bearing their bur- 
dens for them: they said that the two lads of the 
party were quite exhausted, and several of them, from 
eating the cabbage of the rattan, had been vomiting. 
They only managed to reach the river in which I 
bathed, and were found there by the party of Muruts 
I had sent out; five of the villagers continued the 
search for old Japer and the original missing four. I 
am afraid I shall not see anything of them before to- 
morrow, as old Japer' s legs are very much swollen. I 
had scarcely written the words, when the report of two 
muskets told me that they were not far off, and all are 
now here but Japer, who is slowly coming on behind. 
At sunset he arrived, utterly exhausted. 

So suspicious had my men become from hearing the 
Muruts describe the treachery of the head-hunters, 
that when the relieving party approached them, they 
warned them off, threatening them with their guns; 
the Muruts fortunately shouted out Upit's name, and 
then they were trusted. While sitting round the fires 
this evening, I noticed a sound like Brooke, and hst- 
ening more attentively I heard '* Tuan Brooke ! Tuan 
Brooke ! " continually repeated. I asked what it was 
they were referring to. One of the interpreters ex- 
plained how delighted they were to see the adopted 
son (for so I found I had been introduced) of the great 
Mr. Brooke, the friend of the aborigines, the fame of 
whose good deeds had reached even this very secluded 
people ; and their only surprise was that he who had 
given peace and happiness to the *' Southern Dayaks" 
should neglect to extend his benefits to the Northern. 
They thought that a word from him would stop all the 
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invasions of the Eayans, and enable them to return to 
their own regretted country. 

I was very anxious to trace the means by which 
intelligence was conveyed to these Muruts of the peace 
and plenty that now reigned among the Bayaks of 
Sarawak, and the way in which it reached this tribe 
was very simple. When their communities broke up 
on the Upper Limbang, some fled to the interior, while 
others made their way down the river to the country 
at present inhabited nearer the sea. At rare intervals, 
a party from the upper waters would start to visit their 
relations, and though, as I have shown, they occadon- 
ally suffered heavy losses, as at the Naga Surei rapid, 
yet the practice was kept up. Sir James Brooke's 
name is of course very familiar wherever the Malays 
extend, and, although many would try to prejudice the 
minds of the aborigines against him and every other 
Englishman, yet the effect would not be permanent, 
as they all remember and ponder on that great event, 
the capture of Brunei by Su* Thomas Cochrane's 
squadron. 

To persons unaccustomed to these oppressed abori- 
gines, the awe and fear inspired by the Sultan and his 
nobles in former times would appear incredible ; and 
the idea was universal that the Bomean government 
was the greatest and most powerful in the world ; but 
our navy gave a rude shock to that behef, and the joy 
among the aborigines on hearing that the court was 
obliged to hide itself in the jungle, and afterwards 
humbly apologize for its conduct, spread far and near. 
They now began to give more credence to the stories 
which had been spread by men like Japer of the power 
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of the English, and of the justice with which our coun- 
trymen ruled men. Adang visitors carried back to the 
hr interior imperfect versions of these affairs, but what 
dwelt in their minds was, that there were some of their 
countrymen who were happy under the rule of Tuan 
Brooke. 

Though they knew a httle of him in this way, 
similar stories reached them from other sources ; slowly 
the news spread through the villages bordering on the 
Trusan, and were carried up against the stream to 
meet the same tales brought over by the Eayan envoys, 
who declared that Tuan Brooke was their great ally, 
and therefore the Adangs were anxious to secure his 
influence to put down the Eayan forays. 

The highest peak beyond the houses, above 5,500 feet, 
is called Lobang Bunau, *^ The Tigers' Cave," about 
which they tell this story : that formerly a tiger killed 
a woman ; the people turned out, and gave chase ; the 
tigers, eight in number, took refuge in a cave near the 
peak, when the hunters Ut a fire at the entrance, and 
smoked them to death. Since then there have been 
no tigers, but the place has been called '^ Tigers' 
Cave " to this day ; and it is worth noticing that the 
Monits of Padas have a great dread of ascending to 
the summit of some of their highest mountains, on 
account of the tigers which still, they say, lurk in the 
deepest recesses of the forest. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

MY LTMBANG JOVK^AL— Continued. 

September 19th. — Many of the women in this village 
wear fillets of beads ronnd their heads to keep back 
the hair ; it looks well at a distance, but when near, 
most of them are so dirty that nothing could look well 
npon them. Here is a girl going out to the fields to 
work, and she is putting on her ornaments, first, the 
bands round the head, then a necklace of beads of 
twenty strings, then a chain made of brass wire, each 
link four or five inches long, but most of them wear 
the last ornament round the waist. Perhaps she is in 
a hurry. One might suppose that these adornments 
are worn in honour of our visit, as they must be in- 
convenient to a woman at work. 

Yesterday morning, while out walking, a young girl 
brought me some sticks of sugar-cane, her companions 
remaining a hundred yards off; for this, in the after- 
noon, she was duly rewarded with a looking-glass. I 
like their confidence, and detest the system they have 
in some tribes of running away shrieking — all &lse 
modesty, as they are seldom really afraid. The trade 
in beads for rice appears brisk, and so we need have 
no fear about provisions. 
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I have been trying to understand the geography of 
this part of Borneo, but I am exceedingly puzzled 
by the position of Brayong; it bears N. E. by N. 
The yalley leading up to these mountains is very 
picturesque and park-like, with its extensive clearings 
and clumps of trees scattered about. On the north 
the hills slope gently to the river, and appear to afford 
splendid spots for cultivation; from this view, even 
Brayong appears approachable by a veiy ea^ ascent. 

I am trying to make arrangements for a six days' 
expedition in the jungle, in search of new flowers, and 
also for a reported edible birds' -nest cave, the latter, 
most probably, a myth. I am rather troubled by my 
feet. I have seventy-three wounds on one leg, and 
seventy-two on the other, all from leech-bites, and 
some of them are festering; but a few days' rest will 
probably restore them to a proper walking condition. 
I dislike living in these small close houses, they are 
very dirty, and there is httle new to observe or to 
interest. I prefer the freedom of the woods and the 
freshness of the tents. 

20ih. — The women are hard at work preparing the 
tapioca for food; they cut, it into sUces, then dry it, 
and afterwards pound it to a flour. Took a walk, 
notwithstanding my tender feet, as I dislike remaining 
quiet a whole day. We went down to the stream which 
runs to the eastward of the village, the Manipa (its 
bed 2,957 feet); observed only sandstone intermixed 
with quartz ; from thence we ascended to a village on 
top of the opposite hill (height 4,403 feet), Purte 
being the name of the rivulet that flows near it. 

I might well say yesterday I was puzzled by the 
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porition of Brayong, as it turns out not to be Brayong 
at all. It is not thirty miles oS^ and the veritable 
Lawas range^ bearing N. 10^ W., about thirty miles 
beyond it. There is also a high monntain, part of 
the Cedse Brayong» bearing N. Now I am no longer 
pnszled : Upit gave it that name from tibe marked 
resemblance of the two ranges. 

We £3mid the village nearly empty» all Uie people 
being away at their fSanns. We could only purchase a 
fowl ; there were two goats» but the owner was absent. 
The story of the innumerable goats has indeed &ded 
away ; we were equally unsuccessful in our search for 
fruit, vegetables, or sugar-cane. On our return we 
picked a great many wild raspberries, which have not 
very much flavour, but they were refreshing, and in 
several places the shrubs grew so very thickly as to 
prevent any other vegetation springing up, and looked 
like a deserted garden. The j>lants have a very similar 
appearance to those which grow in England, and are 
pleasant to look at as reminding one of home. The 
boys of the village for a few beads collected them by 
the peck, till we were completely surfeited. 

I am not a good shot with the rifle, but in my life 
I have three times startled the natives, and this I did 
to-day. There were a great many men present, chiefs 
of the neighbouring villages, and Upit told me that 
they had heard of the wonders of the rifle-carlHne, 
which could be fired five times without loading, and 
they were all anxious that I should discharge it before 
them ; so I looked about for a mark, which if I missed 
would not be looked upon as a great want of skilL 

I observed a laige kite perched on a branch of a 
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tree about a hundred and twenty yards off, so I told 
them I would have a shot at that bird* I remembered 
I had onee put a bullet from the same carbine through 
a hawk, so I had some confidence in the weapon. I 
firedy and the bird came down without the flutter of a 
wing, pitching headlong into the jungle below. This 
intensely excited their admiration. There is no doubt 
that skill in arms has a great effect upon wild tribes, 
so I shall not again attempt a difficult shot before 
these people lest I should weaken the effect of this 
one. The carbine was an excellent one, manufitctured 
by Wilkinson of Pall Mall, after Adams' patent. 

Many years ago I landed at Cagayan Sulu, with 
a large party to buy cattle. A few of the people 
were most insolent in their manner, and they were 
all fully armed; after strolling about a Uttle in the 
blazing sun, we felt yery thirsty, and asked the 
owner of the house near which we were bartering, to 
let us have a cocoanut* He pointed to them, and 
with m insolent laugh said, **you may have one if 
you can get it." I did not wait for a second per- 
mission, but without a moment's thought let fly at 
the stalk and brought a nut down. I never saw 
astonishment so visible on men's countenances; we 
had no more insolence after that. It was, however, 
a shot that one might attempt a hundred times with- 
out succeeding, 

I mention the death of the kite as it produced a 
proposal that gave me some information of which I 
might otherwise not have heard. I noticed in the 
evening that the chiefs were more quiet than usual, 
and that they were talking together in whispers and 
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constantly looking my way. One of them brought 
me a basin of their native spirit, which, not being 
strong, I drank. Then Upit slowly unfolded their 
scheme : he said that formerly all their tribes were 
very rich in slaves, captives made in their diflferent 
expeditions, before the inroads of the Eayans; sud- 
denly, for some reason they did not understand, all 
the slaves from the neighbouring villages fled in a 
body and built a strong house a few miles away, 
whence they constantly harassed their neighbours, 
their former masters. They were a bad people, thieves, 
and murderers, the only disturbers of their peace : 
it was they who came at night and shot poisoned 
arrows at the women and children, killing many. 

After minutely recounting the evil deeds of this 
people, he said that the assembled chiefs had often 
attacked the robbers' village, but had never succeeded 
in taking it. They had seen to-day the wonderful 
effect of fire-arms, and they were quite convinced 
that if I would join them with my seventeen Malays 
armed with muskets, we could easily capture the place ; 
that there were not less than sixty famihes, so that 
there would be at least a couple of hundred slaves to 
divide, and that they were willing I should take as 
many as I Uked for myself and men. 

My followers looked very eagerly at me, ready at 
my desire to enter on this slave-hunt. I quietly 
declined joining in the attack, as we had never been 
injured by their enemies. To this they replied that 
I should certainly be attacked on my journey home, 
as these people would have heard of my arrival, and 
would he in ambush. I told the chiefs that I would 
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prefer waiting till that event took place; if it did I 
would turn back, and join them in driving their 
enemies out of the country. They were disappointed 
at my determination, and perhaps my men had in- 
dulged themselves with the idea of getting a slave 
apiece. If true, this story of the village of escaped 
captives is very curious ; but it may have been invented 
to induce me to join in an attack on a tribe of their 
enemies. 

21st. — ^Many of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages are coming in to see the stranger. The 
women are remarkably ill-favoured — with broad flat 
faces and extremely dirty, wearing many bead orna- 
ments, and some of them tatooed about the arms and 
legs. Many of the men and women wear round flat 
pieces of metal or wood in the holes of their ears 
instead of earrings, while others have heavy pieces of 
lead, dragging the ear down to the shoulder, like the 
Eanowit tribe, I suppose to enlarge the holes to the 
proper proportions. 

It is curious to notice the very old look of many 
of the boys and girls, especially the latter : it requires 
a glance at the bosom to discover whether they are 
young or not. Their petticoats are of the shortest, 
sometimes not eight inches broad, and are scarcely 
decent. The Bengal civiUan's exclamation on seeing 
the Sarawak Dayaks, '* It strikes me that these people 
are rather devoid of drapery," would apply better to 
the Adang ladies. 

We have purchased rice for twenty days at extremely 
modemte rates, bartering with beads. Our guide 
continues absent on a visit to his relations, which is 
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the cause of our remaiuing so quiet. The atmosphere 
around us is filled with smoke from the burning 
plantations, rendering it quite unpleasant to mouth, 
nose, and eyes: the clearings are very extensive in 
many places, and as yet not half burnt. Their oulti- 
yation is slovenly — the regular Dayak custom of 
felling a large extent of jungle, then, wh«a dry, 
burning all that can be easily burnt, thus leaving the 
trunks and large branches, and planting rice between 
them. 

I have observed but few tobacco-plants ; they smoke 
what appeared to me a kind of moss, but in reality 
tobacco badly cured. They are all anxious for goods, 
but have nothing to sell; neither goats nor honey, 
and but few fowls or vegetables, nor do they appear 
to have wax, camphor, or birds'-nests ; rice is their 
only commodity, and that they have in abundimce. 

4 p.m. — One of the great curiosities of these coun- 
tries is certainly the edible birds'-nest caves, and we 
were promised the sight of an immense one. Lunge- 
nong, one of the guides, told us that once, when out 
hunting, he had followed a pig into a large crevice 
in the rock, which, however, opened out to an immense 
size in the interior ; and that the sides were covered 
with a mass of the white nest ; of course the old ones 
would have been of little value, but had they been 
destroyed, in a few months new ones would have 
been built, and been worth a great deal to them. 
Lungenong has just returned from a visit to his 
relations, but though he still persists in his story of 
the cave, he has changed a three days' walk into 
a month's journey in the forest : we must, he says, 
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carry proTiaions for the whole distanee. This is 
evidently an invention ; perhaps he does not want ns 
to visit his cave, so I have told him I won't go. I 
should like to reaeh the monntain of Lawi, but I 
have odIj seven men who can walk. 

22fui. — I have almost made np my mind not to try 
to penetrate &rther into the country during this expe- 
dition. I think it would be much better to attempt 
reaching the great mountain of Lawi by ascending 
the Trusan river from its mouth. The whole country 
ai^)ears to be inhabited^ so that my men would not 
suffer as they have done during our present expedition 
up the Tiimbang : they would have no unusual fatigues, 
nor any privations to undergo, and our chance would 
be greater. 

It is very improbable indeed that at this season I 
can get much assistance from these villagers, it being 
tiieir planting time, and they have a little oi that feel- 
ing, which we found so prevalent during our Kina Balu 
expedition, of not wishing to help us to go beyond their 
own village, lest we should distribute our goods else- 
where« Were my men well I should laugh at such 
difficulties, and proceed without a guide ; but four of 
my ioUowers ar^ really ill, and e^t more have very 
sore feet, so that in reality I have but five efficient 
meiif which is too few to wander with unless joined to 
the people of the country. I have succeeded in all 
the objedB with which I started except reaching Lawi, 
and I have gained such knowledge and experience how 
to cnganize an expeditbn, that I feel tolerably assured 
of penetrating during the next excursion very much 
fiuiher into the country. 
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The climate among these hills must be very healthy, 
the air is fresh and cool ; even in the middle of the 
day it is not oppressive, except in certain places. A 
few days' ferther advance would give us a very superior 
climate. I regret that I have not sufficient instru- 
ments with me to carry out all my views : but even 
with the imperfect means I possess, I have added 
considerably to my knowledge of this portion of the 
interior. 

We are making many inquiries respecting the 
country below us, and the result is that we think 
that by starting from Brunei with Ught boats and 
lighter baggage, we should probably reach these 
houses in good condition under twelve days; which 
would enable us to extend our travels immensely 
during two months. I am longing to push on to the 
range of mountains we see to the eastward, but after 
five days' rest few of the men have recovered from 
their wdk from the Madihit. 

The villagers are drinking arrack around me, and it 
is interesting to observe the custom of refusing the 
pro£fered glass and pressing it on others, the contest 
continuing even to the danger of spilling the liquor. 
It is so practised among the Chinese at Sarawak that a 
cup of tea is often oflFered and refused by every one in 
company before the holder will drink it. I must have 
disconcerted many a thirsty man by accepting the cup 
before I knew the custom. This puts me in mind of 
an incident that took place in a rapid run I made 
between the Cove and Cork. At the door of a public- 
house were a dozen idle labourers : we stopped there 
for a glass of ale, and in the exuberance of our spirits 

• 
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ordered four quarts for the idlers : just as we were 
starting, one of them stepped up to me and said, — 
" Sir, we never drink but out of our own pints." 

5 p.m. — ** Unstable as water," &c., I might ahnost 
say of myself, as my determination of not extending 
our journey has been upset by TJpit, who assures me 
that the people of the interior are expecting me, and 
Si Nuri has just joined us with a message from Si 
Pnntara, the old hunter we met in the woods, hoping 
we will come and visit him and his people. So if 
nothing occur, we shall start to-morrow with such men 
as can walk, leaving the others to recover strength at 
this village. I much prefer this plan, as it will enable 
me to form a better estimate of the faciUties of reach- 
ing the centre of the island by this route, and I may 
yet get a look at Lawi. I have constantly borne in 
mind the whisper I overheard, that only certain privi- 
leged individuals are allowed to get a sight of this 
famous hill. 

I have seen many &shions of wearing brass wire, 
but the most inelegant is that of some of the girls of 
the neighbouring villages, who twist about a couple of 
fathoms in circles round their necks, rising from the 
shoulders to the chin, forming what appears a stiff 
collar with a very broad base ; it is, however, no doubt 
more pliant than it appears. 

23r(i. — Commenced our tour among the villages by 
walking over to the Purte houses : it took us two hours 
in the broiling sun, although iu a direct line not above 
two miles, and by path not three, but we had to descend 
about fifteen hundred feet and climb as much more 
again ; the slopes of the hills very steep : besides we 
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were in no harry, not intending to pass this village. 
The leech-bites prevent my wearing shoes, and the 
way being completely open, with no shade whatever, 
the tnmks of trees laid along to form a path were very 
hot, making the soles of my feet painfully sore ; my 
followers, lazy after a five days' rest, lagged even in 
this short walk, but as soon as we reached the houses 
a beautiful breeze refreshed us, though even a long 
bath would not cool my burning teeL 

The village of Purt^, or Sakalobaog, one the name 
of the rivulet, the other of the buttress, is on a northern 
spur of the Adang range, which here bends considerably 
to the eastward. It consists of about forty-five &milies, 
and the houses are slightly larger than those we have 
just quitted, and are less confined : this hamlet acknow- 
ledges Balang Palo as its head man, as Si Lopong was 
of the last, and they know the different villages by the 
names of the chi^ men, rather than by rivers or hills. 
After our bathe the villagers refreshed us with a sweet 
drink, unfermented, made from the roots of the tapioca. 
I notice here that deer's horns are much used as pegs 
on which to hang swords and fighting jackets. Most 
of the people are away planting rice, while the neigh- 
bouring villagers are burning the felled trees, and 
filling the air with their smoke. As we advance we 
obtain better views of the interior, and here the Tnisan^ 
under the name oi Ealalan, is rather broad, and might 
perhaps float a canoe. 

I shall not make much remark about the counfaty, as 
I have taken the necessary bearings, and shall see it 
all so much better from the upper villages. The lofty 
eastern range is gradually appearing as two, in <me 
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place with high white cliffs near the summit ; the air 
is too smoky for very good hearings. Noticed a little 
boy wearing brass wire round the arm from the wrist 
to the elbow, after the fashion of Sarawak Dayak girls, 
and many of the absurd brass-wire collars even on 
young children. 

Every principal man seems to consider it necessary 
to give Upit, and the other illustrious visitors, a meal 
or a feast, and it is amusing to watch how the invita^ 
tion is given and received. The host draws near the 
crowd, and says — " Come," the visitors pretend not to 
hear : he again repeats, ^^ Come," more impatiently. 
They look at anything rather than the speaker, and 
continue their conversation with more earnestness than 
ever ; after innumerable ** Comes," they at last get up 
and proceed in solemn procession to the host's room ; 
and this is carried on throughout the day, the visitors 
becoming redder and redder in the face as evening 
approaches, the repeated draughts of arrack producing 
their effect. They gave me a Uttle honey ; it does not 
look inviting, but it tastes tolerably well. 

8 p.m. — The whole house is in uproar, on account 
of the news arriving of a man having been killed last 
night during a drunken bout in a neighbouring village: 
nobody knew who did it, so each of the men took an 
oath it was not he : they hang up a string of tiger- 
cat's teeth, and the men pass under, denying the 
action; a person refusing td undergo this ordeal is 
considered guilty. The discussion among the assembled 
ehie& is very energetic, as each man is trying to sug- 
gest how the accident could have occurred, it being 
their custom when intending to spend the night drink- 
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ing, to lodge all their arms with the women. The most 
sensible conjecture was that the spear shaken from its 
place by the boisterous movements of the drinkers, 
fell without being touched, and striking the man inside 
the thigh, cut the femoral artery : they could not stop 
the bleeding, and the man died almost immediately. 
At first suspicion fell upon the owner of the spear, but 
he evidently had not thrown it, yet they felt inclined 
to fine the man for having possessed so unlucky a 
weapon. The news of the accident threw a slight 
damp on our party, and though they kept it up till one, 
much to my discomfort, yet none of the carousers got 
intoxicated. 

24:th. — ^We advanced to-day four hours in a south- 
east by east direction to the village of Tabari. I 
thought yesterday I should get a clearer view at early 
dawn, but a dense fog hid everything from us ; it did 
not lift till nine, and then only partially, but it showed 
that what appeared as the southern end of the long 
range is a separate mountain, but as we shall in all 
likelihood advance two or three days farther, it is use- 
less to speculate on the probable course of the river. 
Our path to-day reminded me of the Sarawak Dayak 
ones, being principally composed of trunks of trees 
generally notched, disagreeable in descending. 

As the morning was cool, our party kept well toge- 
ther, except TJpit and his relations, who would have 
bad birds. They are evidently in alarm, though what 
about is rather puzzling, as we are only going to .the 
houses of our last night's visitors, but they apprehend 
treachery, and are giving broad hints about returning ; 
to this I will not listen, as they state no reason for 
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their fears. Tabftrrs village, oalike the rest^ is on the 
maan riyer, which thus affords us pleasant haths ; it 
contains twenty *ihree familiecu Ojf^site the houses 
is one of those bamboo luxd wooden 49uspension- 
bridgesy thrown from one tree to another, <x)m,oion in 
many rivers, and veiy useful, thon^ they are some- 
times rotten, and will only bear one at a time. 
(Houses, 3,127 feet.) Although we stopped at Tabari's 
house, TJpit would Jiol^ but went on 4;o the next 
village^ 

These people say that thej are not Adangs^ but the 
origxaal inhabitants of the country intermanied, how- 
ever, with the fugitive tribe, and speaking the wme 
language* They, may be people of the lower Trusan, 
but I doubt if they have long been settled here : there 
are no fruit-trees nor ancient clearings around them^ 
but everything, in fact, indicating a rather recent 
settlement. 

J am prmnised a sight of .the great mountain oi 
Lawi to-morrow. There is some taJk o(f our retmwng 
a new way, to which I shall not object iif I can get my 
bi^g^e brought on^ aa I like to pas9 over fresh 
ground^ and I may be able to get some beai^ig of 
Molo^ which I have jfK^t 4cine since J left ti^e 
limban^ 

I forget whether I have m^^itigfiied it before, ibot 
tiiere is a scheme on foot^ of winch Upit is the <HJgi- 
joator, and he quotes me as his great autiK)rity. U i^ 
tim,i Ihat the Sultan should allow la fcprt to be «sta- 
bliflhed at the entrance of the Madalam^ 4o be hAd by 
Up^ to dieck the expeditions of the Kayaas ; iH^m^ 
that the whole o[ the inhabitwts of ihe interior of the 
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Trasan should move over and &rm between the Mada- 
lam and Madihit. There can be no donbt it would be 
a good thing both for Brunei and the Moruts, as the 
Bomeans would get rice cheap, and the Adangs be 
able to supply themselves with goods ; few now wear 
anything but bark, and as on the Limbang there are 
both wax and camphor, and innumerable rattans, they 
would have no difficulty in purchasing cloths, which 
they aheady prize. The Muruts would be too far off 
to be oppressed, but near enough to trade. Makota, 
however, dreads anything like combination among 
these tribes, and would particularly object to having 
them beyond his reach. 

Deers' horns are plentiful in this house. Ahtan has 
just counted forty-three used as pegs ; the skins of 
bears, as well as those of the rimau dahan, or tiger- 
cat, are also numerous, nearly every man having a 
jacket of them. The men evidently hunt a great deal ; 
their dogs are all sleek and well fed, and I intend 
buying a couple to take down the river with us. 

There is apparently always something new to notice 
in these tribes. I never before saw the following 
ceremony: twenty-four girls and boys, with a few 
grown women, are walking up and down the verandah, 
chanting, *' Woh, weh, woh, Isana," mourning for the 
son of their chief, who has just been wounded up 
country. They march in Indian file, their arms rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the person in front ; it appears 
to be a mere ceremony, there being very Uttle grief in 
the tone. At first I thought it might be connected 
with the heavy rain and crashing thunderstorm which 
is now raging outside, preventing any attempt at con- 
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yersation. This promises as a rapid if safe return, as 
we have had rain at night for the last few days. 

These people wear many rings of lead up the rim of 
the ear, as I noticed among the wax-gatherers. 

I have just heard that it was a relation of the Upit 
who wounded the chiefs son, which accounts for the 
bad omens and the fears. Absurd fellow not to have 
explained the reason, since we could then have all 
gone on together ! 

25th. — ^We advanced about four miles in a S.E. by 
S. direction to the houses of Si Nina, where we break- 
fasted. The track was generally along the banks of 
the river and very bad walking indeed ; constant land- 
shps having destroyed the path, we had to crawl along 
over the loose earth, sometimes finding it impassable ; 
we were then obliged to descend to the foaming stream 
below, hard and dangerous work after last night's rain. 
Among the valleys small plains, slightly undulating, 
are to be met with ; otherwise the character of the 
country is a general succession of steep hills. At one 
place two rocks were pointed out to me in the 
stream about thirty feet apart, called the Tigers' Leap. 
I made many inquiries about these animals ; they insist 
that eight came to their country ; that they were not 
tiger-cats as I suggested : if such animals were ever 
here they might have escaped from cages in the capital, 
as it was a common custom among the far eastern 
princes to keep these ferocious creatures, though I 
never heard of Bomean princes doing so. I have 
read somewhere that formerly there were a few tigers 
on the north-east coast, probably let loose by strangers 
as the ancestors of the elephants were. 

8-3 
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Si Nina's Tilkge contains about forty Ikmilies, if we 
follow the nnmbers of doors, though he himsdf says 
fifty, and their lazy habits may induee two families to 
live in a space not fit even for one. Here we met the 
old wax seeker, Si Puntara, whom we accompanied two 
miles in a south-west directkm to his village on the 
slope of a hill ; it consists oi two houses and perhi^s 
forty families. Tapioca is extensiv^y grown in the 
neighbourhood, and the clearings ajne imm^ise. What 
proves to me that the stories ol constant harassing 
enemies are exaggerations, is that all these villages 
keep their rice granaries at some distance from the 
houses, where they might be destroyed withcwt any 
danger or difliculty ; to this the Muruts would answer 
that tiieir enemies seek heads, not rice. 

The mountain at the southern end of the first 
eastern range, called by the natives Murud, or '^ the 
mountain," bears south-<east by south, and in a 
straight line is perhaps not more than three miles off. 
(Houses 3,679 feet) . Orang Murut simply means a 
mountain man, or a mountaineer, but is now used 
for a particular class of aborigines. Stcuxding near 
the rice granaries of Si Puntara's village we had a 
fine view of the ranges which run from north to south, 
whose lengthened sunmnts showed occasionally white 
cMs, but there was a peak, a little to the eastward of 
south, called Gura, and from its summit they said on 
a fine day the eastern coast of Borneo was visible, witii 
the broad sea beyond, and at its base five the Maid 
Muruts, who are the great suppliers of salt. 

There are some of these people here. I huve asked 
for a guide to their houses, and I am promised one if 
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I will remam another week, but as that excursion 
itself wouH take ns eight days, I must not think of 
attempting it, as eyen now I shall not be back to 
Brand within the time I prmnised. The Main Mnruts 
are not only salt but slare dealers. I have noticed 
one of them, and he in his pride has beaten oat a brass 
gong into a broad belt a foot across. He is a forbid- 
ding-looking fellow, with a hair lip. They say salt 
water issues from a spring near their village, and is 
ec^Iected in small ponds, and then boiled for the salt ; 
it looks dirty, and has a pecuUar flavour, as if it had 
much soda in it. Upt, with a bad omen, has again 
deserted us, so that we are without a proper interpreter. 

2&4. — In looking at a bearskin jacket, of which 
tiiere are a great many to be seen about, I for the 
first time saw a specimen of the Batu Gading, ^^ ivory 
stone," in fact, white marble. They say the Muruts 
of limbang sell it. I should like to know from 
whence ihej get it ; those I have asked say from the 
Baram. I rem^nber passing a mountain or hill in 
that river which they called Batu Gading. Sent a 
party to find if Upit had been able to purchase a deer 
or a goat for us. Many of the women, as I have 
Wore noticed in the men, wear leaden rings along the 
odge of the ear ; the lobe being brought down to the 
shoulder by half-a-dozen heavy ones. 

About 11 a.m. started in a south-west direction for 
i^ut a mile and a half, to the top of a hill, from 
whence there is usually a view of Lawi in a south-west 
direction ; all the mountains, however, are hidden in 
clouds, but it must be a high one if remarkable among 
its towering neighbours. The whole appearance of 
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the country is monntamouSy each range becoming 
more lofty as we approach the hidden interior. From 
an elevation of about 4,848 feet, the two mountains 
next us looked very high, perhaps between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet ; they say these are the children, Lawi the 
father. 

Were the people not so busy with their fsuins, and 
I so pressed for time, I would try and reach Lawi, as 
there are people residing at its foot ; but I must put 
it off till next expedition, when I hope to pass the 
mountain. 

These people ure very well off, on account of 
planting rice twice a year, one kind called Asas 
ripening in three months, the other in five months. 
They have, therefore, plenty of the great essential, and 
trust to hunting for most of their flesh ; though they 
likewise keep pigs and a few fowls. Tapioca is a 
mere weed ; the root dressed as a potato is exces- 
sively indigestible; I have observed some sweet 
potatoes, and also yams and Indian com. They 
have no fruit-trees, contenting themselves with a few 
bananas. 

Upit has so far got over his fears, that he has made 
his appearance, following in the train of a goat, which 
had been the loadstone to draw him here. I think our 
farthest resting-place has been reached, as I talk of 
returning to-morrow, and calculate that should no 
unforeseen event take place, we may reach Brunei by 
the 11th October. The plan of returning by an en- 
tirely new road has been given up, as it would require 
our remaining here till all the rice is planted. 

I have seen quite as much of the country as I 
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expected, penetrating as far, though not quite in the 
direction I had calculated. I thought we should 
have made a general S.E. by S. direction from the 
Madalam, but I think we must haye advanced S.E. 
by E. instead. 

Many of these villagers have broad belts of bark, 
which are worn partly over the chawat, something 
after the fashion of the Sagais of the eastern coast ; 
their chawats here are often absurdly small, not even 
answering the purpose for which they are intended : 
one or two have head-dresses of bark, ornamented 
with Uttle cowrie-shells, the breadth being sometimes 
five inches ; heavy necklaces of beads are worn by the 
men as well as by the women, and a few of the young 
girls have petticoats composed entirely of beads, on a 
groundwork of cloth or perhaps bark. 

As I have advanced into the country I have noticed 
many clearings, perhaps fifty yards in length, on the 
ridges of the highest hills. It is in these places that 
the bones of their chief men rest. As far as I under- 
stand their ways, they place the corpse in a sort of 
box, fashioned sometimes like the body of a deer, or 
what a Murut fancies to be a resemblance, until all the 
flesh is dissolved from the bones, which are then 
placed in a jar, and left on the lofty spots I have 
mentioned. I noticed many of these jars in my 
forced march from Molu, above the sites of the old 
Tabun villages, and to the intense disgust of my 
Murut guide they were found broken, and the skulls 
extracted by tiie marauding Eayans. 

I lately, also, discovered one near my house with 
the bones almost dissolved. It was most probably 
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buried tberd before the Bomeons tnrnecl Mohamedanfl, 
as no Mtirtite hate lived oh the hills near the capital 
mnce, at least so says tradition. It ^as fonnd a eottple 
of hnndred yardd from th^ rite of the old East India 
Company's factory, which was abandoned abont eighty 
or ninj^ty years ago. 

The poorer Mnruts are said to hare their hemes 
buried, while the chiefs have theirs added to those of 
their ancestcmF above grotmd. I bear that the 
Milanans follow a cnstemi somewhat similar. When 
a chief ^s, they place the body in a shed with a 
raised floor, and cover it over with sand : they leave it 
there^ till bR the dissolvable parts have ran titfongfa 
the open flooring, and when the remains are perfectly 
dry, collect and place them in a jar^ AH the relatioM 
and friends are then summoned, and tltey feasfc and 
i^joice for scrven days. 

I have procured some honey to-day, as I skongly 
suspeet I shall have Httto but plain boiled rice to hve 
on dmdng the jowney back. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MY LIMBANG JOVBXlAI^CarUimed, 

i7th. — Betttmed by a new path, and a shorter one, 
to Tabari's house. Again Law! was so coTered with 
dondfif that nothing' bat its base eonid be seen : it 
appeaored abottt fifteen miles off in a S.W. directiem. 
I hear that the Limbang rises in that moontain. 
There are villages at its base, two of which were 
lately attacked by fiie Kayans and destroyed. Jnst 
before my amral the Eayand sent oyer six men ta 
inqnire whether the Mnruts of the npper Trasan 
wonld submit to them and pay tribute, on which con* 
dition an attacks AatM cease. It is yerj probable 
that these men came oyer as spies, to find out tiie 
easiest way of reaching file upper country. I missed 
them by a couple of days. 

Stopped to breakfast about half a mile before we 
reached Tabari's tillage, at a house that was literal^ 
overflowing with Indian com. We should have laid 
in a stock but that they asked absurd prices. Every- 
where the people of the country were busy plantmg, 
and we continually came upon parties working in 
the fields. They showed no fear whatever, the news 
having spread very rapidly through the country that 
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our objects were friendly. From Tabari's we followed 
the old path to Balang Palo's, where we rested the 
night. In passing throngh this Tillage, I had given a 
man afflicted with sore eyes a little sulphate of zinc : 
he akeady had fonnd, or femcied he fonndi some 
benefit from the medicine, and in remembrance 
bronght me a jar of arrack, containing abont three 
qnarts, which he insisted I must drink. The old jar 
was a curious specimen of former Chinese work, 
which had most probably been with the Muruts for 
many generations. It was blue, with numerous figures 
of dragons upon it. 

As the sulphate of zinc had once acted well, I 
found numerous customers for it, a great many being 
troubled with sore eyes, perhaps froifi crowding over 
their smoky fires during the cold nights. I mention 
the circumstance of the poor fellow bringing the 
arrack, as, how grateful soever they may be in their 
hearts for a kindness, they seldom show it. I have 
not known half a dozen instances during my whole 
residence in the East. It is not always quite safe to 
administer medicine, particularly when the amateur 
doctor promises that a cure will result from his 
exertions, as the following story shows. A Bukar 
Dayak had a son, who fell ill of the small-pox, and a 
native doctor offered his services, assuring the father 
he could cure his child ; unfortunately for him, how- 
ever, notwithstanding all the medicine he adminis- 
tered, the child died, when the father, accusing him 
of having wilfully caused the death of his son, drew 
his sword and killed him on the spot. As this event 
took place while the Bukar tribe was still under the 
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anthority of the Sultan of Bronei, a fine only was 
inflicted for this smnmary act of vengeance. 

We sat up rather late^ but as we had no man 
with us who could fireely converse in their language, 
Upit having stayed behind on a trading speculation, 
we could only drink together, and look very solemn. 
I have noticed the very few marketable articles these 
people have for sale, but one of them brought me to- 
day a bezoar stone, an inch and a half in length, and 
two and a half in circumference, which is considered 
very large. They, say they procure them from the 
monkeys, which they kill to seek for this stone, and 
while some affirm they find them in the head, others 
declare they take them from the bladder. The ones I 
have seen are of a clear brown, highly polished, and 
not heavier than a similar piece of vety light wood. 

28th. — On to Si Lopong's. I found that even 
Murut arrack is a very bad assistant to exertion. I 
stayed this night at the house preparatory to a start 
in the morning. We are in great hopes that some of 
the Muruts will walk with us as far as the spot where 
we intend to construct rafts, and thus give us a good 
stock of provisions to commence operations upon, but 
nothing could be arranged on account of Si Lopong's 
absence. In the evening he came home, and immedi- 
ately brought out two basins of arrack, one of which 
he handed to me, and said we must drink in remem- 
brance of our friendship. Having compUed with his 
desire, I began to enter into our business, but before I 
could utter a dozen words he lay back on his mat and 
was fast asleep. He had arrived drunk, as no doubt, 
at every village, he had been feasted, and the last 
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howl of firraek yms the nigbi-cap. Seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to wake him, I pnt off o«r conv»- 
Bati(m till the momiiig. 

The men I had left behind I fomid tolerably re- 
corered, and aU were ready for a start, that is, if 
anybody could be found to carry the baggage. Most 
of the gtudes had giyen up their intaition to retnm : 
Si KtDi determined to spend a month or two with his 
first wife; Eadayan was kept by his feonily, and 
Lnng^Kmg wonld not start without Upit; so that 
rmless I wait here some time, we miiet knst entirely to 
ourselves. The way to the Adang is not yery difficult 
to find. Waking during the night, I heard some 
sounds almost as musical as those produced by a flute; 
it came firom a Murut near at hand, who was perhaps 
serenading his mistress. I examined the instrum^ii 
he used, and it was very simple ta pn)duce so- many 
notes. Two thin bamboos, about twelve inches l(mg, 
were festened very neatly side by laide ; in one were 
cut four holes like those in a flute, while the other bad 
a long piece of grass inserted in the lower end. A 
slight incision was then cut across both towards the 
upper portion. The performer thrust this insiarument 
rather deep into his mouth and blew, and then, with 
the aid of tongue, fingers, and moving the grass, 
produced some very agreeable and wild tunes. I 
watched him for some time as he sat by the side of a 
flickering fire, but being tired, the sounds at last 
lulled me to sleep. 

29tk. — Si Lopong is natural^ very unwilling to 
start without his relation, Upit ; he says that he cannot 
be many days, as he has only to wait for the return of 
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tiie party of Main Mmrats, who kstva gon« to fetch 
him iKHne dwea. This Bottles the qaeBtion, ajod I 
staxt without guides. UnfortmiiKtely, Upit has wiih 
him the hnnting dogs I purchased at TabarL'B. Our 
intuition is to walk to the Adang Biver^ aad constn&ct 
rafis on which to Boat 4own the stream. The Murats 
hay^ always waroied ns that it is too fiiU of <2aiaa:act6y 
rapids, and huge roqks^ to be descended by rafts, and 
that, if they fail os, the country is impassable ; but 
my men «ro eager to try the easy method of Tdinming, 
and I am desir<ms of following the ^^oorse of the 
Limbang. 

6 p.m. — ^We got away at 9 a.m. I explained to my 
men iJiat I would not allow onr guides to bring slayes 
into omr party; that all the shim^ of the transaction 
would fiedl on me ; and that if Upit attempted it, I 
would take away his boat, and let hitn find hk way 
home overland. There was rice of ours si^cient for 
a month's consumption, and I strongly advised the 
men to r^a^nber how they had suffered in iheir 
fbrmw land journey. They all promised to take 
twelve or fourteen days' provisions, and I took^i^teeii 
days', dividing it among all the men, each rto cany a 
days' idee for mte. 

We found the Adang range a very stiff dimb, and 
befor-e we reached the top I had to reheve Mmsa of his 
domble-barrel, he was currying so heavy .a load. At 
the stream we met two hunters, and endeavoured to 
persuade them to lend ns a hand for one day, but 
could not bribe them. It is astonishing what habit 
will do. A youia^ girl, not above thirteen, came paart 
of the WAy with us to assist in carrying a j^eiaition's 
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burden, and walked np that steep mountain, apparently 
with perfect ease. I here found some of those beauti- 
ful Anoectochili which Mr. Low wanted. I collected 
about a dozen, all I could see, and put them into a 
tin pepper-box, with holes in the top, to try whether 
they would keep. They are the most beautiful plants 
I have ever seen, with leaves, through which lines of 
gold, or white, or bright red run, forming a lovely 
pattern. (I have since been shown some of the very 
plants I then collected, growing luxuriantly in England, 
and they constitute the most delicate-looking orna- 
ments of the hot-house.) 

After much exertion, we got about half way down 
the western face of the Adang range, the rain pouring 
heavily ; so at five p.m. we came to a stop and pitched 
our tents. 

30th. — The rain still continued, but we pushed on 
by the old path till we came to a small stream, called 
the Batu Loba, where we found some freshly con- 
structed huts. After bathing, I felt very feverish, 
and taking a dose of quinine, a large basin of rice- 
water, and wrapping myself up in all the dry clothing 
I had, I burst into a profuse perspiration. It was not 
a very agreeable night for me. I lay in my tent alone : 
the men, except Musa, who watched over me, preferring 
the hunters' huts, as the ground was there dry, and 
they had no time to make a raised floor in the tent for 
themselves, as they did for me. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, which pre- 
sently increased to a terrific thunder-storm. The wind 
did not affect us much, as we were too low, in a hollow ; 
but I thought if this really be fever, what a prospect 
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for me in this forest. I called Mnsa, and made every 
necessary arrangement in case I should be delirious in 
the morning : that two or three men should stay with 
me, and the rest go back to the houses ; that if I grew 
worse, the Muruts might be engaged to cany me to 
their village, and that when I recovered, we should go 
home by the Trusan, abandoning the boats, instru- 
ments, and everything we had left on the Limbang. 

I need scarcely say how joyful we all were, when in 
the morning I got up without any fever, and only a 
little weakened by the sUght attack. I thought at 
the time that it might be from over-fatigue, as I had 
not only carried all my instruments and arms, but had 
assisted others. Some one during the night must 
have been amusing himself with my revolver, as 
shortly after starting, on withdrawing it from its cover, 
I found the chamber gone, rendering the weapon 
useless till our arrival at the boats, where I had left 
a spare one ; so I gave up the carbine, and took to my 
double-barrel. 

October 1st. — Continued by the old path to the 
Adang ; hitting it, however, a httle to the northward 
of the point where we had previously crossed. Here we 
prepared to make the rafts on which we intended to 
continue our journey. We found plenty of material — 
light wood, bamboos, and rattans — so we encamped 
on a pebbly bank, the men hoping to be soon joined 
by the Muruts. During our walk to-day, while fol- 
lowing the ridge of the Batu Put hills, we observed on 
its summit two large boulders, one some twenty-five 
feet in length. They appeared to be granite, but I 
could not break off a piece. They bear tiiat rather 
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iiomodest naiae from the following legend :*— That a 
HeimauA chief of jore, diadamiaag to maJke his nuptial- 
eouch on the grasB^ fetched np tiiese huge stoflkes to 
sleep on ; and Uiey point to fiome marks as the impres- 
sion ^ade hy his bride's limbs» which, without much 
stretch of iancy^ mighthe taken foir the mould of a foot 
and leg. 

2nd. — ^Oocupied in -making rafts. The rain last 
night produced a Jfloodi the ri^er rose ahout five feet, 
not many inches helow the tent, and is in a capital 
4M>ndition for a start, fcnt making ihe rafts has occupied 
more time than I expected, and we cannot set out to^ 
night. Upit has not made Jus appearance; I only 
regret the rice we left at Si Lopong's — he may come 
to-night, but I have never expected him to follow so 
soon. It has been showery all the afternoon, and I 
fear a wet night. We hay^ made four rafts : old Japer 
leommands one with tkx.ee men, Minudin with three 
mor^, Lamit and three, then Musa^ with three Malays, 
a boy, Ahtan, and myself. Ours is a very strong raft 
of bamboo ; the others appear but ^ery diekj afihirs, 
ihe men being too lazy io work well at them. 

Srd. — Started eady; at first all went smoothly 
enough. The river^ though it had iailen, was still suffi- 
ciently deep, and we beigan io congratulate ourselYe3 
on Hhe charming sensation of gliding down the stream, 
with only >the occasional trouble of pushing the raft 
from -the bank. The first notice we had that all wats 
not to be smooth water was seeing in a long reach 
arock in ihe centre, with :a dashing, breaking M on 
either inde ; and on ithis rock was one of our men 
standing, the yery picture of despair. Three rafts had 
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passed, and his only chance was to jump on to ours. 
We came rushing towards him at a tremendous pace, 
trying to keep as near the rock as possible to give him 
a better chance, and in doing so, caught it, which 
threw the raft right across the stream : it rose to an 
angle of 45°, and we all thought it was going over, 
when the broad surface presented to the water raised 
it up, and it slipped past the rock. The man, after 
having assisted in moving it, stood still, and we had 
nearly passed ; I yelled at him, which brought him to 
a sense of his danger, he made a bold spring, and just 
succeeded in reaching the raft. Had he remained 
where he was, he must have sprung into the boiling 
surge, hoping to be picked up if he reached the 
smoother water aUve. 

On arriving at the next dilBficult rapid, it was pro- 
posed to take out the baggage, and then pass the rafts 
down, as the first had already been buried in the water, 
and everything wet through. This was tiresome work. 
It is always difficult to pack and unpack during the 
day's journey ; but after an hour's hard work, we had 
passed all the things down to the bottom of the rapid, 
except a large tambok, or basket three feet high, made 
from the covering of the sago-pahn stem. This the 
owner thought he would take with him on the raft ; 
but just as he started, a wave struck it, and it roUed 
into the water, and went dancing down the stream : it 
was full of valuables of mine and the man's clothing. 
The bold fellow sprang after, but too late to reach it 
before it sank, he, however, dived till he fished it up. 

Our pride in our rafts was fast leaving us when, 
about an hour afterwards, we saw one of the smaller 
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ones rashing round at a frantic pace in a whirlpool, 
and three men trying to save one of their companions, 
whose head we could occasionally see bobbing up : we 
were on them in a minute ; our strong raft went head- 
long against the rock, creaked to the force of the 
waters, but did not break up, and we were enabled to 
push tiie man near enough to the shore to be seized 
by his companions : our raft was too long to be mas- 
tered by the whirlpool, and we just saw one man hold- 
ing on to tiie fellow's long hair, as we were swept out of 
sight. 

Our raft had bravely carried us through dangers 
that, one after the other, had destroyed its com- 
panions, so that at four p.m. I very much regretted 
finding it stuck fast on a shallow rapid which appeared 
to be a mile in length. I proposed that we should 
encamp opposite, and trust to the night's rain to 
enable us to float it over ; but the men said we had 
better push on to the limbang and build new rafts 
there ; so we walked till five, when, catching up our 
wrecked companions, pitched our tents : there was 
very little cheerfulness in the party that night. We 
had passed through a countiy of nothing but low 
forests, with a few hills scattered about. Our course 
was nearly west-south-west. 

4Ltk. — ^We had heavy rain during the night, which 
made the river rise a fiathom ; so that had we stuck 
to our raft, we might have advanced in her. The 
course of the river continued winding to the west- 
south-west,, passed tiie Umur on the right bank. Had 
some difficulty in finding a ford, but after five hours' 
walking, reached the Limbang. I had but a partial 
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view of the jnnalion ; I thought it only the end of an 
island, though a clear view shortly after showed, by 
the augmented volume of water, that we were on the 
main river : widked forward for an hour and a half, 
till we found suffident light wood to make our rafts : 
then pitching our tents, the men set to work preparing 
them, and after doing my best to make our tent com- 
fortable, I am now inditing this journal. The men 
this afternoon evidently think that matters are looking 
a little serious, and have worked away with a wiU till 
dark. 

Convinced that bamboos make bad rafts, strong 
but not sufficiently buoyant, they are using only 
light woods,* and remembering ike severe blows 
they received in the tributary, they are preparing for 
worse in the main stream. We are now beginning to 
remember the warnings of the Muruts, that you 
cannot descend the stream in rafts at any time, and 
in boats only in fini weather ; and the addition, that 
if the rafts fail now, the country is composed of such 
steep mountains that it would be impossible to cross 
them. I hear these not very cheerfdl discussions 
going on around me, but the sanguine portion of 
my retainers point to the beautiful smooth stream, 
whose banks we have followed for several miles. 

6th. — There was much rain last night, with thunder 
and lightning, and the river rose a fftthom, and is 
continuing to rise, concealing any signs of rapids in 
the long reach before us. The men are determined 
thski this time the rafts shall be strcmg enough : ours 
is a model, twenty-two feet long by six in breadth, 
* Iha best Idadt ftre timbaraii and dftmnan. 

9—2 
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composed of a double layer of trees, the lower nine 
large pnes, the upper a dozen smaller trees ; on this 
is a raised platform, on which we have stowed our 
provisions and goods. We have all got on it to try 
its buoyancy, and find that it is not an inch out of 
water, but that is immaterial. I have just been 
round to look at the different rafts. Though not so 
good as ours, they are all tolerably strong ; and the 
men having breakfasted, I have given the orders to 
put off; and now, at mid-day, we are starting. 

Our course was at first very pleasant. The river 
was broad, deep, and sufficiently rapid ; but, after a 
few reaches, this changed, and bluff points began to 
invade the stream. Now we were hurled against a 
rock, or pressed against the bank ; next moment we 
were in a whirlpool, flying about, and with difficulty 
getting out of it. These whirlpools were so deep, that 
with our longest poles, and they were four fathoms, we 
could not reach the bottom. At one very large one, 
we continued going in a circle for above ten minutes, 
when we saw a companion raft coming down upon us. 
We shouted to the men to try and sheer off, but it 
was of no use, and it crashed into us ; however, the 
damage was all for them. Our heavy raft merely 
sank a foot, and was driven near enough to the bank 
to enable us to get out of this whirlpool, leaving our 
friends to repair damages while taking the successive 
turns from which they had driven us. I soon began 
to find that our rafts were unmanageable, and that 
we must allow the stream to carry us whither it 
pleased. 

After moving on at a good pace for about a couple 
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of honrsy we heard a roaring in the distance, and I 
called to the men to stop the raft if possible, and 
send ahead to see what was the cause of this sonnd ; 
but they thought they could pass the rapid which was 
before us, and concluded that it produced the roar we 
heard. I was of a very different opinion. This one 
was bad enough ; but on turning the point, how shall 
I describe the scene that was presented to me ? The 
almost perpendicular hills closed in on the river, 
their lofty trees meeting in an arch overhead, and 
the waters dashing through the narrow space, 
tumbling over huge rocks, raised waves hke those 
of an angry sea on a rocky shore ; but the worst 
spot was where the cliffs appeared to have fallen 
across the stream, damming it to half its width by 
a huge tree-crowned rock, and forming two foaming 
cascades. 

We had been told that the cataract was nine 
fiftthoms deep. To stop the raft was impossible : the 
pace was too great, and, as we approached this for- 
midable danger, the men burst into a prayer, which, 
though they shouted at the tops of their voices, could 
scarcely be heard in the roar. I spoke not, but 
clutched the side of the raft with one hand and 
Ahtan with the other, for fear we should be swept 
off. As we came to the edge of the cataract, it 
looked so deep that the men were awed into silence, 
and my only thought was. Can we ever rise out of that 
abyss ? Down we went. We felt a sUght shock, 
the raft trembled, and in another moment we were 
buried in the recoiling waves. We rose again, our 
bows forced up into the air, and the stem completely 
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hidden as I glanced round to look if the men were 
there, and then over the second tier of rocks, which 
were not so serious, as there was a deep pool heyond ; 
and though we were again buried beneath the waters, 
yet we touched no rocL At the first cataract we but 
grazed the bottom. Had we struck, our raft must 
have been dashed to pieces; as it was, the centre 
trunk was driven from its place — ^I was about to say, 
like an arrow from a bow; but how far it went I can- 
not tell, it left no trace behind it. 

I have attempted since to estimate the height of 
these IslUb; and, after allowing for the exaggeration 
natural to remembrance of one's own adventures, I 
cannot think they were less than three and two 
fiftthoms, but probably more. However, we passed so 
rapidly that it was impossible to judge correctly. On 
we went, over a small cataract; and then the men 
gave vent to their feelings in a frantic yell, which they 
had been unable to utter after the great danger. As 
we cleared the point, we heard shouts from the bank, 
and looking up, saw four of our men calling upon us 
to stop, as there were worse dangers ahead. 

As this reach was tolerably smooth, one of the men 
sprang into the stream with a long rattan in his hand, 
hoping to reach the shore, but it was dragged from 
him before he was half way. Then Musa, choosing 
a better spot, plunged in, he reached the shore, but, 
before he could land, the rattan was torn from his 
grasp, and we were swept away. I saw Musa, breathless, 
trying to free himself from the waves that dashed him 
against the rocks, and in another moment we were 
out of sight. 
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Onr two skilled men were gone, but we managed to 
keep the raft straight^ and presently we were caught m 
a whirlpool. This was our best chance ; one of the 
men sprang into the water, and was soon ashore. The 
rattan was twisted round a tree just as the stream 
caught us. This was a trying moment. The rattan 
b^an to part as the great strain came upon it, so 
I ordered the last man to make straight for the shore, 
and draw the raft out of the strength of the stream. 
The men really exerted themselves, and, in almost 
less time than it takes me to write this down, we were 
moored comfortably under the bank. 

Presently one of the other rafts came round the 
point, and tried to join me, but was swept to the 
other side, where it brought up ; the next followed, 
Baid was also secured ; th6» fourth soon came round 
the point, but with only old Japer upon it. I trembled 
for him, but the old fellow was used to danger, and 
cleverly brought himself under the opposite rocks, 
and threw a rattan on shore. «This, however, was 
torn out of the hand of a stupid inan who ought ^ 
have twisted it round a stump or a rock ; neverthe- 
less, an active fellow sprang from one of the already 
secured rafts into Japer's, and twisted a strong rattan 
round one of the trunks; Now all were interested, 
and rushed to help to prevent the swift stream carrying 
away the n&a. 

I was very pleased to see Musa join me. He pre- 
sently went ahead, and, cdBter an hour's absence, 
returned, telling me he had found a spot where we 
could secure ourselves for the night, but that the men 
requested tiiat I and Ahtan, as the non-swimmers, 
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would walk to our restmg-place while the others pro- 
ceeded in the rafts. We found the way very difl&cult, 
but after half an hour's hard work, reached our com- 
panions. I now heard that three of the most active 
of the party had gone ahead to examine. They had 
brought up the rafts in a kind of bay, with the rocks 
below stretching across the river, forming formidable 
rapids. At six p.m. the scouts returned, bringing 
the unpleasant news that the river for about two miles 
was one succession of rapids, in fact, as far as they had 
seen it, it was a continued sheet of white foam, from 
the innumerable rocks which studded the stream. To 
proceed in the rafts was quite impossible, so we made 
up our minds to walk. 

Now I thought matters began to look sombre, par- 
ticularly as Ahtan came to tell me that he had been 
to several of the men for my rice, and had found that 
they had only a day's provisions left. Upon this I 
called the men up, and ascertained that three had 
still six days' rice, three had four days', four had two 
days', the rest only provisions for one day, and, what 
was very serious for me and Ahtan, all our rice had 
been consumed, except sufficient for two days. 

It was useless to reproach the men, so I called Ahtan 
on one side, and proposed to him that we should in 
future take thin rice-water, and trust to the cabbage- 
palm for our chief support. To this he readily agreed, 
and then added in a whisper that he had about two 
cupfuls of tapioca flour. I persuaded him that this 
should be kept, in* case one of us fell ill. I must 
confess that, being excessively hungry, I was not sorry 
to find that he had cooked a fowl — the last but one — 
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and boiled a lot of rice^ before he discorered how 
short we were. We diyided the food mto two portions, 
and dined heartily. 

Bocks, sandstone, dipping to the north-east, at an 
angle of 18^. It was in the great cataract, to-day, 
that my journal was wetted. As we were twice buried 
in the recoiling waves, nothing but a single change 
escaped being soaked. ^ We made great fires to dry 
our clothes, but the continuous rain preyented our 
succeeding completely. 

6th. — I was up at dawn. There was not much 
cooking, but Ahtan haying saved a little cold rice, 
we breakfasted off that, and then started. We found 
the Muruts were correct in their account of the country. 
The walking was very difficult indeed, either along 
the sides of precipitous hills or up the face of them, 
where our hands came into as much play as our feet. 
I kept the men at it till five p.m., making but Uttle 
advance over this very difficult country. We were 
evidently crossing the Kalio hills which I had noticed 
on our left in our walk from the Madihit, and then 
estimated at 5,500 feet ; but my barometer was now 
out of order. 

We encamped on the summit of one of the moun- 
tains; and, having found a little water, we cooked. 
I noticed that none of the men followed our example 
of sparing the food, but eat as if they had been at 
home, so that but half have any rice left. I had for 
a week preserved a small glass of brandy, and, beUeving 
it impossible to feel more exhausted, I drank it, for 
the last climb had been such as to render a farther 
advance impossible for any of us. 
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7th. — To-day the walking was worse than erer — so 
steep that my heart ahnost failed moi but knowing 
how everybody looked to me, I did not give way. 
How continually those lines came to my memory, and 
how often I found myself repeating them — 

** Jog on, jog on the foo^>aih way. 
And merrily hent the stik-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a." 

We kept on till twelve, when we stopped at a stream 
to breakfast on the cabbages of the bengkala pahn ; 
exceedingly delicious, but not satisfying, it was like 
living on sugar and water. Here the old Pablat man 
said he must stay behind, as he had an attack of 
elephantiasis. I left his son-in-law with him, and 
pushed on. 

We followed the torrent's course for some time over 
broken rocks, when the man we had constituted our 
guide turned to the left towards a mountain that 
looked nearly perpendicular. There was almost a 
mutiny ; even Musa declared that they could not face 
it — they must try the bank of the river. I represented 
to them that the Muruts had warned us that it was 
impossible to follow that course ; but they kept repeat- 
ing they would like to try, so I gave way, and we con- 
tinued for half an hour, till we reached the Limbang. 
Here the banks were perpendicular, and we all sat 
down for half an hour, looking gloomily at the foam- 
ing stream. 

But this being of no use, I rose and told the guide 
that we must go back to the spot he had before chosen. 
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The men feeling rather ashamed of themselres, got up 
with more alacrity^ and we facei the difficulty, com- 
mencing the ascent at two p.m.» but did not reach the 
summit till six p.m., and yet we worked as hard as we 
possibly could, hoping to get down to the banks of a 
running stream. These were evidently the Paya Paya, 
or the " very difficult '* hills. For several hundred 
yards we moved up a narrow spur, about five feet 
broad generally, but occasionally narrowing to a single 
foot, so steep that we had to place our rifles and guns 
b^ore us as far as we could reach, and then pull our- 
selves up to them. 

The sun went down before we stopped for the night. 
There was no water, but there was a prospect of heavy 
rain, and strong puffs of wind, as black clouds were 
gathering to the north-east. It was seven o'clock 
before I got my tent pitched on a ridge not three feet 
broad ; and then, there being nothing to eat or drink, 
we lay down and slept on our weariness. Fortunately 
for me, I had mimaged to dry my Scotch plaid during 
our stay after breakfisist, and wrapping myself up in 
that best of all companions, I did not feel the cutting 
winds. I awoke for a few minutes in ike middle of the 
night, to find that the cold had driven the men to light 
a fire, but before I could clearly distinguish any one I 
was off to sleep again, and did not wake till the sun 
shone on my face* I am satisfied that I must be in 
excellent condition to endure fatigue, as, though I 
have not drunk water for twenty-four hours, since 
breakfast, I feel no thirst. 

&ih. — Being excessively hungry, I determined to 
have the remaining fowl, a mere chicken, for break- 
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fast. I thought we deserved it, having had nothing 
to eat for dinner, so it was killed before we started. 
An hour's walk brought us to the end of the moun- 
tain ridge, and gave us a fine view of the country. 
There was Molu with its highest peak bearing west by 
south, proving that the western peak, under which we 
were last February, is not the loftiest. 

It appeared to me that we had clearly passed the 
greatest difficulties as regards country; it was now 
more open, the hills drawing back farther from the 
banks of the river, which wound at our feet some three 
thousand feet below. I now knew from the bearings 
that we were north of our boats, which lay as nearly 
as possible between us and Molu. I therefore proposed 
to the men that we should abandon the main stream 
and push due west, straight for the Madihit ; but they 
had no faith in compasses, and seeing a mountain 
range nearly as high as the one we were on between 
us and what I affirmed to be the Madihit, they said 
they preferred keeping to the banks of the limbang, 
which now appeared to be less difficult. 

We did not long continue admiring this extensive 
prospect ; our thoughts referred to water and some- 
thing to eat, so we commenced the descent, which was 
nearly as steep as yesterday's ascent ; but going down 
hill, though trying to the knees, does not take away 
the breath. We did not, however, reach a stream till 
nearly two, when we stopped to eat. Ahtan, smiling 
at the thought of a fowl, got the breakfast ready in a 
very short time. The men proposed that we should 
spend the night here, but I declined, insisting that we 
should reach the Limbang. It poured with rain, but 
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it was necessary we should exert ourselyes. I poshed 
on with Ahtan and two others. 

When I was gone, one of the men lay down m the 
path and burst out crying, saying he should never see 
his mother again ; a companion threw himself down 
too, but the rest of the party followed me. These two 
I rather pitied, as this was their second day without 
rice, but they and their two friends were the most im- 
provident of the party. One day they began to cook 
without orders, the rice was just wetted, but they were 
told to move on, and not cook till we all stopped. 
They therefore wrapped up their breakfast, and started. 
Presently I saw a packet, and picking it up found that 
they had thrown away the rice, saying it was too much 
trouble to carry it ; another man, on its being handed 
to him, quickly appropriated it. The next day they 
cooked three times, throwing away what was left. It 
was disgusting to see such waste of food, but they 
suffered for it. At five p.m. I reached the main 
stream, and feared I should have to encamp without 
tents, as I could hear nothing of the party. One of 
the men volunteered to go back to search for them, 
and at sunset they were all collected. 

I know of no sounds more curious than those which 
are sometimes heard in the old forest. Last night 
we frequently noticed the cries of the Argus pheasant, 
both male and female. In the deep silence one is 
startled by the thrice repeated " Tu-wau," in a clear 
and sonorous tone, and that is the crow of the cock. 
The cry of the female is similar, and more quickly 
repeated ; but both are very pleasing to hear. Occa- 
sionally, also, we could distinguish the clear and dis- 
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tinct note of the Jelatnk bird, which a stranger might 
mistake for the echo of a stroke from an axe. The 
ArgQS pheasant is fomid in many places we have passed 
during this expedition, and occasionally in the jmigle 
we have come across open spots strewed with the 
feathers of the cock bird, where two have been strog* 
gling for mastery. It would appear as if they always 
chose the same spots for their fights, as the ground 
was free from grass and brushwood, and was beaten 
hard. 

There is another sound, only heard in the oldest 
forest, and that is as if a mighty tree were rent in 
twain. I often asked the cause, and was assured it 
was the camphor-tree splitting asunder, on account of 
the accumulation of gum in some particular part — an 
explanation which was not satisfsiiCtory. During heavy 
squalls we hare often been put in fear by tiie crash of 
falling timber, but our men were very particular in not 
pitching the tents near half-rotten trees. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MY T.TMBANQ JOVBNAL-^Concluded. 

dth. — This moming Musa was very feyerishi so 
the men asked me to stop a day to collect provisions. 
To this I miwillingly assented, bnt they did little 
else than lie down. About nine a.m. five of the men 
proposed that I should allow tiiem to leave their 
muskets and all their baggage, and push on as fast 
as possible to the boats, while I moved on quietly 
with the sick and sore-footed. I consented, on the 
condition that they would stay at the boats no longer 
than would be necessary to cook a meal, that then 
they were to return laden with provisions. To this 
they agreed, and then left us. The two who stayed 
behind the day before yesterday came up with us, it 
was for them I was anxious. During the ascent of the 
steep mountain on ike 8th the last remnant of my 
shoes was carried away, and yesterday I attempted to 
protect my feet by fiftstening some goats' skin over 
th^n in the form of mocassins. To-day I am trying 
to improve them, but with very Uttle success. 

10^^. — Musa having shaken o£f his fever, was enabled 
to start, but all the men are weak, and many are ailing. 
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Though perfectly well m health, I find that, having 
only had for yesterday's dinner a glass of rice-water 
with the palm-cabbage, I am not fit for very long 
walks, particularly as my mocassins are cut to pieces 
by the rough stones and thorns, and I am compelled to 
walk bare-footed. My greatest torment are the leeches 
getting between my toes and crawling up my trousers, 
reaching even to my waist, where the tight belt prevents 
their farther progress. Squeezing a httle tobacco- 
juice made them drop off, but I could not be con- 
tinually stopping to do this. 

11th. — Bested all day. The industrious cut down 
some loba-palms, and made a Uttle sago; the lazy 
collected a few cabbages. I tried the former, it was 
indeed dehcious. 

12th. — ^Walked on a mile, my followers excessively 
lazy. Finding the river smooth, they proposed try- 
ing rafts, so we stopped to construct them. One of 
the men, observing that I was dining on a cabbage- 
palm boiled in a little rice-water, presented me with a 
cupful of uncooked rice. I was very grateful to him 
for it, but we put it by, in case the palms should fail 
us, as they do in some districts. 

IBth. — About nine, we pushed off, and got on very 
well for two hours. Found one of the rafts smashed 
up against a rock, and the men away walking. Con- 
tinued till about one o'clock, when ours also became 
fixed on a rock, and our men were too dispirited 
to get it off, and saying that the rapids ahead of ns 
were dangerous, they proposed walking to-morrow. 
We should have thought nothing of such paltry 
difficulties a week ago, but the men were losing their 
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courage with their strength. I refused, however, to 
stop till to-morrow, and walked on for a couple of 
hours. In crossing a ravine to-day, we disturbed a 
female bear, which, however, dashed with her cubs 
into thick brushwood, so without dogs it was useless 
following her. She roared in a manner worthy of an 
animal double her size. 

14th. — The river still full of rapids ; but the hills 
are gradually receding from the banks, giving it more 
space, and it sometimes spreads out into extensive 
sheets of water, with immense pebbly flats. Islands 
are also beginning to appear. It was again pro- 
posed to build rafts, but I steadily refused, and kept 
waiting till nearly five. After sunset, the last strag- 
glers overtook us. We continually came upon the 
traces of the advance-party. At one of their resting- 
places, we found the bones of a fine fish, which by 
some means they had secured. Our old Pakatan 
declared they had either found it stranded, or else 
had startled a kite from his prey. It proved to be 
the former, though the latter had happened to us 
once. 

15th. — ^Yesterday and to-day the character of the 
forest has altered. We are now marching through 
the old farming grounds of the Muruts, found some 
of their fruit-trees, among others, one covered with 
fine-looking oranges, but intolerably sour. I secured 
the opium bottle to-day, intending to take a dose to 
deaden the pangs of hunger, but I put it ofi* till the 
evening, thinking it might interfere with my walking. 
I noticed near the orange-tree above mentioned that 
the whole ground was a mass of water- worn pebbles, 
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evidently the ancient bed of the s^eam, which now 
flowed below a hnndred feet. 

At half-past four p.m. I brought np for the night, 
and after bathing stretched myself on my back, 
munching a great lump of cabbage, when my eyes, 
wandering over the scene, fell on a hill about three 
miles ahead. I sat up and looked at it again ; and, 
turning to my companions, said, ** Why, that reminds 
me of the high land near the mouth of the Madihit; " 
but we agreed that it was impossible, as our five men 
had been gone six days, and we felt assured that we 
should have met them ere this if we were so near our 
boats, particularly as we, both yesterday and to-day, 
had made very long walks. Since we have had a bear- 
ing of Molu, we have been keeping generally in a 
westerly course, but the river has taken some very 
extraordinary windings. 

Having secured some fruit of the Jintawan, or 
Indian-rubber plant, and some cabbages, I was 
enabled to satisfy my hunger before going to sleep, 
so put off taking any laudanum, to which I had a 
very great dislike. The Jintawan fruit is very plea- 
santly acid, about the size of a very large pear, and 
of a deep orange colour. It consists of a thick rind 
ftdl of Indian-rubber, surrounding some pulp-covered 
seeds. One of the plants we came across was very 
beautiful, growing in the most luxuriant manner over 
a lofty tree with few branches. The Jintawan is a 
creeper, and this one had extended itself at least forty 
feet up the trunk and had covered the outspreading 
boughs. It was loaded with fruit, but my men had so 
lost heart that not one would climb the tree, but con- 
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tented themselyes with picking up the over-ripe pro- 
duce which had fioJlen on the ground below. We had 
another very happy find to-day, for while passing 
under a fine tapang-tree, we noticed the remains of a 
bees' -nest scattered about, and eveiy particle was 
eagerly appropriated. From the marks around, it 
appeared as if a bear had cUmbed this lofty tapang and 
torn down the nest to be devoured by its young below, 
as there were numerous tracks of the smaller animals 
around, but whether the comb had been sucked by the 
bears or not was very immaterial to our men, who 
rejoiced in securing the little honey still clinging 
to it. 

16th. — Started early. About half my followers had 
80 delayed us by their constantly lagging behind, that 
I determined to wait for them no longer, but to push 
on with such men as would follow me with all their 
strength. We felt that it would be impossible to walk 
many days farther on our scanty fere. The lazy ones 
having heard of our arrangement, tried to keep up 
with us, and did do so till eight, when I heard a shout 
from the foremost man, '^ Bandera ! bandera ! — ^the 
flag ! the flag I " We rushed down the side of the 
hill like madmen, the fellows shouting for joy. Sure 
enough there was the British flag hoisted, and our 
small boats at the mouth of tlie Madihit, with our five 
men looking fet and well beside my pale and famished 
followers. The rascals having left my guns and all 
the baggage in the jungle, and all being in good health, 
had managed to reach the Madihit in three days, and 
then set to work to eat and drink as much as possible. 

We arrived to find the provisions nearly gone; 
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tbey said the bears had found out our cache and 
destroyed everything, and that the only provisions left 
were those we put into the garei. I could only divide 
a cupful of beans to each man, as the five had managed 
to consume thirty pounds of sago and forty-two pints 
of beans in the course of four days, and they con- 
fessed to have daily caught very fine fish. But what 
angered the men most was the signs of waste around, 
where, having only half finished a plate of sago, they 
had thrown the rest away. I saw some picking up 
the burnt pieces that had not been washed away by 
the rain. I asked why, according to their agreement, 
they had not come back to meet us, knowing that we 
had several sick men. They put the blame on each 
other: one man, a Javanese, had left his sick son 
with us, but he unfeelingly observed that he was old 
enough to look after himself; that son had given 
us more trouble than any one else, both in going and 
returning. 

I searched their baskets and found that they had 
not only hidden some more beans, but had stolen 
some of my cloth, though I could not fix on the man. 
I determined to punish them, so told them to go back 
and fetch the things they had left in the forest, or, 
on my return, I would submit the case to the Sultan, 
whether they had not forfeited wages by their unfair 
abandonment of their sickly companions. They started 
off, but their cowardly hearts fiEiiled them, and before 
night they came back. 

The ravages of the bears were distressing. They 
destroyed a Deane's pistol-case, tore open my box of 
books, and ruined them ; reduced the cloth to shreds, 
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and tumbled it into the mud, where the white ants 
afterwards finished the spoiling ; opened the tin boxes 
containing the sugar and biscuits, and of course 
devoured them ; so that I have nothing left but coffee 
and arrack. After Musa had cooked a meal, a veiy 
frugal one, he went off with a party to fetch the 
garei, hoping to find a Uttle sago left, but was dis- 
appointed. 

In the evening caught a few fish, but they were not 
much among so many. About seven, a most satisfiEtc- 
tory savour rose to my nostrils. I found that Ahtan, 
having discovered a jar of pork fat, was preparing 
some cakes with his two cupfuls of tapioca flour. I 
divided them, but he said, **No; you, sir, have the 
larger body, therefore should have the larger share." 
I am not much given to emotions, but I never felt so 
thankful as when, stretched in the old Eayan hut, 
I watched them preparing an evening meal, and 
thought of all the dangers we had gone through with- 
out a single accident. True, we had lost guns, and 
goods, and ruined instruments of some value; but 
what of that ? — ^there was no one the worse for his 
exertions. What was hunger now we were so near 
home ? 

17th. — Started early, and, as we have had no rain 
for two days, the river was quiet, and we only reached 
an island about fifteen miles from the Madalam. It 
shows the difference, however, between ascending and 
descending a river« About two a.m., our garei being 
well ahead, we saw before us a herd of wild cattle, 
quietly picking at a few blades of grass on a broad 
pebbly flat. I landed with a couple of men, to get 
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between them and the jungle. I was within twenty 
yards of the nearest, a piebald, and was crawling 
through the tangled bushes to get a clear sight of the 
beast, which I could hear browsing near me, when 
there arose a shout, then a rush, and the cattle were 
off dashing close to me, but perfectly concealed by 
the matted brushwood. It was the crew of one of the 
newly-arrived boats that, regardless of the warnings 
of their companions, had thus lost us a chance of a 
good dinner. I felt that, if my gun had been charged 
with shot, I could ahnost have peppered them. Shortly 
after I shot a pig through the back as he was crossing 
the river; but as all my men were Mohamedans, it 
was not worth while tracing him in the jungle. He 
bled so profhsely in the water that he could not have 
run far. 

About five, we were passing down a rapid at a great 
pace, when one of the men touched me and pointed. 
I looked up, and there was a magnificent bull, three 
parts grown, standing within fifteen yards of me. To 
put up my gun and let fly was the work of a moment ; 
but, before we had dashed on many yards, the beast, 
which had Men on his forehead, was up and away. 
After a little time, we managed to stop the garei; 
and, landing, found traces of the beast's blood. My 
feet were so painfully wounded that I could not manage 
to follow it, but left it to my men. A couple came 
up with him, as he stood with his legs well stretched 
out, bleeding profusely. He took no notice of them, 
even when they were within spearing distance; but 
all their nerve was gone, and they were afraid to thrust 
their weapons into him. They waited till the whole 
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mob of hunters arrived, when the bull apparently 
recoYering hunself, dashed away into the jungle. 

Having secured the boats under an island, I divided 
a tablespoonful of beans each, with a httle pork fat 
to those who would take it. Musa told me that most 
of the men wanted to stay behind and follow the 
wounded tambadau, but that, if I wished to go on, 
there were five volunteers who would pull straight to 
Brunei, now about a hundred miles off. To this I 
agreed. 

ISth. — ^I got away at daylight in a sampir with 
five men. Ahtan with an attack of fever and ague. 
The reaction was too much for him, so I stopped ^t 
an island about five miles from the Madalam to cook. 
I now produced my secret store of beans, and the 
cupful of rice that I had treasured up since it was 
given us on the 12th. The beans I gave to the men, 
and the rice I had boiled into a thin sort of gruel for 
Ahtan. I thought his feverish symptoms arose prin- 
cipally from over &tigue and hunger. In fact, after 
he had swallowed a strong dose of quinine, and taken 
half the gruel, he felt much better; the rest of if 
I gave to the men, as I wanted to give them suffi- 
cient strength to pull to Pengkalan Jawa. I would 
not take anything myself, as I did nothing but sit 
all day. I reserved my powers for the food I knew 
the Chinese trader there would quickly prepare for us. 

As we approached the more frequented parts of the 
river, we met some Muruts, who told us that the 
report of my death had brought forty steamers to 
the capital to revenge it, and that if I did not turn 
up soon the town was to be burnt, I knew this was 
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one of the nsnal stories which arise from yery litUe, 
but still I was anxious to get home ; but with all our 
exertions we did not reach the Chinese trader's house 
till 7 p.m. He received us most hospitably, produced 
tea, sugar-candy, biscuit, and dried fish, to stay our 
"appetites, while a proper meal was preparing. In 
about an hour this appeared^ and we managed to 
consume a very large fowl each, with an amount of 
rice that even startled the Baba. Before leaving at 
midnight, I made arrangements that a plentiful meal 
should be provided for the garei's crew. 

19th. — ^After pulling about fourteen hours, we 
reached Brunei by 2 p.m., to find the people beginning 
to wonder at our absence. The forty steamers proved 
to be Captain Cresswell, of the Surprise^ who had 
visited the capital about ten days before with Mr. 
Low. The latter was beginning to be uneasy about 
my absence, and was preparing a party to come and 
search for me. 

20th. — My boats arrived, having failed to get the 
tambadau. They said they followed it by the blood 
till midday, when they lost its traces among those of 
a herd which it had joined. I suspect they did not 
follow it very far. 

Thus ends my journal.. 

As I have now made many journeys in Borneo, and 
seen much of forest walking, I think I can speak of it 
with something like certainty. I have ever found, in 
recording progress, that we can seldom allow more than 
a mile an hour under ordinary circumstances. Some- 
times, when extremely difficult. or winding, we do not 
make half a mile an hour. On certain occasions, 
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when veiy hard pressed, I have seen the men manage 
a mile and a half; but, with all our exertions, I have 
never yet recorded more than ten miles progress 
in a day through thick pathless forests, and that was 
after ten hours of hard work. Of course we actually 
walk more than we record, as one cannot calculate the 
slight windings of the way ; but allowing for all this, 
I have the strongest suspicion people measured their 
miles by their fatigue. They talk of twenty miles a 
day as a common performance ; and others are still 
more extravagant, recording walking thirty miles in 
one day through Bomean forests — an utter impossi- 
bility. 

There was an Adang man among the wax-hunters, 
the one who accompanied our guide for a short 
distance, who was pointed out to me as a model of 
activity, and he certamly appeared so; well built, 
strong, but light, he skimmed the ground ; and the 
story is told of him, that on receiving information of 
the illness of his child, he started home, leaving eveiy- 
thing behind him but his spear and a Uttle food, and 
walked from forty to forty-five mile's in two days. No 
European that I have ever seen would have had a 
chance with him in his own forests. 

Six miles a day is quite enough for any man who 
wishes to take his followers long journeys, unless 
specially favoured by the ground ; Galton, in speaking 
of African travelling, says three miles a day with 
waggons, horses, and cattle, and he is of some 
authority. I have often thought that we must have 
walked twenty miles, but the bearings have always 
proved to me that we have seldom done half that 
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distance. It reqnires great experience not to judge 
distance by the flEttigue we feel. 

Whilst referring to the mistakes in the estimates 
of distance, I may notice the very remarkable errors 
into which two visitors to the Limbang have fallen. 
Mr. Motley * mentions exploring that stream to an 
estimated distance of one hundred and fifty miles, by 
the windings of the river, and about fifty in a general 
south-west direction. He reached the Limbuak 
village, which by my measurement is under twenty 
miles in a straight line firom the mouth : fifty miles 
in a direct line to the south-west, would have nearly 
brought him to the Baram, across numerous ranges 
of hills, and several navigable streams, and a hundred 
and fifty miles up the river would have brought him 
nearly to the farthest point I had reached by boat, 
long past the limestone districts. It proves how im- 
possible it is to trust to estimates. 

The next curious mistake I may notice, was made 
by Mr. de Crespigny ; he ascended the Limbang as fax 
as the Damit. I have seen a sketch map of his, and 
he places the mouth of that stream in north latitude, 
8^ 48^ and the mountain of Molu to the north-east 
of it, in latitude 4^ 8^ whereas Molu Peak is a little 
to the westward of south firom the Damit, and nearly 
twenty-five miles distant in a direct line. 

In drawing attention to these errors, I by no means 
claim immunity firom them in the map of the Limbang 
and Baram rivers which accompanies this volume; 
but I think they will be found firee firom gross errors. 
The course of the latter river was taken down by 

* Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ toL yi., page 562. 
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Captam Brett of the Pluto^ and observations of the 
latitude and longitude of the town of Langusan were 
made by many of the officers on board. In my land 
journeys I had very inferior compasses, as I was, oa 
account of their weight and size, unable to take with 
me the valuable levels and other instruments obligingly 
lent me by Dr. Coulthard ; but I used them as long 
as I was in my boats, to lay down the position of the 
moontaiiis ; and in order to enable me to correct my 
own errors, I put down the day's observations on a 
rough map every evening during the journey, except 
after we had shot the cascade and wetted the paper too 
much to permit it being handled roughly. 

I may add, that of the whole party of nineteen, 
none after our return suffered severely from the expo- 
sure and privations we had undergone, and I beUeve 
the real reason was, that we always were dry at night. 
For many years we trusted during our expeditions to 
the leaf huts the natives are accustomed to construct 
for us and for themselves ; but although with sufficient 
time, and when good materials are plentiful, they 
manage to make them tolerably watertight, yet they 
are never so good as the simple tents we always took 
with us during our later expeditions. With proper 
ropes and everything fitted to enable us to raise these 
tents on cross poles in ten minutes, the two did not 
weigh more than twenty pounds, and afforded com- 
fortable acconmiodation for our whole party of nineteen 
people, with all our baggage, and on occasions our six 
guides took advantage of them also. 

I had suffered severely from exposure on former ex- 
peditions, particularly when we ascended the Sakarang, 
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and were eight days sleeping in the leaf huts hastily 
erected by our followers. Of the seven EngUshmen 
who slept on shore, I beUeve only one escaped without 
some severe attack of illness, and I remember the late 
Mr. Brereton mentioning that on his return from a 
visit to the Bugau country, where his men had been 
greatly exposed, a fourth of his party died of various 
diseases. Another precaution I took was to carry 
myself a few night things, as a. light silk jacket, a 
pair of loose sleeping drawers of the same material, 
a jersey, and a dry towel, so that if my men lagged 
far behind, I was not kept for hours in my wet clothes ; 
and whilst travelling in these forests you are always 
wet, as if there be no rain there are sure to be many 
rivers to ford. 

On my return, I tried to remember the geographical 
information that was given me before starting. I was 
told it would take six days from Blimbing to Madihit : 
leaving out the two days' detention from freshes, it 
took us about three hours over the six days. Even 
the walking distance was really correct ; it was only 
two days from the Adang landing-place, and seven 
from Madihit ; as, although we took ten, yet for the 
first five days we did not do a fair half-day's work on 
any of them. We were warned that it would be impos- 
sible to use rafts, and that the banks were almost 
impassable, and we indeed found it so. 

Many months before starting, I was told that if I 
wished to penetrate far into the interior, to try the 
Trusan, and not the Limbang, as the former was 
inhabited, the latter not. I went up the Trusan a 
few miles, but found it so small, I had no idea it 
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penetrated to so great a distance. The fact is, that • 
the rains run off very fast, and that the ordinary state 
of the rivers gives no idea of the amount of water they 
bring down, but had we taken that route, we should 
have reached our farthest point with comparatively 
little fatigue. 

Upit arrived at his house November 13th, twenty- 
five days after I reached Brunei ; so that it is fortunate 
I did not wait for him. I may add, that on November 
20th, some Bisaya chiefs set upon the Sultan's fftvourite 
minister, Makota^ and killed him. They were wearied 
with his exactions. The immediate cause of his death 
was seizing the daughters of seven chiefs, one of whom 
he had in his curtains when attacked, and this caused 
his death. The girl pointed him out to her father, 
trying to escape in a small canoe. . The alarm was 
given, and his boat tilting over while he tried to avoid 
the shower of spears and stones, he fell into the stream 
and was drowned, for he was the only Malay I ever 
heard of who could not swim. Such was the end of 
this clever bad man. The Sultan was farious, but his 
ftiry was not shared by his four viziers ; so that the 
affair ended by a dozen Uves being taken, instead of 
the hundreds the Sultan desired. 

Brunei f February 8<fe, 1861. — ^Above two years have 
passed since I wrote this journal. The scheme of 
building a fort at the Madalam mouth did not succeed, 
as the Sultan, after Makota's death, was very unwilling 
to assist any of the aborigines. I was away during the 
year 1860, and in the course of that time, a party of 
the Muruts, fi-om the upper Trusan, came over and 
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encamped at the mouth of the Salindong stream, and 
£rom thence sent on three men in a bark canoe to tell 
their friends of their presence. These men met Gomba, 
a Bisayan chief, at Batang Parak, and were treacher- 
ously slain by him. The Muruts waited a long time 
at Salindong, hoping to be fetched away by their 
friends. They could not walk the whole distance, as 
they had their women and children and all theii" worldly 
goods with them, intending to remove to the lower 
Limbang, and live with Upit. 

While thus detained, they were surprised by a large 
party of Eayans, and every one taken or slain. How- 
ever, one of the prisoners afterwards managed to get 
away, and reached his friends, bringing this sad tale. 
Gomba declares that he mistook the three Muruts for 
Eayans, which is almost impossible, as no head-hunter 
would have been found paddling down a hostile stream 
in a bark canoe. Neither the Sultan nor any of the 
viziers will make the least inquiry into this affair, but 
the memory of it is treasured up in the hearts of the 
Muruts, and Gomba may yet meet with a bloody death. 

I have remarked that during all our wanderings near 
Kina Balu we only at one place found the dried heads 
of enemies hung up in the villages, and during my 
journeys up the Limbang, I do not remember noticing 
any, and yet Gomba's murderous action shows they do 
value them ; and during my stay in Brunei, I have 
met small parties of head-hunters, but seeking only 
the heads of their real enemies. Yet I have always 
avoided spending a night in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and have kept our arms ready for instant service. 

One evening, during a heavy squall, we took shelter 
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in a little river to the south of Point Eitam, in the 
Limbang Bay, and to onr exceeding discomfort found 
a Murut boat with eighteen armed men in ambush 
behind a sharp turn of the stream ; we knew they 
were not waiting for us, but having only four men, 
and a couple of fowling-pieces, we did not feel secure 
in their neighbourhood. As we rowed past them they 
took no notice of us, but no sooner had we anchored, than 
they pulled off towards our boat ; but we should have 
felt little discomfort, had they not had their mat cover- 
ings stowed away, the signal for action, while all the 
Muruts had their arms ready. I told my men to show 
no sign of alarm, but keeping our guns within reach, 
waited their coming. 

It was a great relief to find that they only came to 
ask for a little tobacco, but some of us had been accus- 
tomed to the neighbourhood of the Seribas and Saka- 
rang Dayaks, who on head-hunting expeditions spare 
none, if of a weaker party. We found they were on 
the look-out for some of the Tabuns, who, flying 
before the Eayans, had established themselves at Batu 
Miris, near the entrance of the Limbang river, with 
whom they had an ancient feud. To show the apathy 
of the Bomean Government, I may mention that it 
permitted these skirmishes to take place close to the 
capital, and one day some of my men engaged in 
cutting wood near the Consulate, were startled by 
seeing two Tabuns rushing frantically past them ; in a 
few minutes five Trusan Muruts appeared in full chase, 
and eagerly inquiring the direction taken by the fugi- 
tives, hurried at full speed on a false track purposely 
pointed out by my servants. 
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Another fact I may mention is that many Bisaya 
labourers who go over to our colony of Labuan to 
seek for work have actually attempted to disinter the 
bodies of those of our countrymen and women who 
have been buried there. They have tried this to the 
great grief and discomfort of their surviving friends, 
but the Bisayas have generally, if not always, been 
disappointed by the great depth of the graves, and 
their inefficient tools. It appears a disgusting thing 
that there should be any necessity to watch over the 
graves of one's friends to prevent them being dese- 
crated. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to mention the Secret 
Societies estabUshed by the Chinese, but as an illus- 
tration of the influence the members exercise over 
each other, I will tell the following story : — Perhaps 
those who have read my journeys to Kina Balu, and 
this Limbang journal, may be interested in the fia.te of 
my boy Ahtan, and I am sorry to say his conduct 
ultimately made me lose all interest in him. In the 
year 1858 the Chinese in Brunei started a Secret 
Society, called there a Hue; they said they were a 
branch of the Tien Ti, or Heaven and Earth Society, 
that has ramifications in nearly all the countries in 
which the Chinese have spread. At first few joined it, 
but by threats and cajolerjr they at last induced nearly 
all save the head traders to enter it, and on one of the 
great Chinese religious feasts, Ahtan asked my per- 
mission to be present. 

When he returned, it appeared to me he had a very 
hang-dog look, and next day I noticed he was busy 
about my medicine-chest, and I found my laudanum 
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bottle on the table. Being mnch engaged at the time 
pr^>aring my letters for the mail, I took no particolar 
notice of his movementsi but immediately after dinner, 
having tak^i coffee, I felt drowsy, and had scarcely 
entered my mosqnito room, wh^i I fell on the so&, 
and remained in a stupefied sleep for thirteen honrs. 
On my recoyery, Ahtan came with a scared look, eaxi 
said somebody had stolen my heavy iron chest, which 
proved to be the case, but as I had six dogs, one a 
savi^e mastiff, my suspicions instantly fell upon my 
own people, and passing over my household servants, 
I fixed on my boatmen as the culprits. 

The Sultan, however, sent and begged I would leave 
the matter in his hands, and on my eipressing my 
willingness, instantly arrested two of my servants, 
Ahtan and a Manilla Christian named Peter. They 
were separated, and at dead of night the Sultan went 
himBelf with a drawn kris in his hand to the latter, 
and said if he would confess he would save his life, 

but if not ; he did not finish the sentence, as 

Peter instantly fell on his knees, and clinging to the 
Sultan's feet, begged that his life might be q)ared 
and he would explain all. It appeared that while he 
held and quieted the mastiff, Ahtan had taken a black- 
smith and a carpenter to the chest, and they had carried 
it off. As these men were constantly employed by me, 
it explamed the silence of the other dogs ; but though 
this man could tell how the chest was carried off, he 
knew nothing of what had since become of it. 

The Sultan then left him and went to Ahtan, but on 
him no threats or entreaties had the slightest effect, as 
he had sworn in the most solemn manner to be fedthful. 

VOL. II. 11 
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to the members of the Tien Ti Hn6. The two accused 
mechanics were next seized, and as they also belonged 
to the Secret Society, suspicion was directed to it. I 
sent for the chief and the other officers of the Hn4, 
told them the whole story, and said, if the chest un- 
broken, with the 80Z. in it, and all the papers, were 
not placed on the ground before my house within forty- 
eight hours, I would turn the Sultan's attention on 
them. They protested their utter ignorance of the 
robbery, which was probably true, but they well knew 
how to influence all their members, and before the 
forty-eight hours had expired, the chest, untouched, 
was thrown on the mud just above my house. 

Finding after a fortnight that the prisoners were 
receiving treatment totally at variance with English 
ideas of justice, I seut and begged the Sultan to 
pardon them, and turn his attention to getting rid of 
the Secret Society from his dominions. He complied, 
and it merely required a warm recommendation on his 
part to the chief officers to break up the society, to 
induce them to do so, as he declared that every rob- 
bery in future should be laid at their door, and every 
crime committed should be avenged on them. As the 
officers were men doing a good business at the time, 
they quickly got rid of their banners and meeting- 
house, and I heard no more of the Hue during the 
rest of the time I remained in Borneo, but on my last 
visit I found the chief officers of the society reduced 
to comparative poverty, as their partners and agents in 
Singapore, happening to be real British subjects, had 
refused to have anything further to do with them when 
they heard of their conduct. 
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I reqaested the Sultan to let the prisoners go, as 
all except Ahtan were kept in the stocks in an open 
yerandahy exposed to son and ram, and tormented 
the whole day by boat boys, who delighted in tortnring 
those whom they considered as infidels: in Brunei 
they haye no prisons whateyer. Ahtan was better 
treated, as he was known to haye been a fayoorite 
seryant, though his conduct had been yery bad, par- 
ticularly in dosing me with opium, yet I could not 
foi^et his kindness to me during our wanderings in 
the interior, and asked for his liberty on that plea. 
The Sultan's answer was, — "The plea is good, but 
the stubbornness of that boy in refusing to confess 
when all the others haye acknowledged iheir crime, 
deseryes death/' I heard a few months ago that he 
was keeping a small shop in Labuan. 

A man in whom I felt a yery great interest, and was 
yery sony to part with, was Musa, my Manilla steers- 
man and coxswain ; while a boy he had been educated 
as a Christian, but haying been captured yery young 
and sold by the Balignini pirates to the Mohamedans, 
he had been circumcised, and joined their communion. 
He had a particular antipathy to the Spanish mis- 
sionary Cuarteron, who returned the dislike, and used 
grayely to assure me that my quiet, respectful follower 
had a design to massacre him. When the priests first 
came to Brunei, all my Manilla men attended mass, 
but were suddenly disgusted with something which 
took place ; and on my inquiring the cause, one of 
them said, " We dislike to be told that if we don't 
again join the Padre's religion, he will send for a 
Spanish man-of-war to take us all off prisoners to 

11—2 
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Manilla/' If he did really use this threat, he made a 
great mirtakei as some of them never w^t near the 
chnrch again. Mnsa, though modest and gentle in 
his manner, was as brave as a Uon, and would have 
followed me anywhere. Though very short, he was 
squarely built, and exceedingly strong, a very powerful 
swimmer, and good boatman. Many of these men 
excite a personal regard, and I have always felt that 
for JnaM Mohamed, my Malay writer, who was en- 
trusted with the charge of the Consulate during my 
lengthmed absences, and well deserved the trust. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
THE SULU ABCUiPELlOO. 

FIB8T VISIT. 

DuBiKG all the voyages I have made, I have never 
beheld islands so pictoiesque as those scatt^ed over 
the surface of the Soln Seas, or whose inhabitants 
more merited notice. I will th^efore give a short 
account of the visits I made thither, before the attacks 
of the Spanish forces had altered the ancient state of 
affidrs. I have ahready delineated the north-west coast, 
and will theref(»re commence my description from the 
island of Balambangan, to the north of Malndn Bay, 
which mnst always be of some interest to Englishmen 
from our two onsaccessfrd attempts to form a settle- 
ment there. 

Sailed from our colony of Laboan in H. M. S. 
Modander^ Captain the Hon. Heniy Keppell, a fine 
breeze carrying ns rapidly along the north-west coast 
on our way to the Snlu Seas. We dropped anchor off 
Bakmbangan, which at ni^t appears a low wooded 
isdand. I visited it in the morning in a cott^, and 
vainly sought any fresh traces ol human beings, 
though we found some old deserted huts of the fisher- 
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men who freqaent this shore for tripang or sea sing. 
Continnmg onr explorations, we noticed something 
moving along the beach, and there were varions con- 
jectures among our party, some affirming it to be a 
bnffalo, others a man ; I never was more deceived in 
my own estimate of the size of an animal, as it proved 
to be a large monkey, which with its companions was 
seeking shell-fish on the sands ; it was certainly very 
large, but not of such dimensions as to warrant its 
being compared to a bnll, but there appeared to be 
some optical illusion caused by its looming over the 
water. 

Pursuing our path along the beach, the seamen at 
last thought they saw houses among the trees, but on 
landing we found we were again deceived by a row of 
white rocks, prettily overhung with creepers. Though 
no traces of inhabitants were to be found, yet animal 
life was well represented, innumerable monkeys 
swarmed at the edge of the jungle, while flights of 
birds of every kind kept rising before us. I never saw 
more monstrous pelicans, but after having been so 
deceived by the monkeys, I must not attempt to esti- 
mate their height. The best birds, however, for culi- 
nary purposes, were the curlews, some of which are as 
large as small fowls : unfortunately we were not pro- 
vided with shot, and ball fell harmlessly among them. 

Balambangan is admirably situated to command the 
China seas ; however, if its position be superior to 
Labuan, the latter has coal to counterbalance that 
advantage. While strolling along the beach we came 
upon the tracks of cattle, deer, and pigs, and another 
part7 from the ship had the good fortune to secure a 
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large supply of excellent fish with the seine. This 
island, as well as the neighbouring coast of the main- 
land, appears to swarm with game ; I landed on the 
latter, and foond an extensive open plain, diversified 
with a few low eminences, backed by some cleared 
hills, and there the tracks of wild cattle, deer, and pigs 
were innmnerable. The rhinoceros is also reported 
to be occasionally seen, bnt we came across no traces 
of it. 

Continuing our voyage, we passed the island of 
Banguey, in the northern part of which there are fine 
peaked hills, with inhabitants and plenty of good water, 
therefore £Etr preferable to Balambangan for a settle- 
ment ; as if the harbours be not good, there is suffi- 
cient shelter against both monsoons. 

The next island is Mali Wali, and here we anchored 
to examine it. We tried at many places, but found the 
little creeks shallow and lined with mangrove swamps ; 
but landing on the south side, at the east end of the 
stone beach, there is but a few minutes' walk in dry 
forest between the shore and the cleared land. The 
appearance of the island is remarkable ; for miles the 
hills apparently are clothed with grass, with only a 
narrpw belt of jungle skirting the shingly beach ; the 
reality, however, disappointed us, as we found that 
this verdant-looking land was but a heap of soft sand- 
stone, with long coarse grass growing up between the 
crevices. ^ However, there is a good supply of clear 
water from tiny streams and springs, and the tracks of 
deer were observed in many places, while on all sides 
a species of wild jasmine grew in luxuriance, bearing 
a very sweet-scented flower. 
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This island did not tempt ns to staylongi so we 
steered for Cagaycoi Snln, which is a gem in the 
ocecm; it has three peaks, wooded, bnt varied bj 
grassy glades, groTes of cocoa-nuts and frmt-treee, 
partly concealing and partly reyealing scattered houses 
and villages. It is, indeed, a picturesque island frmn 
every view. Onr first intercourse appeared likely to 
be nnMendly. Steering round to the souili-weet side, 
we landed at a place where we saw some houses close 
to the beach, and as we pulled ashore, we could see 
the inhabitants gathering in anned groups ; however, 
we were received with great civility, and expluned the 
object of our visit, which was to inquire what fresh 
provisions could be procured there. We did not stay 
long, as they promised to bring us down next day a 
good supply. 

When we landed on the fdlowing mcnning, we 
found a very large party assembled mih several fine 
bullocks for sale ; while the bargaining was g<nng on 
I wandered inland with a companion to have a look at 
the country. Wherever we went we found plantatkms 
of cocoa-nuts and plantains, and round the houses 
were small vegetable gardens, while between the dwel- 
lings were occasionally extensive tracts of long coarse 
grass, on which were herds of bullocks feeding. 

At length we came to » spot which tempted us to 
rest. It was a rock overhanging a tiny bay, thrown 
into deep shade by the tall graceful palms which bent 
over it, while looking inland across the gently slewing 
fields of long high grass interspersed with groves, we 
could see parties of natives marching in Indian file, 
with their bright spear-heads flashing in ihe sun, 
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wincUng their way down to the extemporised market. 
We sat tmder the shade of some areca pakas : wliich, 
though yoimgi and not twenty feet in height, were yet 
ccrrered with fruit and freshly expanded blossoms, 
wUeh shed a delicions peifiime through the whole 
grora. 

Onr bargaining prospered, as fine cattle were se- 
cured at thirty shillings a piece, docks for two wine 
bottles, fine cocks and hens for one; as well as a 
conjde of pretty ponies, cocoa-nut oil and nuts, plan- 
tains, limes, ginger, onions, and fruits. This idand, 
though formerfy a d^>endency of Sulu, is now inde- 
pendent, and is governed by some of those half-bred 
Arabs who corrupt and weigh heayily on these coun- 
tnes. It is findy situated in the Sulu Seas, and it is 
both healthy and fertile* The inhabitants appear 
much the same as those I had seen about Maludu 
Bay, and, with the exception of some strangers, were 
civil. The latter were traders who had visited Sam- 
boangan, Manilla, and other Spanish ports, and were 
there corrupted, by intercourse with the low Europeans 
and dissipated classes who usually frequent such 
places, and at one timfe these men were so insolent 
that I thought thdr conduct would become unbearable, 
till they were quieted by my shooting down a cocoa- 
nut, as mentioned in my limbangjoumal. 

The most singular spot in this island is near the 
old <a^^r-looking harbour, mentioned by ^ Edward 
Belcher, which we entered over a reef. It is ahnost 
circular, and is surrounded by lofty rocks clothed 
w^ trees, bushes, and hanging creepers, presenting 
a magnificent wall of evergreen. Bowing to the west 
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side of the bay, and climbing to the top of a lofly 
bank, we had a splendid view of a remarkabloi ahnost 
circnlar, lake. The place where we stood was a gap 
between the lofty cliffs that rose on either hand, and 
appeared to have been formed by the inner waters 
bursting their bomidary, and OTerthiowing the upper 
defences of this natural dam. The wood-topped cliffii 
continue all round, forming a perfect barrier, now 
rising to a great height, then sinking to some fifty or 
sixty feet. The waters, eleyated more than forty feet 
above the sea, lay in undisturbed repose, and pre- 
sented for upwards of half a mile a dear mirror, 
reflecting back the rays of the sun and the deep shadow 
of the tall trees. 

I mounted with some difficulty the top of the left- 
hand cliff, and had an extensiye view through the 
tangled bushes. On one side were the waters of the 
crater, on the other the serene lake with the sea 
appearing beyond. We heard from the natives that 
alligators swarm in this secluded water, so that fish 
must be plentiful also, as few pigs could descend here. 
In the interior they say there is another more exten- 
sive lake of the same formation ; this one was found 
to be eight fathoms deep at the edges, and forty in 
the centre. 

Started from Cagayan Sulu, and after encountering 
rougher weather than we expected to find in this 
usually calm sea, lay to, as we thought we were not 
far from the island we were intending to visit. 

At daylight the two peaks of Sulu were visible; 
and as we approached the gummits of the other hills 
appeared, while all the rest of the island lay enveloped 
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in mist; but the son soon dispelled this, and showed 
ns the west coast of the lovely idand of Suln. The 
slopes of the hills presented alternate patches of 
cleared grassy land, with clamps of trees scattered 
over its hce, reminding one of a noble English park ; 
while a long dense line of cocoa-nnt palms skirted ihe 
beach, among which were seen many houses and 
groups of inhabitants, who were no doubt watching 
our approach with much anxiety, as they had abeady 
suffered from the attacks of the Dutch and Spaniards, 
but the sight of the English flag no doubt restored 
their confidence. 

Anchored off Sugh, the capital of Sulu, which is 
situated at the bottom of a bay, and appears small ; 
but among the existing dwellings we could distinguish 
blackened piles, the remains of portions of the city 
burnt by the Dutch. On the right of the town is a 
high hill, curiously peaked and well wooded. Farther 
off to the left, and at the back, are many high moun- 
tains, some peaked, others rounded; but, as a whole, 
forming a beautifdl view. A white flag, with a castle 
represented on it, waved over the fort, and a pilot jack 
marked the residence of Mr. Wyndham, an English- 
man, settled here for the purposes of trade. 

Very few natives came off, until at length a mes- 
senger arrived from the Sultan to know who we were ; 
we returned a suitable and, no doubt, a satisfactory 
reply, as the Sulus were in a state of great excitement, 
having suffered considerably from the recent shots of 
the Dutch ships. Having communicated with Mr. 
Wyndham, we went to see the watering-place about a 
mile to the west of the town. It was well marked by 
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a tree whkh in the distaaoe looked like an oak ; its 
trunk was of an enormous thidmess, and the spreading 
branches stretched from the stem abont ten feet from 
the ground, affording shelter to a consideiaUe q^ace, 
and nnder its shade a market was held several timoi a 
week. I measured its stem and found it about fbri^ 
feet in circumference at about a man's height from 
the ground, and considerably more dose to the 
earth, where the gnarled roots were included. The 
water used by the shipping bubbles up through the 
sand, where a temporary pool is easily formed at 
which the casks are filled or the hose led into the 
boats. 

Mr. Wyndham walked with us a little way into the 
country, and showed us some of the houses, having 
much the same appearance as those of the Malaya* 
These people are better-looking than most other 
inhabitants of the archipelago; but i^peared to be 
suspicious, watching us at every point; in fitct, we 
afterwards heard the fugitives from Balignini were 
scattered among them, and they had had no time to 
forget what they had suffered from the well-deserved 
attacks of the Spaniards. We then pulled to Mr. 
Wyndham's house, a mere rough building, raised near 
the site of his former one, burnt by the Dutch — ^why 
or wherefore is inconceivable. The whole night after 
our arrival the country was in an uproar, reports 
spreading of the advent of innumerable ships, which 
made the inhabitants hurry their women, children, and 
goods up to the mountain. In the evening we took a 
friendly letter to the Sultan. 

Next day went with the watering-party, but were 
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unable to peneiarate far, on account of heavy rain and 
the incmlify of the natives, who waved ns back. No 
answer, as yet, from the Saltan. 

Again landed at the watering-place, where the 
moimtaineeni were assembled at a sort of market, 
bartering, buying, and selling. We walked about a 
little, and then returned to the beach, where we 
were surrounded by some scores of men, women, and 
children from the mountains and neighbourhood ; the 
former are said to be of a different race, but we saw 
little mgns of it. The women, on the whole, are 
better-looking than the Malays, and some of the little 
girls were quite pretty; they are civil enough, but 
amdous to know our busmess. 

Li the afternoon we went to an audience with the 
Sultan. Having landed at Mr. Wyndham's, he led us 
by a long sha^ platform to the shore, where we found 
numbers d armed natives assembled, an oflEicer from 
the Sultan leading the way along a broad rough road 
with a high stockade on the left, and houses on the 
ri^t. We passed in, through ever-increasing crowds, 
to a market-place, where the wom^ were selling fowls, 
fish, and v^etables, till we came to a creek, over 
which a rude bridge took us to the palace. Before 
crossing, we observed a brass 24-pounder showing 
throng an embrasure. The stockade continued on 
the left, xmtil we passed a large gate, where on a 
green were assembled some hundreds of men, armed 
with nmskets, spears, heavy Lanun swords, and krises, 
and defended by shields, and some brass armour, and 
old Spanish-looking helmets. 

The audience hall was on the right, and the house 
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of prayer on the left. The crowd opening, we mounted 
some stepsi and crossing a yerandah thronged with 
armed men, found ourselves in the presence of the 
Snltan. The audience hall was large, hat perfectly 
hare of ornament, as all their yaloahle silks and hang- 
ings had heen packed np, and mostly sent off to the 
hills, on account of an absurd report spread by the 
mate of the Spanish brig we found anchored near, 
which, when we came in sight, began to get under 
weigh, and stand out to sea. On being questioned 
by the Chinese passengers, he said that we had given 
him notice to get out of the way, as we were about to 
bombard the town. The rumour having spread, the 
natives packed up their valuables, and spent the night 
in canying their goods off to the hills, and in removing 
their women and children. This caused the suspicious 
behaviour of the people, and what tended to keep up 
their apprehensions a little, was the Spanish brig not 
returning to her proper anchorage. 

In the centre of the hall stood a round table ; on 
the opposite side sat the Sultan surrounded by his 
chiefs, and around were a number of empty chairs, on 
which we took our seats. After shaking hands a few 
questions were asked, as '^ What was the news ? Was 
France quiet ? " The Sultan was very like the picture 
in Sir Edward Belcher's Voyage of the Samarang^ and 
was dressed in light-flowered silk, with a veiy broad 
gold belt round his waist, a handsome kris, and gold 
bracelets, sparkling with jewels. Some of the chie& 
were splendidly dressed in silks, gold brocades, hand- 
some turbans and head-dresses, like golden tiaras; 
the young men were, as usual, the most gaudily 
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decorated, while the old were in plain white jackets, 
and crowds of the better class sat behind and 
aronnd ns. 

Observing that Sir James Brooke, who had lately 
suffered mnch from fever, looked hot and tired, the 
Saltan politely broke np the audience, and we retnmed 
by the same path we came, and after sitting a short 
time with Mr. Wyndham, went on board to dine with 
Captain Keppell, where our Sola acquaintance amused 
us with stories about the natives. 

Went on shore to Mr. Wyndham's to meet the chief 
Daniel ; very littie conversation passed. He appeared 
to be a quiet, good-natured man ; his brothers were 
fine fellows, and very fair; with them we went to 
see the race-course. Passing through a portion of the 
town, we came to an open grassy field, where a few 
men were trying their horses by trotting them over 
the sward. None of the chie& being present, there 
were no trials of speed. 

On shore early next morning with our guide, but the 
people not appearing to like our penetrating into the 
country, we returned to Mr. Wyndham's house, and 
as we passed the stockades, the Sulus laughingly 
pointed to some indentations in the wood where the 
shot from the Dutch ships had struck, but had done 
little damage. 

Weighed anchor and stood along the coast for 
Tulyan Bay; but wind and tide being against us, 
we let go our anchor ; sailing again at three, we found 
ourselves towards seven in Tulyan Bay, much to the 
discomfort of the villagers, whose shouts and screams 
could be distinctiy heard on board. At last a couple 
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of men came gS and retnmed on shore after a few 
reassuring words from Mr. Wyndham, which appeared 
sufficient to pacify the inhabitants, as the noises 
ceased. Tnlyan Bay is rather deep, and appears to 
be well protected, and takes its name from a pretty- 
looking island in ihe offing, which was ceded to the 
English in Dalrymple's time — ^in fact, the inhalntants 
thought we were come to take possession. 

I must endeavour to give the Uttle information I 
collected concerning Sulu. The government is carried 
on by a Sultan, with his council of datus or chiefs ; 
at that time the principal power was held by data 
Molok, an elder but illegitnnate brother of the Sultan 
— a shrewd-looking man with quick, inquiring eyes. 
The Sultan was said to be well-intentioned, but, being 
weak in diaracter, was totally unable to subdue the 
turbulent aristocracy by whcmi he was surrounded, and 
he was reported to have given way in despair to his 
fondness for opium-smoking. 

The laws were but Uttle respected, and ancient 
customs were fetst falling into disuse, particularly one 
resembling a voluntary poor-rate. Every Sulu trader 
used to present five per cent, of his yeariy profits to a 
fimd, which was divided among the poor of the island. 
The mountaineers acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Sultan, but refdsed to pay tribute, and a government 
which could not enforce that was not likely to be able 
to suppress feuds, or efiectually to put down disturb- 
ances. Mr. Wyndham pointed out a man who was 
notorious as a murderer, and one instance he had him- 
self witnessed of his bloodthirstiness. 

Two mountaineers, bargaining for a slice of fish, 
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qnarrelled ; they mutually seized each other's weapons; 
one held the handle of his opponent's kris, the other 
his spear shaft; they struggled, a fight ensued, the 
crowd collected, some took one side, some the other, 
and in a few minutes seven men lay gasping on the 
ground. It was not to be expected that the depen- 
dencies of the island would obey, when all was in 
such confusion. The Sultan's power was very limited, 
though the chiefe still sent parties to raise contributions 
from the neighbouring towns, villages, and islands. 
In all decaying states we find religion neglected, and 
here, I imagine, it was held but in slight respect ; their 
houses of prayer being like a tumble-down bam, and 
the inhabitants indulging in the use of wine, and occa- 
sionally pork. 

Mr. Wyndham told us an amusing story of an old 
chief, who, going on business to a Chinese trader, 
b^an to find a delicious odour insinuatingly creeping 
up his nostrils. 

" Ah," said he, " what is this ? some cooking, what 
is it?" 
" Pork." 

"Pork?" said he; "ah!" 
" Would you like to taste some ?" 
** Why," he answered in a low voice, but cautiously 
surveying the room to see if he were watched, " yes, 
bring me a little." 

On tasting it, and finding it veiy good, he began to 
eat some more. Mr. Wyndham living next door, and 
hearing the old man's noise, had removed some of 
the partition, and was watching him. He now 
coughed. 

YOL. XL 12 
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" Oh, I am ruined," cried the chief; ** who lives in 
the next house?'' 

" Signor Wyndham/' 

" Then he has me in his power." 

Our informant tiien went in, and, laughing, shook 
the Mohamedan chief hy the hand, and congratulated 
him on his freedom from prejudice. He ever after had 
much influence with the old man, who feared being 
exposed. The inland inhabitants called themselves 
Islamites, but were very lax and ignorant. 

The Sulu language is soft ; it contains, I believe, 
many Malay words and expressions, but it is essen- 
tially different, though the upper classes understand 
Malay, and also many of the lower, there being here 
numerous slaves from Borneo. The population, they 
say, is 200,000 ; it is probably over 100,000 ; not less, 
from the numerous towns and villages along the coast, 
and the number of houses detached in twos and threes. 
On an extraordinary occasion they say they could 
bring some 15,000 or 20,000 men into the field, but, 
in general, 6,000 would be as many as they could 
assemble. In fact, when the day of trouble came, 
they had not, perhaps, 2,000 to defend the town; 
and this may be readily accounted for, as a large pro- 
portion of the population was in servitude, which, in 
the Eastern isles, however, is generally an easy state 
of existence. 

The slaves were collected from all parts of the archi- 
pelago, from Acheen Head to New Guinea, and from 
the south of Siam to the most northern parts of the 
Philippines; it was a regular slave-market. The 
Sulus are a pleasant-looking people, and are daring 
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and independenti and the motintaineers^ particularly, 
are a wild but polite people. Their joung women and 
little girls are dark-eyed and good-featured, with easy 
figures, free, though not obtrusiye, in their ways. 

Bold and daring as the chie& appear, they have 
much politeness in their manners, particularly Daniel 
and his brothers, and on proper occasions their carriage 
is dignified and commanding. The lower orders are 
outwardly rough, violent, and fierce, yet have an in- 
herent politeness, which, when inclined to show con- 
fidence, they display to much adyantage. On state 
occasions the young men appear in splendid dresses, 
while the elder content themselyes with plain clothes. 
The dress is the same as the rest of the archipelago — 
a jacket, trousers, sarong, and occasionally a shirt or 
nnder-yest. They all wear krises, and most of them 
also carry either muskets or spears. 

The Balignini near the watering-places were the 
worst we met — ^insolent and inclined to pilfer ; indeed, 
there was nearly a quarrel about some of the seamen's 
clothes they endeavoured to appropriate. To show 
their dislike, they planted sharp fish-bones round the 
watering-place, in the hope that our men, landing in 
the dark, might cut their feet. 

The Dutch burnt about two hundred houses 
in the capital, but did little injury to the stockades, 
wliich were, however, sadly out of repair. In proper 
order, well mounted with guns, they could make 
a good defence, as the walls fEicing the sea are 
about fifteen feet thick of mud and stone, encased 
with teak. The rampart around the Sultan's palace 
was in the best repair, but not so thick as the 
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others ; and Daniel's was by no means contemptible. 
The men, too, fight bravely ; but their guns, except 
the brass ones, were mostly dismounted, and they had 
no carriages ready; their iron ones are said to be 
those taken at Balambangan, when they surprised and 
captured our settlement. 

The appearance of the country from the sea is very 
beautiful, many of the hills rising to a peak some 
2,000 feet in height; while others are lower and 
wooded, and form an agreeable contrast. Several of 
these eminences are forest-covered to the summit, 
while many present alternate patches of rice cultiva- 
tion, pasture land, groves of cocoa-nut, palms, gardens, 
and detached clumps of forest trees. It is by far the 
most beautifol island I have seen. Sulu, in good 
hands, might be made to produce every tropical pro- 
duction, and become the centre of the commerce in 
these seas. Ships, by staying a little time, may 
obtain bullocks, fowls, ducks, vegetables, fruits, cocoa- 
nuts, and very fine water at a very good watering- 
place. The duties on goods were high, nevertheless, 
Mr. Wyndham and the Spaniards carried on a profit- 
able commerce. 

Tulyan is rather a small island, with hills to the 
north, but low land on the south : the former with a 
few trees and some bananas, with cocoa-nut palms at 
the foot ; the latter a little woody. Dahymple gives 
some account of it. In his time the Spaniards had 
driven the natives away, burnt their houses, and cut 
down their fruit-trees, but there is now a large village 
along the beach, with many cocoa-nut groves. The 
inhabitants are pearl fishers. 
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Next day anchored off two woody islets ; the cap- 
tain, as usual, shelling and dredging. Islands are to 
be seen in the distance all around us. 

Anchored off Basilan. High hills and lowlands 
coyered with woods, showing but few clearings. We 
counted eighteen islands at one time, among which 
were the late pirate haunts of Balignini and Tonquil. 
Beat about, and anchored off Samboangan after 
dark. 

We remained seven days at Samboangan, walking 
and exploring in every direction, and enjoyed our stay 
inhere very much. Magindanau, the most southern of 
the Phihppines, as flEur as we saw it, is veiy hilly and 
woody, with the exception of the neighbourhood of 
the Spanish settlement of Samboangan, which has 
been cleared for some miles around the town ; though, 
for an old colony, not so much as might have been 
expected. 

The town is situated on the west point of Lanun 
Bay, and from the sea appears much smaller than it 
is in reality. It presents no very striking features ; 
the long, low, dark fit)rt and whitewashed houses, in- 
termixed with a few groves of cocoa-nuts, with forest 
on either side, and the hills, some cleared and some 
wooded, rising about seven miles inland, suggest a 
rough idea of this pleasant Uttle town. The plain 
around is very well cultivated ; as you walk along the 
roads — ^very much like English country ones — ^you 
have a continual series of large rice-fields, cocoa-nut 
groves, now swelling into extensive planti^ons, then a 
few round a detached cottage, and intermixed yntix 
these are great quantities of bananas. Many small 
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streams intersect the plain, adding much to its fertility, 
and are spanned by coyered bridges. 

The fort is to the right of the town, and has rather 
low walls, mounted with a good many guns ; against 
a native force it mnst be impregnable. It is garrisoned 
by about two hundred and fifty Manilla soldiers. Leav- 
ing its gate, yoU cross a large green, beyond which 
lies the principal portion of the town, laid out in a 
rectangular shape, with streets intersecting each other 
at equal distances. The houses are in general mere 
native ones, others a little superior, and perhaps a 
couple of dozen of a better class, in which reside the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Commandant, and 
other officers. Almost every house has a shop, in 
which cigars, spirits, chocolate, sugar, and various 
other articles are sold. The most respectable class 
keep retail shops, as well as the Uttle traders. 

Beyond this portion of the town is a Uttle green, 
with the church — a long bam-like building. Seen 
within by the imperfect Ught of evening, it appears 
destitute of ornaments, except round the altar. Be- 
yond the church are some more streets. The houses 
I entered had very little furniture ; a small table, some 
chairs, a bedstead, and a kind of drawers, with a few 
shelves, complete the whole. 

The people themselves are well worthy of notice. 
They are a mixture of Spaniards and natives ; a few 
of pure blood, in the Government offices ; the rest half- 
castes, mestiches, and natives. The men exhibit no 
remarkable features, except the Governor, Colonel 
Cayelano de Feguaroa, who was an agreeable man, 
and spoke French* We were much pleased with 
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his liberal ideas and gentiemanlj manners, and the 
other officers were equally polite and attentive. The 
generality of the native men are kind and civil, but 
with fat, unmeaning £ftces. The women are much 
better. The Lieutenant-Governor's wife, the only 
pure Castilian in the place, was a very pretty woman, 
with fine eyes and regular features. The mestiches 
have in general good eyes and dark hair ; but, 
with the exception of a few, their faces are too 
broad. 

There was a fetmous comer shop opposite the church, 
which contained good specimens of the race: — 
Gabriella, likewise called Bomantica, one of the hand- 
somest women in the place, with pleasing features, 
and her sister, with the usual flat (ace. Every one 
visiting Samboangan made that shop their place of 
call, as the staid old mother and the girls were very 
civil and hospitable. 

In the country one could always obtain cocoa-nuts, 
and many of us were invited in to eat fruit and drink 
chocolate and gin by the obliging residents, whose 
pretty houses, embowered in fruit-trees, were an orna- 
ment to the road-side. 

The officers of the Mceander gave a ball. The 
quarter-deck was cleared of guns and surrounded with 
flags on all sides, and ornamented with green boughs. 
All the Spanish officers came, and about fifty of the 
townswomen, some young, others old. They danced 
quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas : the first caused much 
confusion, the second was well danced, while the third 
was quite new to most of them. The commandant 
gave one in return, which was kept up with greater 
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spirit. Many of the girls were fairer and better-looking 
than those we saw on board, and a few were in 
European costmnes, with shoes and stockings, while 
the rest had Malay petticoats, and litUe jackets with 
scarfs. Dancing the polka with them was found to be 
very difficult, as, few haying chemises on, the hand 
constantly coming in contact with the skin, it was 
impossible to obtain a hold, and their UtUe slippers 
were flying in eyery direction. 

Their own band played waltzes yery well by ear; 
but nothing else. Indeed, it is ahnost the only dance 
they care for, as the girls find it difficult to try any 
other, on account of their wearing shppers without 
heels, some of which are yery prettily ornamented 
with gold and silver embroidery. 

SuppHes were scarce, though I saw a great many 
oxen and cows, some goats, fowls, and ducks ; but its 
being a penal settlement, trade is obstructed and care- 
fully watched to prevent the escape of conyicts, and 
none could come to the ship without a pass. The 
ponies are very good, except the hacks; the water 
bufEftloes are large, and employed to draw a peculiar 
sledge along the smooth roads. The chief amusement 
of the men on Sundays is cock-fighting: crowds 
assemble to witness this cruel sport, and then they 
show some money, which at other times appears so 
scarce that few shops could giye change for a dollar. 
We obseryed that the rice was trodden out by the 
bufEftloes, on hard beaten ground. Washing was dear, 
being eleven dollars a hundred. 

Started on our return voyage. Lay-to off a sand- 
bank not marked in the chart. A graye was found 
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there with four bambooB stuck round, one at each 
comer, in the midst of thousands of birds, with im- 
mense numbers of eggs, some of which were brought 
off, and proved good eating. I will omit the ground 
we went over on our return, and give an account of a 
second visit we paid this archipelago. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SULU ISLANDS. 

SBCOKD YISIT. 

Stabted from Labnan in the steamer Nemesis; and 
passing oyer onr old gronnd soon found ourselves in 
the Sulu seas. It is difficult navigation, but we passed 
safely among the shoals, steering south of Cagayan 
Sulu, and between the islands of Ubian and Penga- 
turan, where there is a deep channel. The latter is a 
long and low island, of great extent, with a few small 
villages, palm groves, and near it we observed many 
fishermen's canoes. The sea is studded with shoals 
and little islands, and I counted eleven at one time frt>m 
the deck. It was misty weather when the island first 
appeared ; but as we approached 6ugh the sky cleared, 
and by the time we had anchored it was tolerably 
fine. Since our last visit many houses had been 
built, and the town was gradually assuming its ancient 
appearance. 

A quarter of an hour after our arrival Mr. Wynd- 
ham, whom we had met on our previous visit, came 
on board, and brought us the little news he possessed. 
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that Soln was perfectly tranquil, and that the Dutch, 
with two small vessels, were gradually extending 
their claims along the east coasts of Borneo, that the 
Governor of Manilla had protested against the Dutch 
interference in Sulu, and that the pirates of Balignini 
were utterly rooted out of their old haunts on the 
islands of Tonquil and BaUgnini. But it was a mis- 
take to imagine that the Spaniards had killed or taken 
prisoners the whole number, for very many escaped 
and retired to Sulu. Mr. Wyndham was startled on 
hearing of the expected arrival of an European enemy, 
and uttered many exclamations as to the injustice and 
barbarity of attacking an inoffensive people, and asked 
many questions as to the profit of making this aggres- 
sion, though he was scarcely surprised, as he had 
known they had long desired the eastern coast of 
Borneo, and that they are endeavouring to obtain a 
show of right for its seizure, as by them our ancient 
claim is no longer remembered. 

At four, we left the Nemesis with Mr. Wyndham, to 
visit Molok, the prime minister. We pulled in for 
the little creek in the centre of the town, passing 
many new houses lately built by the Chinese. Mr. 
Wyndham told us that he found them very trouble- 
some competitors; as, spreading themselves over all 
the neighbouring islands, they offered apparently 
higher prices for produce than he could possibly do, 
so he obtained from the Sultan an order for their 
recal to the capital. I say apparently higher prices, 
for by means of false weights and the tricks usually 
practised by the Chinese, they were enabled to outbid 
the honest European. Yet I fear that in this there 
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was much commercial jealousy, and that the injury 
done to the general trade by the restriction was much 
greater than the profit to the individual. 

As we passed before the fort I could see numerous 
guns displaying their adamantine lips through the 
embrasures, and I learned from our companion that 
the Sulus possess about 150 brass guns, besides in- 
numerable iron ones. In the market-place, crowds 
of armed men were assembled, looking eagerly and 
anxiously at us. We landed at the little bridge, and 
learning that Molok was at the Sultan's palace, we 
proceeded thither, escorted by about half a dozen men 
armed with long spears, and followed by a crowd of 
men, women, and children. We soon arrived at the 
fort, and then entering the old audience hall, found 
it in much the same condition as before, quite as bare 
of ornament, with the old round table and white doth, 
and the chairs arranged around. Datu Molok was 
present, with a few others ; and we had Nearly arranged 
about. the salute when the Sultan came in, and it was 
settled that it should be given the next day. 

The news of the Dutch having taken Bali made 
them all look at each other with marks of great dis- 
quietude, and when they heard of the amount of the 
Dutch force, which was expected to visit Sulu, their 
uneasiness was clearly to be seen under their assumed 
quietude. The Sultan appeared in better health, but 
ibe heaviness of the lower part of his hce gives him 
a stupid look, and his long jacket of white silk did not 
suit his pale complexion. Having taken our leave, 
we retired, and returned to the ship ; but Sir James 
Brooke, being anxious to see some of the chiefs thai 
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evening, sent ns on shore again to arrange a meeting, 
bat Molok, being then with the Snltan, smoking 
opium, we went to Daniel's. 

For a couple of hundred yards from the shore the 
water was so shallow that we were compelled to be 
dragged along over the sand in a flat-bottomed boat. 
Walking a few hundred yards inland to the left of the 
town, on the road to the racecourse, we came to the 
house. It was surrounded by a stockade some thirty 
feet high ; there were two long iron eighteen-pounder 
guns to defend the approaches, but only one was 
mounted, though there were two brass ones ready for 
service in the verandah. A wretched-looking pony, 
and a man with a chain round his neck pounding rice, 
were the most remarkable features of the place. 

Having mounted some high steps, we entered the 
house, where we found Daniel lying down on his bed, 
suffering from an attack of intermittent fever. He 
sat up, however, and talked a little, expressed his 
regret that he was unable to come on board and see 
the Rajah, but sent one of his people to Molok to 
arrange a meeting. The room we entered was large, 
some fifty feet long by twenty broad, with a raised 
recess on one side fifteen feet square. A native bed, 
thirty feet long and twelve broad, occupied the greater 
portion of the room ; it was divided in two by a cur- 
tain, and resembled more a large raised room than 
a bed. At the end were long shelves filled with 
packets of goods, small boxes, and innumerable articles 
which I could not distinguish, while around were hung 
the chiefs handsome jackets, sarongs, trousers, krises, 
and other finery for state occasions. Four gun-cases 
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were piled at the side of the bed, while in the recess 
above mentionedy and about the room, were forty or 
fifty boxes, containing his valuable property; there 
was a ladder, also, which led to the loft. 

Chairs were provided for us, but, with the excep- 
tion of the bed covered with beautiful mats and the 
handsomely-ornamented pillows, the whole place had 
an air of discomfort, a sort of musty look. The 
bed itself was no doubt the datu's chief residence ; we 
could only just see the head of the feuiiher half, as a 
blue curtain was drawn across, concealing its beauties 
and its treasures. Around the room were arranged 
several dozen brass spittoons, as if the chief were 
accustomed to give large parties. Some of the women 
and young girls came to the doors to look at us, a 
few were tolerably good-looking, with their dark 
eyes and black hair, but the generality were like the 
Malays. 

Betuming, we were, as usual, very much stared at, 
but little followed. We walked behind some of the 
stockades, but saw that nothing had been done either 
to repair them, or to mount the guns, which lay 
grass-covered in every direction. As they were those 
captured from the English when Balambangan was 
taken, it is probable they were too honeycombed to be 
of any use. 

The news of the intended visit of their last Euro- 
pean enemy must have spread very rapidly; boats 
were plying to and fro from the palace and outside 
houses, bringing all the valuables on shore. As Molok 
sent a message that he could not come and meet us, 
we had a long talk with Mr. Wyndham, who frankly 
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confessed he was a Spaniard in heart, as he thought 
they were more Ukely to settle the affairs of these 
countries than the English, but added, for some 
reason he could not fathom, there was an unconquer- 
able prejudice among the Sulus against the Spaniards. 
It is no doubt an hereditary feeling, for these islanders 
and the Oastihans have been constantly at war for the 
last three hundred years ; the latter endeavouring to 
subject them, and the former supporting their inde- 
pendence with great determination. 

By the treaty of September 23rd, 1836, the 
Spaniards offered their protection and the assistance 
of their army and nayy to support the Sultan and 
repel any enemies who might attack him, and the 
Sultan of Sulu accepted their friendship and protec- 
tion. This article the Sulus considered the Spaniards 
had failed to carry into effect, as the spirit and 
letter of the treaty bound Spain and Sulu to consider 
their respective enemies as perpetual foes, except that 
the Sulus were not required to support Spain in an 
European war. 

Mr. Wyndham said that Sandakan Bay on the 
north-east coast of Borneo is exceedingly unhealthy, 
and that the whole eastern coast bears the same cha- 
racter during the south-west monsoon, but nearly every 
tropical place is insalubrious as an habitation until 
carefully cleared and drained. Sandakan is reported 
to be one of the noblest harbours in the world, perfectly 
sheltered, with eight fathoms of water. 

Innumerable boats came round the steamer with 
vegetables, cocoa-nuts, eggs, fowls, fruit, krises, Sulu 
knives, Dutch 32-pounder shot, cattle, and excellent 
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fish, particnlarly the red mullet ; eggs on the whole 
veiy good; mangoes and plantains; but the krises 
were of indifierent quality ; the Sulu knives, of very 
peculiar shape, were mostly manufactured in China 
for this market; a tolerable one,«with a sheath of 
clouded wood, and a handle with an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, I tried to buy, but they asked too much for it. 
The upper portion of the sheath was of the Eayu 
Eamuning, a beautiful wood from the island of Magin- 
danau, which, if it could be obtained of large size, 
would be invaluable for furniture ; but the natives said 
it was only the knots of the trees which were beauti- 
fully marked. 

At one, we saluted the Sultan with twenty-one guns. 
The echo seemed to commence at the first hill, and 
gradually, now with a deeper, then with a lighter 
sound, roUed round over the whole circle of hills and 
valleys. The Sultan returned the salute from his 
various stockades. 

The English appeared to be very popular in Sulu, 
their only enemy being datu Boyak, the rajah Mudu, 
who was away. He felt aggrieved with the English 
on account of Sir Thomas Oochrane's attack on Maludu 
Bay in 1845. His sister had married sheriff Usman, 
its chief, who, during the fight, was shot in the stomach 
with grape, as he, being one of those whom they 
deem invulnerable, exposed himself to eveiy fire, and 
fought to the last. His wife was inconsolable for his 
loss, refused to return to Sulu, retired into the coun- 
try, fell ill, and died. Her brother keeps this as a 
sort of canker in his bosom. The way ikeae men 
prepare themselves to be invulnerable is diffierant from 
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that practised in Sarawak : here they rub their whole 
bodies with some preparation of m^cury. 

A Madras sailor, a British subject, coming on board, 
told us the following story: — That seven years ago he 
left Batayia in the Andrew^^ captain and mate Euro- 
pean, the crew twenty-five Lascars. The Lanuns 
attacked and took the vessel, killed the Europeans, 
cleared the valuables out, skuttled the ship, and carry- 
ing the crew off, sold them for slaves. 

At three, we started in the gig and cutter to have 
an interview with the Sultan. In comparison with 
the former visit, but few people were collected. I 
found that the musjid was situated within the first 
stockade, and the Sultan's hall in the second. Only 
thirty people were present, but as soon as we had 
entered, the place was crammed with new arrivals; 
the only difference we observed was that, except the 
Sultan, none had on their state robes. They no longer 
thought it necessary to meet in form, but were more 
Mendly and familiar. We conversed with the Sultan, 
Molok, and Daniel, for some time on general subjects, 
and they again eagerly asked questions about Europe, 
particularly about France, whether affairs there were 
settled. 

After arranging some business matters, we left and 
returned to the ship. We have always a crowd of 
canoes around the steamer with articles for sale; 
among others, rope made here, which appears of 
excellent qualify, and cheap, some twenty coils being 

* I think it very probable that be meant that Andrew was the 
same of the eaptidn, and thai he was one of the crew of Maria 
Fridtriutf wkostt oaptoxe is refeired to fiurther on. 
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offered for a dollar. The hemp grows like the banana, 
and is of about the^ same size and appearance, and is 
said to be of the same species- 
Marriages are here conducted in the usual Muslim 
fashion, but the wives have great influence over the 
proceedings of their husband. In the evening, our 
native secretary came on board, and after explaining 
what had occurred after we had left, told me he con- 
sidered datu Molok to be clever ; datu Daniel, good- 
natured, though not brilliant; and that the Sultan 
had much ability, but was generally stupefied with 
opium; and from what I had seen and heard, I 
thought his judgment in all these cases correct. 

About eight p.m. Mr. Wyndham visited us, and we 
had a long discussion. He was well acquainted with 
these seas, and could give much information on Eastern 
poUtics. He told us that before the attack of the 
Spaniards on the Balignini, the pirates could muster 
above a hundred and fifty prahus of a large size, con- 
taining from thirty to fifty men each; that, taking 
the average at forty, they numbered altogether about 
6,000 men. But besides their large war-boats, they 
had innumerable smaller ones, used for the capture 
of trading and fishing boats. He had seen many of 
the pirate prahus of considerable size enter Sugh 
harbour. 

As an instance of the damage they did to commerce, 
he mentioned the following. Six years previously the 
Sarah and Elizabeth^ brig, anchored off Timor; and 
requiring wood, the captain sent three boats on shore 
to cut it, giving the men only their axes, and refusing 
fire-arms. They had not been there long, when three 
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Balignini prahns passing that way, saw the ship's 
boats drawn np on the beach, and immediately landed 
their crews to capture the men, in order to pat them 
to ransom, as they are not like the Lannns, who nearly 
always put their European prisoners to death. They 
first met the chief mate, who defended himself with 
his axe, until knocked down with a billet and bound. 
The other mate and a boy were also taken, but the 
men escaped into the jungle. 

Whilst this was going on, it was observed that two 
boats were let down from the ship, which puUed im- 
mediately out to sea. The pirates, concluding that 
there could not be many men on board, determined ta 
take her. On arriving alongside, they found only a 
dog on board, the timid captain having run away in 
so great a hurry as ta leave both it and his watch 
behind. The latter was in datu Daniel's possession 
at the period of our visit. The Balignini plundered 
and then burnt the vessel. One of the mates escaped, 
the other whites were brought to Sulu, ransomed, and 
sent home by Mr. Wyndham. This account was given 
both by the mate and the chief of the pirates. 

Another story showed that the Sulu Government 
was in regular communication with the pirates ; for 
when the miserable remains of the squadron, attacked 
by the Nemesis oflf the Brunei river in 1847, returned 
to Balignini, the families who had lost their husbands 
in the action, came in their grief to request leave of 
the Sultan to raise men or collect a force to revenge 
the death of their relations. The Sultan, of course, 
refused their request, and laughed at the absurdity of 
Ihe idea. 

13—2 
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W^ heard at Samboangaa that the Spaniards had 
taken the whole of the pirates, but it was a yery great 
mistake, for himdred^ escaped, aud were now distri- 
buted over the Sulu Archipelago, particularly at Tawi 
Tawi and the little islands which are situated in the 
neighbourhood, as Binadan, the usual residence of 
Panglima Taupan, 

The most powerful pirates of the present time are 
the Lanuns of Magindanau, and those who in Borneo 
reside on the streams flowing to the southern shore 
of Cape Unsang* It is at these latter stations that 
the Lanuns generally rendezvous, Mr. Wyndham 
describes these pirates as very fine men, brave, fierce^ 
never giving quarter to Europeans, and cruising in 
vessels ninety feet long, propelled by from 100 to 120 
oars. He had himself seen many of them at Sugh. 
The above are the largest class, most are much 
smaller. The Lanuns of Magindanau, it is well 
known, live on an extensive lake, with a very narrow 
entrance; and are still very powerful, no sufficient 
force having ever attacked them. They continue their 
piratical pursuits to this day, though they appear to be 
gradually withdrawing from the north-west and north 
coasts of Borneo, 

One of these marauders came to Mr. Wyndham, 
and, in selling his brass gun to him, said that since 
the English have been settled at Labuan, there are so 
many steamers about, it was no use pirating ; so he 
sold his brass gun and returned home. 

Mr. Wyndham told us he had once a narrow escape 
from them. He was sailing as mate to a Spanish brig 
near Wette, with the captain and most of the crew* 
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tmwell. There was a light breeze blowing, when he 
•ent a man to the mast-head to look cmt« I^esently 
he shouted — ** A prahu in sight— ^wo, tiiree, iScmr ; I 
cannoi count them, m.'* Mr. Wyndham immediately 
went aloft mih his spy-glass^ and reckoned at least 
thirty-eight large prahus. Guessing who they were, 
he thought the bold course the best ; and| getting the 
captain on deck, they dressed in some old uniform and 
walked up and down the poop ; then bore down upon 
the pirate prahus, and, coming between the two largest^ 
each of the same size as the brig, they observed their 
guns carefully covered up with mats, and but few men 
on deck, though they could see others peeping out 
from under the native awning. Mr. Wyndham im^ 
mediately began questioning them; they said they 
were traders. He answered, << We have heard of some 
pirates down here, and are come to look for them/' 
They assured him they had seen none, and requested 
permission to keep him company, for protection, to 
Makasar, to which port they said they were bounds 
He answered, they might if they could keep up with 
him. A breeze sprang up, and the brig went ahead, 
and towards evening was clear of them all* A calm 
came on during the night, but in the morning the 
traders were no longer near, they could be smq in the 
distance pulling away as hard as they could. The 
ruse had succeeded, and they all felt more comfortable, 
for they could not have defended their vessel ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Wyndham had formerly served as a mate under 
Lord Cochrane, when he commanded a frigate in 
South America, and was with him when he per« 
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formed some of his most brilliant actions, and having 
his old uniform perhaps saved his life. Mr. Wyndham 
also told as that, a few years ago, a vessel was brought 
into Sngh for sale by the Lannns, which had been 
taken in the foUowing manner : The Maria Frederica, 
commanded by a man of the name of Andrew, was 
detained in a calm, when two Lannn boats approached 
and begged a few supplies. One of the men, who 
hated the captain, asked them why they did not come 
on board. The captain was unwell, and there was 
no one to stop them. Immediately forty of them 
sprang on deck, flourishing their swords, and drove 
the crew below, seized the captain, and brought the 
vessel to Tungku. They there buried the white 
men up to their waists in sand, and cut them to pieces 
with their swords. This it is said they did at the 
instigation of the traitor. Mr. Wyndham offered 160 
dollars for him, but they would not part with him, 
fearing that the Englishman meant to put him to 
death. The vessel, I heard, was bought by a Spanish 
captain.* 

The Jilolo men are said to co-operate with the 
Lanuns in their excursions, and were the pirates who 
attacked Sir Edward Belcher. One of the men present 
on that occasion, who was living at Sugh during our 

* This horrible stoiy was originally told ns by Mr. Wyndham, 
bat I made many sabseqnent inquiries, and had every particolar of 
the story confirmed by tmstworthy native anthority. A man named 
Si Bnngkol, who was a captive at Tnngkn at the time, told me he 
saw an English captain bnried np to his waist, and that an elderiy 
Lanun chici^ called Bigah Mnda, who was fiunons for his long beard, 
walked np to him, and with one blow cleft him from the shoulder to 
the side with his kempilan or heavy Laniin sword. 
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visit, gave the foDowing acconnt: — The Sultan of 
Jilolo sent a fleet of boats to take prisoner a tributary 
rajah of New Guinea, whom they got on board and 
killed. In returning they saw the boats of the Sama- 
rang^ which the chief man mistook for native prahus, 
though our informant insisted they were Dutch, upon 
which the order was given to fire, and they were 
astonished by the severe thrashing they got from our 
blue-jackets, under the command of Sir E. Belcher. 

No doubt these men are always ready to pirate when 
they have a chance. Mr. Wyndham also told me that 
when he was at the Am group, it was said that the 
people of New Guinea were piratical. His companions 
pointed to a long light boat, that was on the look-out 
to catch fishermen : this account agreed with what we 
had formerly heard. These are a scourge to the 
natives, but not dangerous to European vessels, yet in 
the end equally mischievous to trade. 

Accidentally we hear anecdotes that show more of 
the character of the government and people than even 
minute investigations. The following illustrates the 
degree of protection afforded by the chiefs even to 
their guilty foUowers, unless bribed beyond the value 
of the man. There was a slave here who was in the 
constant habit of robbing the Chinese, and had, in 
his endeavours to escape capture, killed several of 
them. The Chinese petitioned that he should be put 
to death, but could not obtain this favour until they 
had compensated his master by giving him double the 
value of the slave ; he then had him tied up and cut 
to pieces. 

The slaves taken among the Philippines, who know 
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liow to read and write and possess some edacation^ 
fetch a much higher price than any others, as they 
are nsefdl in keeping their masters' accounts ; and the 
women, it is said, hy conversing with them, have gained 
far greater knowledge than their husbands, by means 
of which and their affection they nearly rule them. 
Forrest says that in his time the women were very 
free in their manners, and given to intrigue, but in 
Eastern Asia it is a custom not confined to Sulu; 
but my impression from all I heard was that they were 
more chaste than the Bomeans. The most manly- 
looking persons in Sulu were those whom they call 
mountaineers, who appear far healthier and more 
vigorous than the town's-people ; but those we saw 
may have been merely the cultivators. The inland 
people, I heard, are more of the Ida'an race. They 
wear padded jackets, and were considered brave. 

In 1845, a Spanish frigate and fourteen gunboats 
were at the watering-place, when a Bisayan slave 
went alongside of one of the boats to sell fruit : the 
moment the officer found he was a native of the PhiUp- 
pines, he ordered him to be seized and put on board, 
though he strongly protested against it. His master, 
who had a great affection for him, swore he would 
have his revenge and kill a Spaniard. Collecting 
about two hundred hill people, he rushed unexpectedly 
on the gunboats, all his followers advancing up to 
the middle in water, and hurling their spears : having 
killed several men he was satisfied and retired. The 
people were not really well armed ; their spears, krises, 
and shields would be of little use against an European 
enemy. 
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We again visited the Saltan, and found him in his 
hall, sorronnded hy perhaps about sixty or seventy 
people. We seated ourselyes around the table, and 
free and easy conversation commenced. Presently 
chocolate was presented to us in tumblers, on plates, 
surrounded by native cakes ; afterwards trays of sweet- 
meats — among others, some made by the Sultana 
expressly for the occasion; then coffee, weak, and 
flavoured with cloves. For some time they conversed 
on various subjects, but presently Molok said that 
all business should be settled first, before any other 
conversation was proceeded with. When that was 
over, the Sultan told us that, some short time back, 
the eastern coast of Borneo paid tribute to him, but 
that lately they had ceased, and asked the assistance 
of the English to endeavour to obtain the renewal of 
the ancient custom. 

At ten we retired. The curtain hung at the end 
of the hall we noticed was half raised, and disclosed 
the huge bed, on which were sitting many of the 
principal women of the harim. 

Next evening we landed, in order to have a farewell 
interview with the Sultan. It was quite a private 
meeting ; a few people only followed us who saw us 
land; and when we arrived at the palace we found 
that he was in a small house, the residence of his 
young wife. While waiting, I looked about the place ; 
all showed symptoms of decay. Near us was the 
skeleton of an old gaol fallen to pieces, and farther the 
timbers of the residence where the late Sultan had 
died ; for it is a custom of theirs never to dwell in a 
house where a great man has expired. Presently a 
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conple of the chiefe joined us in our walk, and pro- 
ceeding over a small stream along a roughly raised 
boarded path we reached the Uttle dwelling of the bride. 

We found the Sultan resting on a bed filling nearly 
half the room. Taking off our shoes, we mounted, 
and reclined on numerous pillows brought by the 
attendants. After a few minutes* conversation, a sort 
of window at the head of the raised platform was 
opened to allow the ladies to obtain a sight of the 
English visitors. Their room was too dark for us to 
see more within it than a few dim shadows, and their 
candles give so imperfect a light, that I could not 
clearly distinguish the features even of those women 
who came to the door; they appeared to have fat, 
laughing fieu^es. Some more of the chiefs arriving, the 
conversation became animated, and their inquiries were 
very numerous with regard to European affairs and 
European discoveries. This was a little interrupted 
by the arrival of chocolate and cakes, with some spirit 
like spiced aniseed, and by the Sultan's frequent puff 
of the opium pipe with a barrel as thick as a large 
bamboo. About five inches from the end was a brass 
bowl that had a small centre hole, in which, with 
infinite trouble, the Sultan introduced the drug. The 
company all appeared remarkably friendly, and said if 
we would only come and spend a little time there after 
the rice crop was in, they would take us up to the 
mountains to hunt deer on horseback, or if we liked a 
change, we might go shooting, or do anything we 
pleased. 

I should in truth have liked very much to spend a 
month in Sulu. We stayed tiU about ten, and then 
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shaking hands with all, left the house. On the whole, 
I was greatly pleased with these people ; they appeared 
manly, and not too conning. We returned to Mr. 
Wyndham's house, and remained a short time with 
him. He was a shrewd man, entirely self-educated, 
and appeared anxious to assist us in every way. His 
leaning, as I have observed, was towards the Spaniards, 
but the natives had such a determined hatred both of 
the Dutch and Spaniards, that he could not alter their 
disposition. 

Left at daylight. Even a distant view confirms my 
impression of the great beauty of the island. We 
stood on towards Basilan, where, in the Bay of Malzoa, 
seven Spanish gunboats were seen at anchor. From 
an officer who came on board we learnt that the 
Governor of Samboangan was there. Sir James 
Brooke determined to meet him immediately, and left 
with the officer, while we foUowed and found the 
Governor looking as hearty as ever, rather tired from 
having been engaged in an expedition up the country 
against the pirates. After firing a few guns, the 
enemy had fled, leaving their houses and property to 
be destroyed. 

The great fatigue was in making their way through 
the tangled, wet jungle, where the mire was so deep 
that they were occasionally up to their waists in it. 
The Spaniards are certainly an agreeable people to 
meet, and the officers looked intelUgent. The Manilla 
troops were strong, fine men; the gunboats very 
effective for defence : they mount a 9-pounder or 
12-pounder, and six, eight, or ten brass swivels, and 
are weU manned ; they are, however, too slow for pursuit. 
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The Ooyernor was very much startled by the news 
of the expected anlTal ot the Dutch, of which he had 
not the sUghtest idea, thinking that Bali would occupy 
them that summer. He determined immediately to 
return and write to Manilla. 

Passed Basilan, leaving the gunboats much astern, 
and reached Samboangan. It appeared, of course, 
much the same, except that a hurricane had lately 
swept oTer the town, bringing down the church, thirty 
houses, and casting on Aore four vessels, one of which 
remained there. From what we heard on shore, 
several instances of piracy had lately occurred, but the 
particulars we expected to learn from the Governor. 

After dinner we landed, and took a walk« The open 
rice grounds, the groves of pahns, the herds of bufiGn* 
loes, the cows, the ponies, the regular roads, the stone 
bridges all showed that we were at a place where 
Europeans had for some time governed. Everything 
was much the same as when we left, even the hospi-* 
taUty, or rather conviviality, of the comer shop. 

The day we arrived the priests baptized some 
natives, among whom were many children of ihe 
pirates and many of their Uttle slaves, all ci^ptured 
during the last great expedition. 

Walked out on the western road, and found it quite 
animated with crowds of people who were taking their 
Sunday's amusement : dancing in booths and houses, 
collecting in groups chatting and laughing, playing the 
guitar and the flute, in fact, giving themselves up to 
enjoyments In the evening we went to the Governor's, 
and he took us to the lieutenant-Governor's. All 
spoke Spanish but himself, and he acted as interpreter. 
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A day in the countiy. The Governor asked us to 
break&st at the govenunent country-house. Some of 
us started at half-past six» and walked sharply out. 
On either side of us were rice-fields, in which were 
grazing in the stuhhle a great many ponies, and 
bullocks, and buffaloes* The whole country exhibits 
different features from any other place I have seen in 
the East ; it is much more Europeau. I found, at a 
little distance from the town, ahnost every person's 
possession regularly fenced in, and to each house a 
little enclosed garden, though rather slovenly kept, 
still exhibiting signs of superior cultivation. At the 
back of the government country-house are the grounds, 
which are kept in order by the soldiers. They produce 
suffici^ vegetables for the consumption of 850 men : 
potatoes, yams, sweet potatoes, beans, cabbages, onions, 
and garlic being chiefly attended to. 

Passing the government house, we came to a stone 
bridge crossing a beautiful, clear river, bubbling and 
Tushing over a sandy, pebbfy bed. The banks are 
high, and the bridge is strong, to meet the immense 
rush of water which comes down in the rainy season. 
We wandered about till past nine— my companion 
sketching and I lazily taking a delicious bath in pure 
cold water, that made me feel as fresh as ever ; and 
with an appetite sufficient to do justice to the very 
admirable and substantial breakfast set before us, of 
fish, beef, a magnificent ham dressed in a most in- 
viting manner, good bread, curries, and a variety of 
little dishes, with coflee, wine (Spanish and French), 
and very excellent water. Nothing is more tran- 
quillizing than a satisfactory break&sL There is a 
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species of yam at Samboangan, which we were told 
by one of the officers occasionally weighs above a 
hnndred and thirty pounds. After breakfast I strolled 
about, forded the river, and looked into every nook 
and comer, finding pretty cottages and gardens amid 
the clamps of graceful bamboos. 

In the afternoon we made a cut across the country 
to the western road, and, following that arrived at 
length at another river. The whole of the landscape 
was very picturesque. We spent our last day at Sam- 
boangan in a long walk to the westward for above 
three miles, until we arrived at some extensive downs 
that border the sea, and strolled for hours over them, 
admiring the beautiful swell of the land, and the 
purling streams which flowed over their pebbly beds. 
The day before we started the Governor and principal 
officers dined on board. 

From what I have seen of the people of Sam- 
boangan, I should say they are contented and happy, 
well fed, and lightly taxed. The children, particularly 
the girlB, have pleasant, pretty fsu^es, with an intel- 
ligent, confiding expression ; the little ones, both girls 
and boys, were familiar and full of ftm. There are 
apparently a great many schools : all the boys we met 
in the afternoon appeared to be returning with their 
satchels hanging at their sides. One I examined pos- 
sessed a miscellaneous collection of lives of saints, 
crumpled paper, and fruit. The men have by no 
means a pleasant expression, but are a well-made, able- 
bodied race. The Governor told us he estabUshed one 
village in the mountains for the protection of the wood- 
cutters, another on the coast for that of the fishermen. 
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Before leaving the subject of these lovely isles, I 
may mention that when I first saw the capital Sogh, 
there was a forest, dead in appearance, on the right 
hand of the town, covering the slopes of one of the high 
hills. This was an extensive wood of fine teak-trees. 
A long drought had rendered everything as dry as 
touchwood, when an incautious islander lit a fire near, 
and the dead leaves and twigs around being perfectly 
dry soon ignited, and the flames spreading in eveiy 
direction, charred and burnt the trees, stripping them 
of their luxuriant foUage ; but five months after, I 
again visited that spot, and found that many of the 
apparently dead trees were putting forth buds and young 
leaves, as the fire had not completely destroyed all. 

It is a very singular circumstance that the teak is 
not found in any of the forests of Borneo, although 
in former days it was said to exist on the north-east 
coast, but I made veiy particular inquiries of the Sulus 
whom I found there, and they said they had never 
seen it except on their own island. It is a matter of 
regret, as although Borneo possesses some veiy fine 
woods, yet none equal to the teak. 

Bemembering Forrest's statement that elephants 
were found in his time in the forests which clothed so 
much of the soil of the island, I asked datu Daniel 
about it; his answer was, that even within the remem- 
brances of the oldest men then ahve, there were still a 
few elephants left in the woods, but that, finding they 
committed so much damage to the plantations, the 
mountaineers had combined and hunted the beasts till 
they were all killed; I was pleased to find the old 
traveller's account confirmed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PIRATES. 

I IKTBND only to refer to those pirates who still infest 
the seas of the Indian Isles, and I shall briefly notice 
the occurrences which have taken place during the last 
few years. The most formidable pirates of the present 
day are the Lannns and Balignini, who cruise in well- 
armed Tessels, and Tisit almost every sea and strait of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Instead of the evil lessen* 
ing, it is at present on the increase, and a strong effort 
is necessary to suppress it. 

The introduction of steamers would, it was expected, 
be the best means of subduing piracy, and, doubtless, 
had very small vessels been employed great good would 
have ensued ; but I am inclined to believe that the 
Spaniards, by destroying the pirate haunts at Tonquil 
and Balignini, did more for oommerce than all the 
cruising which has since taken place. The first severe 
blow administered to the pirates was by the steamer 
Nemesis in 1847, when she attadted a Bahgnini 
squadron near our present colony of Labuan. Out of 
eleven prahus but two reached home. This was fol- 
lowed up by the Spaniards with the attack on the 
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places before referred to ; they were low idands in the 
Solu Seas, lying near Snlu and Basilan, and were 
scarcely to be distinguished from the sixteen other 
isles which we conld count from the deck of a ship. 
They were, however, well chosen, and admirably suited 
for the purposes of conceaknent and protection, as they 
were fringed by a belt of mangrove swamps, through 
the winding channels of which their vessels were, at 
high water, dragged up to their villages. There they 
had constructed stockades, which were well armed, and 
proved truly formidable. 

In the spring of 1848 a lai^e Spanish force arrived 
off these isles, and after some trouble succeeded in 
effecting a landing. I met one of the officers who 
held high command on that occasion, and he said that 
no quarter was to be given to the men, and that three 
times the native troops charged, but were driven 
back, when the Spanish officers and artillerymen form- 
ing themselves into a forlorn hope, led the attack. 
WiUi severe loss they penetrated through the cmter 
defences, and won the inner stockade, when to their 
horror they found the pirates slaying their womai and 
children, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
their enemies; this was only stopped by promising 
quarter to the men. A Manilla servant of mine was 
a captive at the time, and fled with many others toUie 
dielter of the swamps; aft^ the fighting was over 
they ^ame out of their retreat, and he told me the 
sight was horrible ; hundreds of the Spanish force lay 
avoond with fri^lit|ul wounds, while perhi^ double 
tiiie number of pirates were killed ; dead bodies of 
women and children were intermixed with these, and a 
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crowd of sullen prisoners were being marched oflF to 
the ships. It is reported that above half the fighting 
men of these strongholds were absent on a marauding 
expedition, or the Spaniards might have found their 
force insufficient for their capture. 

The Manilla Government prudently removed their 
prisoners to one of the northern islands of the Philip- 
pine group, and there set them to till the land. 
Among those who were removed there were the wife 
and children of a well-known pirate chief, who was 
absent from home at the time of the attack ; on his 
return he found his house burnt and his family gone. 
He immediately went to Samboangan, and surrendered 
himself to the Spanish authorities, saying that he was 
tired of the wandering life he had led, and was now 
anxious to Uve as a quiet agriculturist with his family. 
The Governor, trusting his story, sent him to the north, 
where he joined his wife, and set to work with great 
energy cultivating the soil. The authorities kept a strict 
watch over him, knowing his enterprising character, 
but just before the rice harvest was ready to be 
gathered they became less vigilant, as they thought no 
one would abandon the result of a year's labour ; but 
at dead of night, with a few companions to whom he 
had imparted his plan, he fled with his family to the 
sea shore, where, surprising a boat, he, though hotly 
pursued, escaped with them all to reach his old haunts 
in safety, where, however, he found no signs of life. 

In fact, early in 1849, it was reported that those 
Balignini who had either been absent during the former 
attack, or who had escaped during the confusion of the 
fight, were re-assembling, and again fortifying the 
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islands of Balignini and Tonquil ; the Spanish Govern- 
ment immediately sent forces, and easily drove away the 
dispirited pirates. Since that time the Bahgnini have 
scattered, and are to be found in small conminnities 
dispersed throughout the Sulu Archipelago, the princi- 
pal being on the islands of Tawi Tawi and Binadan. 

The question has often arisen as to the origin of the 
BaUgnini. I think they are simply Sulus recruited by 
the wild spirits of different Eastern nations, including 
occasionally, it is said, some Europeans. In fetct, a 
Spanish officer mentioned to me that on examining the 
killed at the first attack of Bahgnini they found dressed 
as a native the body of a recreant Spanish priest, who 
some time before had fled from justice, and it was sup- 
posed that a fugitive mihtary officer had also found 
refuge there. But they are principally Sulus, with 
such among their captives who may prefer a wild life 
to being sold as slaves, and the escaped criminals of 
the neighbouring islands. They derived their name 
from their principal resort. The Balignini seldom 
make such long cruises as the Lanun pirates, the 
former returning home within the year, the latter often 
exceeding double that time. I beUeve that though we 
constantly read of the depredations of Lanun pirates, 
they are generally committed by the Bahgnini, parti- 
cularly in the seas lying between Borneo and Singapore. 

The Lanuns formerly cruised in large well-armed 
vessels, with crews often amounting to a hundred men, 
with heavy brass guns in their bows, and dozens of 
swivels. Since the introduction of steamers, however, 
they have found a smaller class of vessel safer. The 
BaUgnini particularly have changed their tactics, and 
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now principally rely on their fast canoes to eflFect their 
captures. Their larger vessels keep off the coast during 
the day, and draw near shore at night ; jnst before the 
dawn they again stand out to sea, leaving their fiftst 
boats to pnll along the beach to pick up unwary 
stragglers, fishermen, and small trading vessels. In 
1861 they mistook a Sarawak gun-boat for a trader, 
but receiving the contents of a twelve-pounder, quickly 
pulled off. In 1862 they endeavoured to surprise 
the Lizzie Webbery but her master, Mr. Ross, was 
too wary to allow their near approach, and drove them 
away with his guns. Sometimes, however, they cap- 
tured vessels, when permitted to come alongside, as in 
the case of the Maria Frederica^ mentioned in the 
account of my second visit to Sulu. I will presently 
relate another instance. 

During the last fifteen years many vessels in pass- 
ing through the Archipelago have been lost and no 
more heard of; a very large per^centage of these 
have doubtless been captured, and the Europeans 
destroyed. The principal mischief, however, is to 
the native trade, and thus indirectly the European 
is affected. In the Eastern Archipelago nearly all 
commercial intercourse is carried on by water, whether 
it be from island to island, or from district to district, 
or from parts of the same province to the other. 
Small canoes bring the produce to a littie native depot ; 
a lai^r sized prahu carries the same to a more im- 
portant place, from whence it finds its way in a Malay 
or Bugis vessel to the emporiums of Singapore, Sara- 
wak, Labuan, or Makassar. It is like tiie little rills 
which feed thestreamB, whose united volumes form the 
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mighty river. Now the pirates 4iy np the rills and 
lesser streams, and yet we wo]x4ei' at the cpmparatiyely 
slight commeroe of the Eastern islands. 

After the attacks of the Spaniards oi^ the pirate isles 
they became very active in the Sulu Sea^, and. some of 
their old ambition appeared to hav^ revived. There 
can be no doubt but that they had every justification in 
endeavouring to put a stop to the sale of their subjects 
at the great slave mart of the cc^pital of Sulu, but it 
was unfortunate that their attack should have taken 
place immediately after the Sultan of Su^u had signed 
a treaty with the Unglish, as it allowed wrong con- 
structions to be put upon the act. We thought at the 
time, and I still think, that the poUcy whi^b Sir James 
Brooke recommended would have better answered the 
avowed object ; and this was to keep o, kind of surveil- 
lance over the Sulu Government, to encouptge the 
Sultan in his efforts to check piracy, ai^id to attack the 
most notorious haunts of the marauders, We fe^ed 
at the time that if the Sulu Government were destroyed 
the evil would be aggravated, but the Spanish Govern- 
ment took a different view, and they had suffered sufiS- 
ciently at the hands of the pirates tp wanrant the 
severest measures against their abettors. 

Early in 1851, the Manilla Government sent to 
make certain demands of the Sult^, and on these not 
being immediately complied with, the men-of-war 
opened fire upon the town, which was promptly re- 
plied to by the shore batteries. I saw a letter &om 
the Saltan of Si4u recounting this engagement. He 
said that after m awful cannonadiqg, by the ^^ ble^suig 
of God we d}§af^JLed two pf their vessels and they 
retired." 
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But this was only a preliminary attack. In the fol- 
lowing month a large naval force came down from 
Manilla, with seventeen hundred troops, and landing 
near the great tree at the watering place to the west of 
the town, marched on the capital, while the ships 
shelled it from the harbour. The Sulus behaved with 
great courage, and though opposed to regular soldiers, 
and defending a comparatively unprotected part of the 
town, as they had reckoned on an attack by sea and 
not by land, they held their own for several hours, and 
it cost the enemy a hundred and fifty killed and wounded 
before they abandoned their houses and retired to the 
hills. 

Datu Daniel, and his brothers, whose house I visited 
during our stay at Sulu, defended their stockades to 
the last, and it was here the Spanish suffered their 
severest loss : several of the young Sulu nobles were 
killed, and the stockade carried by assault, and the 
houses given to the flames. The Spanish native troops 
behaved remarkably well. The site of the town was 
then garrisoned, but it would have taken a large army 
to have subdued the whole island, as on losing Sugh, 
the Sultan and his ministers retired to the mountains, 
where the Spanish troops found it impracticable to 
follow them. 

I confess I pitied the Sultan and some of his nobles, 
as, with all their faults, they were capable of much 
better things, and by exercising a judicious influence 
over them, more permanent good must have been 
effected. In fetct, I think much harm has resulted from 
the destruction of the pretty capital of Sugh, as the 
population scattered, and hundreds of the young men 
joined the pirates. 
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In the autamn of the same year, a tragedy occurred 
oflf the northern pomt of Borneo which will illustrate 
the perils to which our traders are exposed who venture 
into the little frequented portions of the Archipelago, 
and as I was much mixed up in the affair I will intro- 
duce an account of it. 

I was on my way to the north-eastern coast of 
Borneo in the Pluto steamer in November, 1851, and 
had just cast anchor in Maludu Bay, when I heard 
the particulars of a frightful tragedy. Sherif Hasan 
came on board; Hasan is the son of Sherif Usman, 
the pirate chief I have mentioned in my account of 
Sulu, as having been attacked by Sir T. Cochrane in 
1845. He came down to the cabin with a sorrowful 
countenance, and when I inquired the news, he 
answered, ** Very dreadful." I soon learnt from him 
that the EngUsh schooner Dolphin^ from Labuan, had 
been cut off, and Mr. Bums, the supercargo, and the 
English captain, three sailors, and one woman killed. 
From all I could then gather, the particulars of the 
affair were as follows: — ^About a month before Mr. 
Bums agreed with Tuanku Hasan that he should pilot 
him round the east coast in order that h^ might visit 
the Eina Batangan river, &mous for its valuable pro* 
ductions, but a quarrel arising between Mr. Bums and 
his captain, they came to blows. After this affair 
they agreed to return to Labuan, and giving up the 
idea of trading to the eastward, set sail from the 
harbour, and anchored at a little distance from Limau- 
Limauan — a point on the north-westem side of Ma- 
ludu Bay. 

There Memadam, a Lanun from Tungku, pulled 
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alongside in a trading prahn, and saying he wished 
to barter some things he had, came on board with 
a party of nine men apparently unarmed, and brought 
camphor and other articles for sale. Whilst they 
were bargaining on deck, a Snln named Ibrahim 
handed a folded mat to Mr. Bums, who put out his 
hands to receive it ; the man then suddenly drew a 
naked kris that had been hidden in the mat, and with 
one blow cut off Mr. Bums' head ; Memadam struck 
at the captain, but hit his jaw only ; the Englishman 
made a rush below, or, as others declare, got out on 
the bowsprit, but was stabbed through the back with a 
spear. The pirates then killed the woman and three 
lascars, whom they first came across, the rest who fled 
up the rigging were spared, on condition of their navi- 
gating the ship. The pirates then set sail for the east 
coast, and arriving at Labuk Bay, the vessel was seized 
by Sherif Yasin, who, as Tuanku Hasan asserted, killed 
two of the pirates. The chief, Memadam, retired to 
the woods with two of the lascars. The reason they 
gave for killing the woman was that her presence on 
board caused disputes ; one man seized her by the left 
arm, and declared she was his property, as he had seen 
her first; another denied his claim, and already 
they had drawn their swords on each other, when 
Memadam coming up behind, stabbed her through the 
back, saying she should belong to neither. 

The chief complained bitterly of the cutting up of 
the trade of the coast by the pirates; as many as 
fifty of their vessels had been cruising off the bay 
during the last season; they came from Binadan, 
near Tawi TawL The boats from Tungku also oc- 
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oasionally infested the coast, and many manned by 
the Salu0 of Padang had been cruising here. 

Sherif Hasan stated that he had heard of two 
Engliflh ships besides the Dolphin being captured 
by the pirates of Tungku, but those instances were 
several years before; the Europeans were murdered, 
the rest kept for slaves. The Tungku pirates generally 
plundered more to the eastward and southward, and 
made great havoc among the Bugis boats on their 
Toyages to Singapore. Started at daylight in the 
armed cutter for the town of Maludu. The head of 
the bay for nearly four miles from the shore shallows 
from about two fathoms to scarcely sufficient to float a 
boat. 

After three hours' pull we arrived, poling our way 
up the narrow creek to the houses. The country is 
flat, but at the back the mountains soon rise : there 
are a few cocoa-nut and other fruit-trees scattered 
about. We stopped at the first house, and climbed 
the steps to a shabby passage, leading into the main 
room, where an enormous Sulu bed, some twenty feet 
squajre, as usual filled up a large portion of the space^ 
on which mats were spread, and having shaken hands 
with the assembled company, our conversation com- 
menced; there were present SherifiB Musahor, Abdullah, 
Jenalabudin, a Tringganu man, who backed Usman in 
his defence of his forts, and Sherif Husin, a brother of 
Sherif Moksain of Sarawak. 

Our conversation turned naturally on Mr. Burns, as 
I bad come to make inquiries. Sherif Husin was pre* 
sent during the massacre, he had come on board whilst 
Mr. Boms was talking to the Lanuns and Sulus. By 
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his inyitation he stepped aft, and while looking over 
the stem, and speaking to some men in his hoat, he 
heard a noise, and turning, saw Mr. Boms fall before 
the kris of a Solu, and the Lanmi cutting at the 
EngUsh captain. He did not see whether or not any 
of the sailors were killed, but saved by his sacred cha- 
racter, the Lanuns did not meddle with him, and he 
hurried away into his boat, and the schooner was taken 
eastward. Sherif Musahor added, that he had received 
a letter about fourteen days before from Sherif Yasin, 
stating the men had brought the schooner to Benggaya, 
in Labuk Bay, and that he immediately seized it, after 
killing two of the pirates. We talked a good deal over 
the affair, but nothing new was elicited, except that 
Musahor said he had sent a message to Yasin to pre- 
serve the ship and» cargo until news arrived from 
Labuan. 

Next day we started for Benggaya, and steaming 
along the coast amid the shoals somewhat delayed our 
passage ; but arriving off that place we tried to find 
the river ; in this we failed, but the following morning 
two canoes pulled off from shore, containing some of 
the crew of the Dolphin^ and a messenger from 
Sherif Yasin. The men said the vessel was safe up 
the river, and that the cargo was on board or at the 
village and untouched, and that they themselves had 
been fed and well treated by the chief of Benggaya. 
Starting again, we found the entrance very shallow, 
but as the tide rose we entered and pulled up the 
stream. It might easily be passed, as the branch to 
the right appeared the broader of the two. To reach 
the houses it is necessary to keep the left-hand branches 
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for about ten miles from the sea, and then the first to 
the right, and you arrive at the village after about 
twenty miles more pull. 

The flood tide moved us lazily along by banks of 
the everlasting mangrove and nipa, occasionally diver- 
sified by a little high land with heavy jungle trees. 
As we advanced, we met a boat with Sherif Idrus, 
Yasin's father-in-law, coming to meet us. I told him 
we would ascend to the village, and he preceded us. 
About sunset we reached the schooner, anchored in 
a narrow part of the river ; a dozen of the Tuanku's 
men were on guard, and we found the hatches nailed 
down, and the door of the cabin secured, to prevent 
the goods being meddled with ; blood was sprinkled 
on the white paint in the cabin, and still darkly 
defaced the deck. 

After a short conversation, I found that although 
the schooner was anchored above fifteen miles from 
the river's mouth, the village was at least that distance 
farther off. To save a day, therefore, I determined 
to go up to the town myself that night in the Tuanku's 
boat, and a friend accompanying me, we started. 
Before we stopped, I had reason to congratulate my- 
self on my determination. Had we tried to ascend 
next day in the ship's boats, we should scarcely have 
arrived by sunset, but a strong crew in a Ught canoe, 
pulling hard, enabled us to reach Benggaya village 
about half-past nine. The moon shone brightly 
through the trees, casting a clear light over a scene 
sufficiently curious. The narrow river was spanned 
by a rough wooden bridge, a shade better than a 
Dayak one. A few houses well Ut up were on the 
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opposite hmk to the lip'ge dweUing of the. chief. 
Sherif Idrw took us by the hand md led U9 up to 
Sherif Yasin, who begged us to be seated. It was the 
first time sinoe a memorable ocoasion thftt he had 
seen an Enropeaa. The room was very large^ hemg^ 
in fact, the principal portion of the house ; there 
waa a raised sleeping place on one side, and before 
US was the chi^s bed, where his wom^i were hidden 
by a curtain that fell round it. The Sherif sat on 
the end, and we opposite, on bovds Qove?ed with 
white cloth, 

Yasin was a young man, pale, with a dissipated loo](, 
but quiet and pleasing manners. He was clothed io 
a short dark cloak with ^xms, a dress peculiar to 
the people on this coast, half Chinese* half European, 
We entered into conversation on varipus subjects, but 
principally about piracy and hi? recapture qf the 
English schooner. Of this he gave the following 
account. That having heard there was a ship off the 
entrance of the river, he made inquiries of a Lanun 
who had just come up to the village. The maai said 
the schooner was his ; afterwards he wished to make 
out he had captured it from the Spaniards, but the 
chief being informed that it was au English vessel, 
endeavoured to seize the Lanun, but he resisted and 
escaped into the jungle^ persus^ding a Portuguese copk 
and a Lascar to follow him* The chief then sent 
down a strong force to retake the schooner, which 
he succeeded in doing; the only men who showed 
resistance were two lianuns, whom he put to death 
for killing the white men; the Sulu9 he wuld npt 
kill, as that mi^ht have excited th^ i^esentment Qf the 
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Sulu J^jahfl. Hd brought the vessel up the river, and 
put a strong guttfd in her, fearing the Lanuns would 
return, Memadam, of Tungku, having threatened to 
come back and recapture the schooner. 

All present made great complaints of Tungku and 
other pirate places, saying it was impossible to cany 
on their trade in safety. Tuanku Yasin had only 
lately come to Benggaya from Labuk river; he in- 
tended opening a new country, he Would have lived 
on the Sea coast, but feared piratical attacks. Such 
was the account he rendered. He furnished us with 
supper, cooked by my servant. Ah ; omelettes, stews, 
sliced sweet potatoes, rice, soup, which we enjoyed, 
and a bottle of wine made the meal complete. 

Tuanku Yasin had unfortunately devoted himself to 
opium, and this drug is doubtless the cause of his 
dissipated look. When I asked him whether we were 
ihe first Europeans he had met, he smilingly answered 
no, he had seen them once before. I afterwards found 
he had been a supporter of Sherif Usman's, and had 
defended the Mahidu forts witii great bravery, being 
ihe last man to quit the guns, and then otAj when the 
English force had cut atiray the boom and penetrated 
to the defences 

About an hour after midnight we intimated a desire 
to retire, and a comfortable raised sleeping place was 
provided for us, at the end of which three young chiefs 
slept with drawn krises as a guard of honour. Scmie 
of the people had never before seen a white hce, aaid 
the town was in alarm, fearing all the sailors Were 
about to as(5en4. 

At da^^ight I was up, writing ot)t d^sitions, when 
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I observed a number of men lounging nearwitii lighted 
cigars ; I drew my companion's attention to the fact 
that the Sulus were actually smoking whilst leaning 
over twenty-five barrels of gunpowder. Soon after 
Tuanku Yasin made his appearance. He brought out 
the portion of the cargo which he had stowed away 
in his inner room, consisting of arms, guns, powder, 
cloths, and a number of small articles. After a good 
breakfast, and a friendly parting, we started. Argus 
pheasants were very numerous in the woods, and 
Sherif Yasin had constructed a large aviary under 
his house in which he had about ten or twelve, and 
he presented me with a very handsome pair. The 
men who manned the canoe placed at our disposal 
by Sherif Yasin, pulled down with the ebb at a good 
pace, and yet we did not reach the schooner until 
about ten, three hours' rapid moving, perhaps above 
fifteen miles. The river winds in the most extra- 
ordinary manner ; one place, divided now but by 
heavy drift, took us a two miles' turn to arrive at 
the opposite side. We found the ship's boats pulling 
up to meet us, thinking, as we had not returned, that 
some accident had happened. Got the schooner under 
weigh, and then started in the cutter, reaching the 
steamer about seven. 

Having prepared the schooner for sea, we set off, 
towing her part of the way on her voyage back. A 
fleet of boats was reported ahead; all rushed on 
deck, thinking they might be the Lanuns about to 
attack Benggaya. I went up, and looking through 
the spyglass, they appeared war-boats of large size. 
We steamed towards them ; they drew up on the beach, 
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and presently we saw the crews harrying witii their 
goods on shore ; as we neared, they gradually appeared 
smaller and smaller ; we had, in fSetct, been completely 
deceived by their looming over the water. When 
abreast of them we anchored, and I went oflf in the 
gig to see who they were, intending to hail them and 
speak ; but as we drew near our guides declared they 
were Baju boats, and this we soon found to be the 
case. They were small, neatly constructed, and fitted 
up for the residence of a family. 

As we closed with the beach we waved a white 
handkerchief to them, and hailed ; presently three 
men showed themselves, and came to us. One was a 
Sulu, two others were Bajus. The latter were rather 
big men, featured much like the Dayaks. They came 
from Banguey, and were bringing new boats to sell to 
Sherif Yasin. I invited them to come on board ; 
they said they were in a great state of alarm, and 
men, women, and children rushed into the jungle, 
hiding their goods, as the Sulu thought we might be 
Spaniards. They afterwards came on board, and we 
found that these men had never Uved in houses, but 
made their boats the dwelling-places for their wives 
and famiUes. 

I may conclude the story of the capture and re- 
capture of the Dolphin schooner, by observing that in 
the spring of the following year I accompanied a force 
under Captain Massie, of the H.M.S. Cleopatra^ to 
endeavour to punish the guilty ; we made an attempt 
to enter into communication with the Lanuns of 
Tungku, who, however, instead of respecting the white 
flag, fired on us, causing us some loss ; we destroyed 
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a few of their Tillages, but being a desultory operation, 
it had only a temporary effect. The British Govern- 
ment, hearing of the good conduct of Sherif Yasin, 
rewarded him hberally. 

The instances I have given of piracy are merely 
referred to, to show what kind of mischief the pirates 
commit. I am aware they are not very modem ones, 
but they were fresh when I wrote them in my journal, 
and the same system is still pursued ; but I may add 
a few remarks on the present state of piracy on the 
northern coast of Borneo. Once every year a fleet of 
Balignini pass down the coast on their outward 
voyage, or running before the south-west monsoon on 
their return home. In the month of July, 1861, a 
squadron of pirate prahus coming up from the south- 
ward, sailed across the deep Bay of Sarawak, and, as I 
have noticed, their light boats had a slight skirmish 
with a weakly manned Sarawak gun-boat, but directly 
they found a twelve-pounder shot passing close to 
them, they pulled back to their consorts, as it is a 
maxim with them to avoid all encounters where blows 
are likely to be obtained, as they say, ** We seek to 
plunder, not to fight." Continuing thdr course they 
reached Point Sirik, and there captured a boat con- 
taining several of our Indian British subjects, and 
giving Labuan a wide berth picked up a few fishermen 
off Mengkabong, and at last reached Maludu Bay. 
Here they met some trading prahus from Sulu, and 
with them they held friendly intercourse. 

On board the Balignini prahus was a re^eotaUe 
native named Lichi Ngah, from one of the Dutch 
settlements on the west coast of Borneo, who had been 
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eaptnred off Ponidanak : he immediately reeognized 
some fellow-countrymen on board the Sulu prahus, 
who had been missing from their homes above a year. 
He now learnt that they had been captured by the 
Balignini during the year 1860, and had been taken 
to Sulu ; that there, the Sultan, finding they were of 
high rank, had interested himself in their case, and 
taken care of them, and had now sent them back to 
Borneo as passengers, on board a Sulu trader on his 
way to Labuan. Inchi Ngah begged they would 
ransom him, but they had no property. At last they 
persuaded the Sulu trader to do, it for them, and 
Inchi Ngah was once more a free man. They arrived 
in Labuan the latter end of August, just as the 
Sarawak Government steamer Rainbow was about to 
weigh anchor, and hearing that the great friend of the 
Malay race was on board, they came and laid their 
case before him. As he never refused his assistance 
where it was possible, he not only gave them all free 
passages to Sarawak, but refunded to the Sulu trader 
the money he had advanced to ransom Inchi Ngah. 

Having been a fellow-passenger with these men, I 
had many opportunities of conversing with them, and 
they told me that when they were taken there were 
already a hundred and fifty captives on board the 
boats, and that the Balignini who captured them 
came from two places on the chief island of the 
Archipelago — Sulu itself — and that the names of 
their settlements were Dundong, and the little river 
of Eabungkul. They added, that the Balignini, in 
order to preselrve themselves from attack, now always 
chose spots which were too shallow for steamers or 
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men-of-war to approach, that these two settlements 
had to be reached by intricate channels leading through 
a mangrove swamp, and that the honses were com- 
pletely hidden by the trees. 

A mangrove swamp is one of the most unpleasant 
things to cross, and, therefore, aflTords great protection 
to settlements built within its mazes. The mangrove 
tree always grows in salt or very brackish water, and 
its roots lift it several feet above the soil, allowing the 
tides to flow freely between them: at high water 
canoes can be pulled among the trees, but at low tide 
it presents a tangled but open bunch of roots to each 
separate tree, and it can only be passed by springing 
from one slippery root to another, and by the assist- 
ance of the branches. The mangrove trees at a 
distance look to an unpractised eye much like other 
jungle, only they are of a more uniform height and 
appearance ; yet the colour of their leaves can never 
be mistaken. 

The fact that these BaUgnini have settled on the 
island itself, shows either that the Sultan is indifferent 
to the spread of piracy, or is unable to check his 
subjects. But the &tct is, probably, that as piracy is 
not looked upon as a dishonourable pursuit, native 
princes only discountenance it when they are under 
the dread of its drawing on them the vengeance of an 
European power. 

In the autumn of 1861, paragraphs began to appear 
in all the local papers referring to the deeds of nume- 
rous pirate squadrons among the islands of the eastern 
portion of the Indian Archipelago; gradually these 
drew nearer and plundered vessels -along the northern 
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coast of Java and the western shores of Borneo, and 
even the islands opposite Singapore were not free from 
their ravages. In May, 1862, a squadron of six pirate 
prahus rounded Datu Point, the western boundary of 
the Sarawak territory, and began plundering the vessels 
along the north-west coast. With the height of auda- 
city they appeared off the Muka river, and dared the 
people to come out and fight them. Fortunately there 
was at the town Mr. Helms, the agent of the Bomean 
Company, and he immediately wrote to Mr. Brooke, 
the Bajah Muda of Sarawak, who, with the steamer 
RainhoWf was at Bintulu, the most eastern district of 
Sarawak. A brave Malay trader volunteered to take 
the note in a fast-pulling boat, but narrowly escaped 
capture. Directly the news reached the Rajah Muda, 
he got ready for the fight, and after a preliminary 
search came up with three of the pirate vessels, and 
ran two of them down, the third escaping in-shore to 
be afterwards destroyed by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. The pirates of this vessel suf- 
fered comparatively little, so that nearly twenty escaped 
in their fast boat and pulled off northward. It is pro- 
bable that some will reach their homes, and the fear of 
a renewal of the disaster may keep other members of 
their community clear of the Sarawak coasts for a short 
time. As soon as the swimming captives of the pirates 
were saved, the Rajah Muda started in search of the 
three others, and coming up to them out at sea, soon 
reduced their fire and ran them down. They had no 
chance against so efficient a steamer as the Rainbow, 
which was judiciously handled by Commander Hewat, 
under the personal direction of the Rajah Muda. The 
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whole affair was admirably planned and carried into 
execution without a mistake. In fact, had the pirates 
been fiye times as numerous, the Rainbow would have 
sunk them all. The success of this action has induced 
some to think that cruising will suppress piracy, but I 
look on this affair as a fortunate accident. Many more 
pirate squadrons passed up the north-west coast, but 
there being no Rainbow there, they escaped after 
a running fire with the Sarawak gunboats, and a 
most remarkable escape from the boats of H. M. S. 
ScotU. 

The vessels which were destroyed by the Rainbow 
came from Tawi Tawi, and were under the command 
of a Sulu datu, or chief, which satisfies me they were 
BaUgnini, and not Lanuns, as at first reported. They 
had started about the month of August, and after 
running down between the islands of Borneo and 
Celebes, had continued their cruise between the former 
island and Java, picking up fishermen at Bawean, and 
vessels in the Earimata passage. Emboldened by 
impunity and a successful escape from a Dutch 
steamer, they crossed over to the Singapore Straits, 
and picking up some vessels there, returned to the 
coasts of Borneo, plundering and capturing fishermen 
as they sailed along the coast. After threatening the 
town of Muka, the in-shore squadron captured a trading 
vessel, and from them learnt that a steamer was in the 
Bintulu river. They worked hard to pass that place, 
but fortunately failed in doing so. 

They were not well armed for pirate vessels, having 
only swivels and musketry, which, though effective 
against native prahus, were useless against a steamer. 
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Forty men manned each vessel, while on an average 
about sixty captives were confined in the hold or em- 
ployed in palling the oars. The principal part of the 
captives released were Dutch subjects, though many 
w^e from our own colonies and from Sarawak. This 
was but one of many fleets which were cruising 
during the year 1862 among the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 

The Dutch instituted an active pursuit, and on one 
occasion entrapped a fleet and destroyed the vessels, 
though mo^t of the pirates escaped ; but the steamers 
employed in this service are too large, draw too much 
water, and are too slow for the work. In £eu^, the 
smoke of these vessels can be discerned at a great 
distance, and the pirates immediately lower their masts, 
pull in-shore, and conceal themselves up creeks, or 
draw their vessels close under the trees and cover them 
with branches, and there wait till night. I have very 
little doubt that more could be done by cruising than 
has yet been effected, but I am convinced that to extir- 
pate piracy, we must visit the marauders in their own 
haunts, and attack those communities who permit these 
vessels to be equipped in their harbours. It is idle to 
talk of punishing the Sultan of Sulu, who Lives among 
the mountains of his island, we must punish the 
actively guilty. It is a question that I have studied 
for many years, and the conclusion I have come to is 
this, — that the English Government alone can extir- 
pate this evil, as they alone possess the confidence of 
the native races. If our Government took the matt^ 
seriously in hand, there would be little difficulty in 
eucceeding. A political officer well acquainted with 
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the natives might be employed to obtain accurate 
information of the haunts of the pirates, their usual 
cruising grounds, the periods of the departure and 
return of their fleets, and above all to discover which 
were the communities entirely devoted to piracy, and 
which only furnished a few vessels to swell the maraud- 
ing squadrons. 

When this information was obtained, efforts should 
be made to entrap the buccaneers on their departure 
and on their return, while a carefully organized force 
attacked the real pirate communities. The political 
officer should then visit all the semi-piratical communi- 
ties, and warn them of the dangers they would incur 
if they persisted in permitting the pirates to refit in 
their harbours, or obtain recruits, or sell captives there. 
If these measures were stringently pursued, piracy on an 
extensive scale would be greatly checked, if not nearly 
destroyed in two or three years. I think most of those 
who have paid attention to the subject share my 
views. 

It would be a glorious task for England to under- 
take, but profitable as well as glorious, as there can be 
no doubt of the destruction of trade by these bucca- 
neers, and the fear of capture keeps the principal 
portion of the population at home, and renders them 
careless to collect the produce with which their coun- 
tries teem. Comparatively few of the pirates haunt 
the highways of commerce, and yet even there a dozen 
of their squadrons cruised during the year 1862. In 
the seas less frequented by steamers they swarm, and 
if it be called to mind that the population of the 
Archipelago is over thirty millions, it may readily be 
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conjectured that they have a large trade on which to 
prey. 

The information which we now possess may be thus 
snmmed up : the Balignini and their supporters appear 
to issue from abnost every island of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, though their more marked haunts are the 
islands of Tawi Tawi and Binadan; with Dungol, 
Eabungkul, and I believe Padang on the main island 
of Sulu. There are also some settlements of them on 
the island of Palawan. 

The Lanuns are the boldest pirates in the Archi- 
pelagOy and used to cruise in large well-armed vessels, 
with strong crews. They sometimes carried twelve- 
pounder brass guns with numerous swivels. They are 
a fine athletic race, far handsomer than the other 
islanders, and are generally tall sUght men. They 
possess much courage, and look upon piracy as the 
only calling suited to brave and firee men. They fear- 
lessly attacked the largest European merchantmen, 
exchanged shots with Dutch forts and cruisers, 
and even landed to engage Dutch troops and cap- 
ture villages. But within the last few years we have 
heard little of their large vessels, as in them it was 
difiicult to escape from steamers and the active cruis- 
ing of the Dutch and Spaniards ; and our presence on 
the north-west coast of Borneo in some force, with 
the attacks on Maludu, Tampasuk, Pandasan, and 
Tungku, and the rumours of the taking of Brunei and 
the capital of Sulu for encouraging piracy, and the 
destruction of the Balignini haunts, appeared to have 
awed the Lanuns for a time and to have induced 
them to forsake their piratical pursuits. But after 
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1862 the Dutch Spaniards and English slackened 
their efforts, and the Lanuns, reducing the size of their 
vessels, agam commenced their buccaneering, until, as 
I have said, the seas and straits of the Archipelago are 
more unsafe than ever. 

The Lanuns still issue in force from the great island 
of Magindanau, which nominally belongs to Spain, 
but they have also settlements on the north-western 
and eastern shores of Borneo. Those on the north- 
west, as Tampasuk, Pandasan, Layer Layer, Kinio 
Einio, do not actively pirate near their own abodes 
since the chastisement inflicted on them by Sir Thomas 
Cochrane in 1846, but they fit out boats to cruise with 
their relations of Tungku, and other places lying to the 
south of Cape Unsang on the eastern coast of Borneo. 
Our information of the pirate haunts is at present 
scanty, as no one during the last ten years has visited 
the north-eastern coast of Borneo, but there would 
be no difiSiculty in obtaining an accurate account of 
the pursuits of every district there. 

I do not think it is generally remembered in England 
that the whole of the north of Borneo was formally 
ceded to us by the Sultan of Sulu during the last 
century, and that we distinctly admitted the vaUdity 
of the cession by twice occupying Balambangan. 
"When we were last in Sulu the people, who perfectly 
well remembered and still acknowledged the cession, 
were eager to know when it was our intention to take 
possession, and appeared rather disappointed on finding 
we had no orders to do so. It is a noble country, 
and possesses two of the finest harbours in the world, 
Gaya Bay oa the north-western coast, and Sandakan 
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Bay on the north-eastern. The former is at present 
clauned by the Sultan of Brunei, and apparently with 
some right, but the latter is undoubtedly ours if we 
should think fit to take possession. It is the duty 
of a great country to advance, but never to recede* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON SOME OF THE LIYING CREATURES FOUND 
IN BORNEO. 

It is not my intention to give an acconnt of all the 
liying creatures which frequent the forests and waters 
of Borneo, hut to refer to those whose hahits came 
more particularly under my notice. The most 
interesting is the mias, or orang utan — ^the latter being 
literally translated means, the ** man of the woods." 
There are evidently two species, one attaining to a 
great height, though it is not to be compared to that 
of the gorilla. 

The districts most frequented by the orang utan 
withiQ the territories of Sarawak, are the Sadong and 
Lingga, and in those it is generally found where the 
old jungle stretches uninterruptedly for miles over low 
swampy lands, dotted here and there with hills and 
gentle risings, on which noble fruit-trees, rivalling 
the giants of the forest in magnitude, offer a tempting 
repast to them. Wherever there have been extensive 
clearings on which the thickly growing young jungle 
covers the land, or where the soil yields only the 
mangrove or the nipa or nibong palms, orang utans 
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are seldom or never fonnd. And this may be readily 
accomited for by the habits of these animals, which 
always move from tree to tree and seldom descend 
to the earth, except in search of water. In the old 
forest they advance leisurely along the strong branches, 
and haying with one hand secured a firm hold by 
means of the twigs, stretch out the other to the 
bonghs of the neighbonring tree, and then swing 
themselves onward, moving, if frightened, at a very 
rapid rate, or if the bonghs be in a fstvonrable position, 
they grasp those that meet together in one hand, and, 
thus supported by the minghng twigs, continue their 
course. As they advance along the large outstretching 
branches, they appear to be ahnost walking upright, 
as the great length of their arms enables them almost 
to touch their feet without stooping. In their tame 
state I have often watched them move across a lawn, 
and then they appear to walk with their fore feet, and 
drag along their hinder ones like a man who, having 
lost the use of his legs, employs a pair of crutches. 
They lean their weight on their knuckles. In the 
young jungle, or the palm swamps, they could not 
move from tree to tree, and therefore avoid them. 
The habits of the orang utan are not gregarious, as 
they are generally found alone, or attended with a 
young one, though sometimes two or three of the 
latter keep together. The infants ding so closely to 
their mothers that it is almost impossible to tell they 
are there ; and the female does not appear to be in 
the slightest degree incommoded by their presence. 

The orang utan always builds itself a nest to 
rest in at night; it is a very simple one; having 
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selected a horizontal forked branch of sufficient 
strength to bear its weight, across the angle it lays 
sufficient boughs to render itself comfortable: it 
never attempts to shelter itself against sun or rain. 
When wounded it always resorts to the same expe- 
dient, and quickly makes a nest in which to support 
itself when £unt from loss of blood. As these lodgings 
are so readily constructed, the mias rarely returns to 
them, or uses them a second time ; so that they are 
to be seen in every direction in the forests frequented 
by these creatures. They are, however, rarely to be 
met with on hilly ground, as at nightfiEdl the orang 
utan quits the fruit-trees to retire to the swamps. 

The food of the orang utan is entirely vegetable, and 
consists of the cabbages of the wild palms, and of 
various descriptions of fruit ; and when they get among 
the durian- trees they obtain a magnificent feast. The 
fruit of this tree always bursts a Uttle when ripe, 
which enables the orang utan to open it with ease, 
though with its formidable teeth and strong fingers, 
it would, perhaps, have Uttle difficulty in obtaining 
the edible portions of the hard unripe durian, the 
sharp thorns on which in that state effectually protect 
it from other animals, though when ripe it is the 
favourite food of all, even the tigers, it is said, enjoying 
its luscious flavour. 

A fuU-grown animal must be a formidable-looking 
beast, and its great strength would render it more 
than a match for the most powerful man. The late 
Mr. Orymble, of Sarawak, was one day pulling down 
the Batang Lupar, and when near the entrance of 
the Lingga, noticed a movement in the trees near the 
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bank, which proved to be a large orang utan tearing 
down the fruit of a tree. Mr. Crymble immediately 
landed with a mnsket, approached the beast, who 
remained perfectly qniet, staring at the intruder ; but 
no sooner did it receive a wound, than it dashed off 
at headlong speed, swinging itself from tree to tree, 
80 that its pursuers could scarcely keep up with it. 
Whenever it stopped, another shot was fired. The 
eighth struck it in a vital part, and it came crashing 
to the earth, clutching at the boughs, and fell under a 
heap of twigs which it had torn down in its vain 
endeavours to arrest its descent. Mr. Crymble's 
followers refused to approach, declaring that it was 
but a trick of the animal to induce them to come 
within its reach, but my friend soon uncovered the 
body and found it to be of grand proportions. Measured 
from the heel to top of the head, it was five feet two 
inches, while the size of the trunk was immense. 
Its arms were of great power and muscular develop- 
ment, being seventeen inches in girth between the 
shoulder and elbow, and twelve inches round the 
wrist. The head was severed from its body and 
brought to Sarawak, and we carefully measured it. 
It had a terror-inspiring face, being fifteen inches 
broad by fourteen in length, the great breadth being 
due to two fleshy callosities which stuck out on either 
side in the place where a man's whiskers grow. The 
forehead retreated, the eyes were round, the nose quite 
flat, with open nostrils, the mouth very large and 
prominent, with massive grinders, and two huge canine 
teeth ; its ears, however, were well-shaped and rather 
small. This one was a female, if my recollection and 
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that of Mr. Crymble were not in fianlt when we again 
talked over the matter in 1861. 

If the orang ntan, when faint from wounds, gene- 
rally forms a nest to rest in, it wonld appear probable 
that at the approach of death it may constmct a 
similar place in which to die, and the inquisitive 
monkeys may afterwards toss the body or skeleton 
down to be devoured or dispersed by the wild pig. 
I never heard of a body having been found in the 
jungle. 

In the forests of Borneo the orang utans meet with 
few enemies except man and the alUgator ; against the 
former they employ their strong arms and their power- 
ful teeth. Mr. Wallace, who has written an excellent 
account of the mias, imagines that this animal does 
not use its teeth in combat, and forms a very ingenious 
and amusing argument on the subject, but in this he is 
mistaken. When Sir James Brooke was hunting the 
orang utan in Sadong, a male, which was surrounded, 
fought in the most determined manner, and escaped 
after having bitten off two of a man's fingers and in- 
flicted with his teeth wounds on the man's face. Dayaks 
often show their hands with the tops of the fingers 
lost from this cause, and even in captivity the first 
action of an angry orang utan is to drag towards it 
the person or thing which has aroused its rage and 
then seize it with its teeth. A friend narrowly escaped 
in 1861 having a piece taken out of his calf by the 
bite of an excited mias. 

Mr. Wallace, I suppose with mock graviiy, tells a 
story which he heard from the natives of the alligator 
approaching to seize the wary mias, which turns the 
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tables by sprmging on its opponent's back and destroy- 
ing it with its powerfal arms, but when it is remem- 
bered that the aUigator generally makes its spring 
from deep water, it would have but to sink to destroy 
or free itself from its formidable antagonist ; but the 
fact is, the mias would have no chance whatever in a 
combat with an alligator, as it must be remembered 
that the head of the aUigator is so hard that a blow 
from the most powerful animal in the world would fall 
harmless. At fifteen paces I have struck an alligator 
between the eyes with an Enfield ball, and it has 
bounded off as from a rock. 

It is an opinion very generally entertained by the 
natives that the male orang utan is in the habit of 
waylaying the young girls of neighbouring villages and 
carrying them off to the woods, and of their becoming 
pregnant by them, and I have somewhere read of a 
young Dutch girl being seized by an enormous male : 
it is said her shrieks aroused her father, who imme- 
diately followed with a number of Javanese soldiers, 
and overtook the beast, that had climbed to the summit 
of a lofty tree, and there holding the young girl with 
one arm it began tearing off her clothes with the other. 
A Javanese fired and fortunately struck the animal a 
mortal wound, and it fell with its captive into the 
stream below, from which she was secured with no 
other injury than that arising from fright. 

But the most circumstantially told story is that 
related by the Muruts of the Padas, whose embouchure 
is opposite our colony of Labuan. Some years ago 
one of their young men was wandering in the jungle, 
armed with a sumpitan, or blow-pipe, and a sword. 
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He came to the banks of a pebbly stream : it being a 
hot day he thought he wonld have a bathe, and having 
placed his anns and clothes at the foot of a tree went 
into the water. After a short time, being sufficiently 
refreshed, he was returning to dress, when he perceiyed 
an enormous female orang utan standing between him 
and his weapons. She advanced towards him as he 
stood paralyzed by fear, and seizing him by the arm 
compelled him to follow her to a hanging tree and 
climb up it. When he reached her resting-plaee, con- 
sisting of boughs and branches woven into a comfort- 
able nest, she made him enter. There he remained 
some months jealously watched by his strange com- 
panion, fed by her on fruits and the cabbage of the 
palm, and rarely permitted to touch the earth with his 
feet, but compelled to move from fa-ee to tree. This 
life continued some time till the female orang utan, 
for certain reasons becoming less active and watchful, 
permitted the Murut more Uberty. He availed himself 
of it to sUp down the trunk of the tree and run to the 
place where he had formerly left his weapons. She 
seeing his attempted escape, followed to be pierced as 
she approached him by a poisoned arrow. The Murut 
then fled home, and I was told if I would ascend the 
Padas as far as the man's village I might hear the 
story from his own lips, as he was still alive. 

Large orang utans are generally captured by cutting 
down a circle of trees round the one in which the 
desired animal has taken refuge. Once amid the 
topmost branches it never flies, as to do so it must 
descend to the lower boughs, and the natives cut down 
the kee and try to seize the animal when stunned by the 
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fall. An orang utan when chased throws down branches 
and fruit, and it would appear as if they were intended 
to frighten its pursuers, as Mr. Wallace mentions one 
female kept up such a shower of the spiked durians, as 
large as thirty-two-pounders, that none of those who 
were following it dared to approach the tree. 

Those who have watched the habits of the orang 
utan in captivity have always noticed the mournful 
gravity of their countenances, and their gentle, almost 
affectionate, ways. We have had many tame ones in 
our possession, among others a half-grown female that 
was called Betsy. Her hair was of a bright chestnut 
colour, and she was not above thirty inches in height. 
Had she been allowed perfect hberty she would never 
have attempted to escape, but we were obliged to 
confine her in general to a large cage, as her fondness 
for the cabbages of the cultivated palms would have 
led her to destroy a whole plantation. To induce her 
to descend from a tree it was only necessary to strike 
or shake it, but this had to be done speedily, or her 
active and powerful fingers would soon have torn away 
the coverings which kept from her the coveted morsel. 
She had a very great dislike to be left alone, and 
would follow the men about on every opportunity. At 
night, when the wind was cold, she would retire to the 
warmest comer of her cage and well wrap herself up 
in her blanket or rug. After some months we found 
her a companion in a young male, but it soon died, 
and then she was more forlorn than ever. Most of 
the orang utans in captivity die from eating too much 
raw fruit. Betsy was, however, fed on cooked rice, 
and lived a twelvemonth with us, and it is probable 
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her death arose from the natives unknown to ns giving 
her uncooked food. The Malays will never believe 
that what agrees with these animals in the woods will 
disagree with them in captivity. I may remark that 
Betsy always showed the greatest dislike to children, 
and would open her mouth and make an angry pump- 
ing grunt at them as they passed by, but this doubtless 
arose from her having been teased. 

When I lived in Brunei I was presented with a 
young male, and not knowing what to do with it 
handed it over to a fiEunily where there were some 
quiet well-behaved children, and as they never teased 
it, it took to them immediately. A suit of clothes was 
manufEictured for it, and after a few days it learned to 
put on its own jacket, but to the trousers it never took 
kindly. It suffered the veiy smallest children to fondle 
it, and never appeared happier than when snugly 
cuddled up on an old Malay woman's lap. 

The following anecdote would almost seem to prove 
that the orang utan had a sense of fun. Sir James 
Brooke once kept a young bear and a mias in his 
verandah, each chained to a separate post. The bear, 
one warm afternoon, was fast asleep in a shady place, 
which the orang utan observing, cautiously approached, 
and gave it a severe box on the ear, and instantiy 
sprang back into its own position ; the bear jumped up, 
and looking round saw no one but the orang utan, 
which appeared fast asleep at its post ; again the bear 
composed itself to rest, and again the jester approached 
and administered a cuff: his victim not being so sound 
asleep sprang quicker to its feet, and saw the orang 
utan before he had quite reached its place, so with an 
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angiy growl it dashed at him, bat the active mias 
sprang on the verandah rail and escaped. For some 
time this play went on, tiQ the bear gave up all 
attempt at sleep, and sulkily watched his antagonist. 
Day after day wonld the orang ntan torment his neigh- 
bour in the manner and with the look of a mischievous 
boy. 

I have never noticed the orang utan walk upright 
without some aid, and Betsy was the only one that I 
ever saw use a stick for this purpose, and that habit it 
had been taught. There are two other kinds of 
monkeys which are more like human beings in their 
movements. The first is the long-nosed monkey, 
which will run in a stooping position without using its 
arms ; and the second is the wah-wah, which, in its 
tame state, I have observed walk deUberately across 
the main street of the capital of Sarawak as perfectly 
upright as a soldier. The latter is the most delicate- 
looking monkey, and certainly the prettiest of the 
genus; I should certainly say that in look, features, 
and movements, it more resembles man than the orang 
utan. Its coat is of a grey colour, while its face, 
hands, and feet are black ; it has no tail. I used often 
to hear its plaintive cry in the jungle, or the gurgling 
sound it at other times utters, like water being poured 
from a bottle. The proboscis of the long-nosed monkey 
resembles the loose hanging comb of a turkey-cock ; it 
is a large animal, sometimes standing three feet in 
height, and but rarely tameable ; its colour is fawn, 
and it has a long tail. The woods of Borneo abound 
with many species of baboons and apes, many of them 
doubtless still unknown to the naturalist. 
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Among the principal ai;amals which frequent the 
forests of Borneo may be mentioned the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the tapir, wild cattle, deer, swine, bears, a 
small panther, otters, and a variety of felines. The 
first three have not yet been seen by Europeans. 
When ascending the river Baram, in the north-west 
coast, one of the guides I had with me said he had 
frequently traded in the country where elephants 
abounded, and that was in the interior of the Kina 
Batangan river, on the north-east coast. When we 
went round to look for that district we £edled to find the 
entrance of the river, so my personal knowledge of the 
elephant is Kmited to noticing their traces on the 
beach, though I have met dozens of men who have 
themselves seen these animals wandering m herds, and 
I have often had their tusks brought to me for sale at 
Labuan and Sulu ; one I measured was six feet two 
mches in length, mcluding that portion which is set in 
the head, and this was purchased by Mr. Scott, the 
Governor of Natal. 

It is generally believed that above a hundred years 
ago the East India Company sent to the Sultan of Sulu 
a present of some elephants ; that the Sultan said 
these great creatures would certainly eat up the whole 
produce of his little island, and asked the donors to 
land them at Cape Unsang, on the north-east coast of 
Borneo, where his people would take care of them. 
But it is contrary to the nature of the Malay to take 
care of any animal that requires much trouble, so the 
elephants sought their own food in the woods, and 
soon became wild. Hundreds now wander about, and 
constantly break into the plantations, doing much 
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damage ; but the natives sally out with hnge flaming 
torches, and drive the startled beasts back to the 
woods. 

The ivory of Bomean commerce is generally pro- 
cured from the dead bodies foond in the forests, but 
there is now living one man who drives a profitable 
trade in fresh ivory. He sallies out on dark nights^ 
with simply a waistcloth and a short, sharp spear : he 
crawls up to a herd of elephants, and selecting a large 
one, drives his spear into the animal's belly. In a 
moment, the whole herd is on the move, irightened 
by the bellowing of their wounded companion, which 
rushes to and fro, until the panic spreads, and they 
tear headlong through the jungle, crushing before 
them all smaller vegetation. The hunter's peril at 
that moment is great, but fortune has favoured him 
yet, as he has escaped being trampled to death. 

In the morning he follows the traces of the herd, 
and, carefully examining the soil, detects the spots of 
blood that have fallen from the wounded elephant. He 
often finds him, so weakened by loss of blood, as to be 
unable to keep up with the rest of the herd, and a new 
wound is soon inflicted. Patiently pursuing this 
practice, the hunter has secured many of these princes 
of the forest. 

One can easily understand how startled a man 
unused to an animal larger than a pony would feel on 
suddenly finding himself face to (sLoe with a huge 
elephant. My favourite follower, Musa, has often 
made his audience laugh by an account of the feelings 
he experienced, when, pulling up the great river of 
£ina Batangan, he steered close in-shore to avoid the . 
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Btrength of the cnrrent, and, looking np to find what 
was moving near, saw a noble tusked elephant above 
him, with his proboscis stretched over the boat to pick 
fruit beyond — " The paddle dropped from my hand, 
life left me, but the canoe drifted back out of danger." 
The rhinoceros is a rare animal, though it is reported 
in some of the wilder parts of the country, and the 
existence of the tapir rests on the same testimony. 
Wild cattle I have myself often seen, and they are 
very large, while their horns are elegantly curved, and 
their feet small ; though generally of a dun colour, I 
on one occasion saw a piebald among them. As a rule, 
the wild bull rarely disturbs or attacks the aborigines, 
but flies at their approach; but they are easily brought 
to bay by the yelping curs of the Muruts, when the 
beast is despatched with spears. It is, however, dan- 
gerous sport, in which they rarely engage. A Bisaya 
chief with whom I was acquainted killed three in the 
following manner : he was well acquainted with their 
feeding grounds, and when the young moon gave just 
sufficient light to discern objects, he allowed his small 
canoe to drift down the stream near the shore. When 
he heard the sound of grazing he prepared his spear, 
and as he passed the vdld bull he would hurl it at it, 
and then pull away out of danger ; next morning he 
would land at the spot, and track the wounded beast, 
and easily slay it when feint from loss of blood. I 
have still in my possession the horns of a fine bull, 
and they are extremely handsome. The wild cattle 
occupy a considerable extent of country, being found, 
to my knowledge, from the equator to the ferthest 
northern point, and probably in the south they are 
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equally nnmerous. It must be remembered, however, 
that they are seldom discovered near well inhabited 
districts, but occupy those vast tracts of country which 
are rarely trodden by the foot of man. The natives 
say there are two species, and distinguish them by 
those who wander in herds and those who Hve in pairs, 
but I think this a very arbitrary mode of separation. 
The horns, however, which I have seen seem to prove 
there are two species. 

Deer are of various kinds, and include the great 
Malayan rusa, with long double-branched horns, and a 
small, plump hill deer, with short horns, having one 
fork branch near the roots. The former is called the 
Busa Balum and the latter the Busa Lalang. The 
Dayaks speak of a third kind, but after making many 
inquiries it appears to be the same as the Busa Balum. 
Occasionally deer are met with whose horns are com- 
pletely encased in skin. 

The natives snare them with rattan nooses and 
loops fastened to a long rope, which are of dijBferent 
lengths, varying from twenty to fifty feet. A number 
of these attached to each other, and resting on the 
tops of forked sticks, are stretched across a point of 
land where the hunters have previously ascertained 
that deer are lying. After they have arranged the 
snares, the party is divided, one division watching 
them and the other landing on the extreme point; 
barking dogs and yelling men rush up towards the 
snares, driving the game before them. The deer, 
though they sometimes he very close, generally spring 
up iromediately, and dart oflf bewildered, rushing into 
the nooses, catching their necks or their forelegs in 
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them, when the men on the watch dash up and cut 
them down or spear them before they can break 
through. They occasionally secure as many as twenty 
at one time, but generally only one or two, and they 
snare indifferently by day or night, though the former 
is perhaps the favourite time. Deer are often hunted 
with dogs, and the former suffer so much from heat 
that in very oppressive and dry weather the Dayaks 
declare they can run them down themselves. The deer 
have regular bathing and drinking spots, which are 
well known to the natives, and a salt lick is of course 
much frequented. The wild tribes have a method of 
preserving venison, which is very ingenious : they cut 
the flesh into long strips, and dry them in the sun ; 
they then wind these strips round in the bottom of a 
jar, and pour honey in till they are covered, then 
another layer of venison, and more honey, until the 
jar is fiill ; they say the flesh will keep twelve months, 
and be exceedingly tasty when consumed. 

The Kijang, a species of roe, is a lovely creature, of 
the most graceful and elegant shape, with fine pointed 
horns bent a little forward, and of a light brown 
colour. There are two species ; but the most re- 
markable creature of the kind is the plandok, or 
mouse deer, of which we have three species. The 
largest is not very elegant in appearance, as it keeps 
its head down whilst running, and the head is rather 
coarse ; but the smallest species is exceedingly elegant, 
and does not exceed eight inches in height, whilst its 
eyes are of a liquid beauty to rival the stories told of 
the gazelle. 

The Dayaks, expert in everything appertaining to 
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forest life, hunt for game with dogs, and are generally 
very successful. They are passionately addicted to 
pork, and pursue with unabating earnestness the wild 
pig, of which there are three species in Borneo. The 
Dayak dogs are very small, not larger than a spaniel, 
sagacious and deyer in the jungle, but stupid, sleepy- 
looking creatures out of it, haying aU the attributes of 
bad-looking mongrel curs as they lurk about the 
houses ; but when some four or five are led into the 
jungle, dense and pathless as it is in most places, then 
they are ready to attack a wild boar ten times their 
size. And the wild boar of the East is a veiy formid- 
able animal. I have seen one that measured forty 
inches high at the shoulder, with a head nearly two 
feet in length. Sir Henry Keppell also was present 
when this was shot, and he thought a small child 
could have sat within its jaws. Captain Hamilton, of 
the 21st M. N. I., a very successful sportsman, killed 
one forty-two inches high. Native hunting with good 
dogs is easy work ; the master loiters about gathering 
rattans, fruit, or other things of yarious uses to his 
limited wants, and the dogs beat the jungle for them- 
selves, and when they have found a scent give tongue, 
and soon run the animal to bay: the master knowing 
this by the pecuhar bark, follows quickly and spears 
the game. 

I have known as many as six or seven pigs killed 
before midday by Dayaks while walking along a beach : 
their dogs searching on the borders of the forest, bring 
the pigs to bay, but never really attack till the master 
comes mih his spear to help them. The boars are 
very dangerous when wounded, as they turn furiously 
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on the hunter, and nnless he has the means of escape 
by climbing a tree, he would fare ill in spite of his 
sword and spear, if it were not for the assistance of 
his dogs. These creatures, though small, never give 
in unless severely wounded, and by attacking the hind 
legs keep the pig continually turning round. 

The Dayaks are, as I have said, very fond of pork, 
and fortunately it is so, or they would be much more 
easily persuaded to become Mahomedans. They have 
a sort of respect for the domestic pig, and an English 
gentleman was in disgrace at Lingga on account of 
allowing his dogs to hunt one that they met in the 
fruit-groves, which in any civilized country would have 
been considered wild. The European sportsman said, 
in his defence, that he could not help clapping his 
hands when he heard his dogs give tongue in chase. 

There is one very ingenious method of catching 
swine practised by many of the Dayaks. A whole 
tribe turns out and fells a curved line of young jungle 
some ten yards broad by, perhaps, a mile in length. 
Then a few men, with the small boys of the village, 
and all the dogs, go off to a favourite feeding ground 
of the swine, and with shouts and yells drive them 
towards the rest of the tribe, who are watching near 
the felled trees : the pigs rush on, and, meeting the 
obstruction, plunge into the midst, to be speared while 
entangled in the branches. They sometimes, in one 
day, obtain, by this method, more than the whole 
tribe can consume. 

They have also various contrivances to secure the 
flesh of wild animals, as traps made thus : — ^A young 
tree is bent down, and a strong spear fixed to it, while 
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a line is led across the nm frequented by wild 
aTiimals : on this being tonched, a spring lets off the 
spear, which is driven into the body of the game. 
They are set at different heights, according to whether 
the path is frequented by deer or pig. They are 
dangerous to the unwary stranger who may not notice 
the signal, consisting of two crossed bamboos, which 
warns him from the spot. The Eayans are said to use 
a method of destroying the wild cattle which is much 
practised also in some other countries. A short heavy 
spear is weighted and hung just above a track fre- 
quented by the larger game, and a line across the road, 
on being touched, lets the spear £gJ1 and transfixes the 
passer-by. The string is placed too high to be dis- 
turbed by a wandering pig or kijang. 

The Dayaks are also very expert in springes and 
other contrivances to secure small game and those 
birds which run along the ground, but I have heard of 
no method peculiar to the country. 

In some parts of Borneo bears are very numerous ; 
they are small, and not dangerous. The natives 
declare there are two kinds, one the ordinary Malay 
bear, the other a diminutive creature which feeds on 
honey and other sweet things. We have often had 
very small ones brought to us, which we were told 
were of the pigmy kind, but they never live very long 
in captivity. They are amusing httle things, utterly 
void of fear, and will attack any one or anything which 
annoys them, and when very young delight in being 
nursed and having a finger given them to suck, which 
they do with a peculiar humming sound. They climb 
the loftiest forest trees in search of the bees' nests and 
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tear them down to feast on below. We once had to 
thank them for a yeiy hght repast when wandering 
foodless in the jungle. I have seen the skins of the 
larger kind of bear used as jackets^ and plentiful among 
the Eayans and Muruts of the far interior, and they are 
generally jet black. The orang utan and the bear are 
said occasionally to meet in conflict, but the latter 
usually succumbs to its strong-armed antagonist. 

I never saw the tree tiger in its wild state ; but as I 
have before noticed, its skin is large enough to form a 
fighting jacket for a man ; the tiger-cat and other 
felines are not uncommon. 

The reptiles are, perhaps, the most formidable 
creatures to be found in Borneo, and at the head of 
them may be placed the alligator. There are two 
kinds in the rivers, the long-nosed and the blunt-nosed, 
the latter the more savage of the two. Many rivers 
swarm with them, as the Lingga branch of the Batang 
Lupar, and there they are dangerous ; in the Bejaog 
they are equally, or more, numerous, but the banks 
being uninhabited there is greater plenty of game, and 
man is seldom meddled with. In the Sarawak we 
occasionally lost people, and then the peculation would 
get angry, and means would be taken to catch '^ the 
man-eater." A Malay skilled in the art of entrapping 
the reptile is sent for, and he proceeds with great care 
on his errand. It is a well-known fact that no alli- 
gator will take a bait that is in any way fixed to the 
shore. The usual mode of catching them is to fasten 
a dog, a cat, or a monkey to a four or five fathcMa 
rattan, with an iron hook or a short stick lightly 
fastened up the side of the bait. The rattan is thei^ 
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beaten ont into fibre for a fathom, to prevent its being 
bitten through by the animal when it has swaUowed 
the tempting morsel. Near a spot known to be fre- 
quented by alligators the bait, with this long append- 
age, is placed on a branch from three to six feet above 
high- water mark. The cries of the bound animal soon 
attract the reptile ; he springs out of the water and 
seizes it in his ponderous jaws. The natives say he is 
cunning enough to try if it be fastened to the bank ; 
but the real fact appears to be that the alligator never 
eats its food until it is rather high. So that when 
fastened, finding he cannot take away his prize to the 
place where he usually conceals his food, he naturally 
lets it go. Gasing, a Dayak chief, saved his life when 
seized by an alligator, by laying hold of a post in the 
water : the animal gave two or three tugs, but finding 
its prey immovable, let go. 

Two or three days after the bait has been taken, 
the Malays seek for the end of the long rattan fastened 
to it. When found, they give it a slight pull, which 
breaks the threads that fasten the stick up the side of 
the bait, and it spreads across the alligator's stomach. 
They then haul it towards them. It never appears to 
struggle, but permits its captors to bind its legs over 
its back. Till this is done they speak to it with the 
utmost respect, and address it in a soothing voice; 
but as soon as it is secured they raise a yell of triumph, 
and take it in procession down the river to the landing- 
place. It is then dragged ashore amid many expres- 
sions of condolence at the pain it must be suffering 
from the rough stones ; but being safely ashore, their 
tone is jeering, as they address it as Bajah, Datu, and 
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grandfather. It then receiyes its death at the hands 
of the pubUc executioner and its stomach is afterwards 
ripped open, to find out if it be a man-eater. I have 
often seen the buttons of a womjan's jacket, or the tail of a 
Chinese, taken out. The alligator generally appears to 
swallow its food whole. Sometimes, instead of having 
a Uto bait, a dog is fiskstened on a platform beyond the 
reach of the reptile, while a dead cat or monkey is 
hung below, when the cries of the bound decoy soon 
draw the attention of the alligator, and he seizes the 
prepared bait. Some men are very expert in catching 
these reptiles; I remember one '^ alligator doctor," 
who came oyer from the Dutch possessions, capturing 
thirteen during a few months, and as the Sarawak Go- 
vernment pay three shiUings and sixpence for every foot 
the beast measures, the man made a large sum. 

Alligators sometimes attain to a very large size. I 
have never measured one above seventeen feet six 
inches, but I saw a well-known animal, the terror 
of the Siol branch of the Sarawak, that must have 
been at least twenty-four or twenty-five feet long. 
The natives say the alligator dies if wounded about 
the body, as the river-worms get into the injured 
part, and prevent its healing ; many have been found 
dying on the banks from gunshot wounds. In the 
rivers are occasionally found curious balls of hair, five 
or six inches in diameter, that are ejected from these 
reptiles' stomachs, — ^the indigestible remains of animalfl 
captured. 

I once lost an acquaintance in Sarawak who was 
killed by an alligator. He was seized round the chest 
by the jaws of an enormous beast that swam with his 
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prey along the surfSace of the water. His children, who 
had accompanied him to hathe, ran along the banks 
of the riyer shouting to him to pnsh oat the animal's 
eyes ; they say he looked at them, but that he neither 
moved nor spoke, paralyzed, as it were, by the grip. 

An alligator is a disgusting-looking object, and on 
shore looks an unwieldy thing, but in the water it is 
quick in the extreme. Its movements are at the same 
time so very noiseless that they often glide up the soft 
mud banks among a flock of geese, and seize one 
without disturbing the others. They rise sometimes 
alongside of a canoe without rippling the surface of 
the water, and occasionally seize a puller or strike the 
steersman into the river by a stroke of their tails. 
Though alligators will swamp small boats, they seldom 
attack large ones, but a case occurred in the Sambas, 
where a man was dragged out of a prahu from among 
twenty of his companions. My own party was never 
in danger of them but once, when a large alligator rose 
within three feet of the boat, but before he could do 
anything I had put a rifle ball into his side, as I hap- 
pened at that moment to be looking out for a shot at 
them on the mud banks. In the Lingga they have 
been known to cany off thirteen persons in one month. 
It is curious that for some time after the head of the 
alligator has been severed from the body, the jaws will 
hold with a firm grip anything introduced into the 
mouth. 

Alligators lay their eggs in the jungle. I remember 
hearing the late Mr. Brereton teU the following story : — 
He was one day hunting near the Sakarang fort, and, 
his dogs giving tongue, he followed up quickly and 
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found that they had distnrbed a female laying her eggs. 
Directly she saw him she gave chase/ and he had some 
difficulty in getting away from her, though his dogs 
distnrbed her attention. Biawaks or guanas are 
very conunon ; they are like immense lizards, reaching 
to six feet in length, but there is a very peculiar one 
which has the head and t^ like those of a snake, 
whilst its body is like that of an ordinary guana — ^it is 
called by the natives biawak ponggor. 

The next most formidable creature is the boa con- 
strictor, and some of them reach to an enormous length, 
and though we must reject the testimony of those who 
say they have seen them so large as to mistake them 
for trees, I will mention three cases where the animals 
were measured, A boa one night got into a closely- 
latticed place under a Dayak house, and finding it 
could not drag away a pig which it had killed there, 
on account of the wooden bars, swallowed the beast 
on the spot. In the morning the owner was astonished 
to find the new occupant (^ the sty ; but as the reptile 
was gorged, he had no difficulty in destroying it. 
Its body was brought to Kuching and measured by 
Mr, Kuppell, when it was found to be nineteen feet 
in length. 

The next was killed in Labuan, and, without head 
and a large portion of its neck, it measured above 
twenty feet. I heard the story told how the reptOe 
was secured. One day, a dog belonging to Mr. Coul- 
son disappeared, and a servant averred that it was 
taken by an enormous snake. The following week, 
as the same servant was laying the eloth for dinner, 
he saw, to his horror, a huge snake dart at a dog, that 
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:wa8 qtiietly dozing in the verandah, and carry it off. 
The master, alarmed at the cries of his follower, 
mshed out, and, on hearing the cause, gave chase, 
spear in hand, followed by all his household. They 
tracked the reptile to his lair, and found the dead dog 
opposite a hole in a hollow tree ; placing a man with 
a drawn sword to watch there, Mr. Coulson thrust a 
Bpear into an upper hole, and struck the boa, which, 
feeling the wound, put its head out of the entrance, 
and instantly lost it by a blow from the Malay. I 
belieye that when it was drawn from its hiding-place it 
measured about twenty-four feet ; the before-mentioned 
length was taken by me from the mutilated skin. 

Mr. Coulson was also fortunate enough to secure the 
largest boa that has ever been obtained by a European 
in the north-west part of Borneo. 

In March, 1859, a Malay, his wife, and child, accom- 
panied by a Uttle dog, were walking from the Eastern 
Archipelago Company's house, at the entrance of the 
Brunei, towards the sea-beach. The path was narrow; 
the httle dog trotted on first, followed by the others in 
Indian file. Just as they reached the shore, a boa 
darted on the dog and dragged it into the bushes. 
The Malays fled back to the house, where they found 
Mr. Coulson, who, on hearing of the great size of the 
serpent, determined to attempt the capture of its skin. 
He loaded a Mini6 rifle, and requested three English 
companions who happened to be there to accompany 
him with drawn swords, and he made them promise to 
foUow his directions. His intention was to walk up 
to within a fathom of the boa, and then shoot him 
through the head ; if he were seized, then his compa- 
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nionB were to roBhin with their swords, bat not before, 
aa he wished to preserre the skin iminjiired« They 
found the reptile on the same spot where it had killed 
the dog, thi^ still lay partly encoiled : on the appioadi 
of the party, ft raised its head, and made slight angry 
darts towards them^ bat still keeping hold of its pi^^ 
Mr. Ooolson coolly a^^roached to within five lldet of 
the animal, whidi kept raising and depressing its head, 
and, seizing a favoorable opportanity, fired ; the ball 
passed throng its brain and it lay dead at his feet — 
a prize worthily gained. They zmised the boa op idule 
still making sbroi^ mascolar moyements, and carried 
it back to the hoase ; th^e they measured it — it was 
twenty-six feet two inches. Mr. Coulson immediately 
skinned it, and, shortly afterwards, brought it up to the 
consulate. When I measured it, it had lo^ two inchesi, 
and was exactly twenty-six feet in length. 

These boas must have occasionally desperate stro^ 
gles with the wild pigs. I one day came upon a spot 
wh^re the ground was torn up for a circle of eight or 
nine feet, and the branches around were brok«:u The 
boar, however, had evid^itly succumbed, as we could 
trace with ease the course it had been dragged through 
the jungle. We followed a little distance, but cTidentily 
no one was Tery anxious in pursuit. I knew ihe 
animal killed on this occasion to be a boar, from 
finding his broken tusk half-buried in the ground. 

I may mention one or two incidents which I heard 
from very trustworthy Malays. Abang Hassan was 
working in the woods at the Santubong entrance of 
the Sarawak river, when he came upon a huge boa, 
completely torpid ; it had swallowed one of the large 
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4d^, yfhim horm^ he 9aid, coful^ be distm^Uy traced 
mider the r^ptile'B dm. He <3iit it 4>p9u m^ fom^d 
tbat the de^ wm still perlectlj fre^ T])e boa mea- 
sured about qiaetew feet in lengtlu 

Abang Bnyong, a man whose word is trusted by all 
tiiB £iuropeans who know him^ told us that one day he 
WW walking thrc^igh the jungle with a ^insmx swprd^ 
lookjuQg for rattausi when he was suddenly seized by 
ibe leg ; he instinctively cut at the anixnalf aud fortu- 
nate for him that he was so qoick^ sa ha had struck off 
the head of a huge boa b^ore it had tioie to wind its 
coils around him. He said he carefully measured it^ 
tfid it was seyen Malay &thoms long-r-that is, from 
thirty-fiye to thirty-seiren feet. Dozens of other stories 
rise to my memory, but they were t(dd me by men in 
whom I have not equal confidence* The largest I 
have myself killed was fourteen feet* 

I will m^ticm an incident that took place in July, 
1861> during the Sarawak expedition to the Muka 
riyer. A Malay, ^mbject to fits of delirium^ sprang 
np suddenly one day in a boat, drew a sword, killed 
two and wounded several men ; he ikeo. dasdied orer- 
board, and fled into the jungly. Ten days a£ber, he 
waa found wandering starving on the beach. He 
appeared quite in his senses, and perfectly unaware 
c^ tlie act he had c(»mnitted. He said, one night, 
that threatened heavy rain^ he crawled into a hollow 
kee to sleep. He was suddenly awi^ened by a choking 
s^isation in his throat, and instinctively put up both 
his hands, and tore away what had seized him; it 
was a huge boa, which in the confined q^ce could 
not coil around him* The Malay quickly got out of 
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the serpent's lair, and fled, leaving his sword behind 
him. When found, there were the marks of the fangs 
on the sides of the torn womid, which was festering. 
The last news I heard of the man was that he was 
expected to die. 

Many persons are very partial to small boas, as 
wherever they take up their abode all rats disappear ; 
therefore they are seldom disturbed when found in 
granaries or the roofs of houses, though the reptile 
has as great a partiality for eggs as for vermin. Our 
servants killed one, and found fourteen eggs in its 
stomach. 

Among the most venomous snakes are the cobra de 
capella, the sun snake, and the golden-ringed viper, 
the last two beautiful-looking creatures, but there are 
some snakes equally deadly but ugly and sluggish, as 
the hammer-headed viper. 

We have many lovely birds in Borneo, as the 
varieties of pheasants, including the argus, but 
the most brilliant are the different species of king- 
fisher. The most satisfactory shooting in Sarawak is 
perhaps that of the curlew. They are wary birds, but 
yet may be circumvented. There is a spot near one of 
the minor entrances of the Sarawak where the curlews 
congregate in thousands, but only at the height of 
spring tides can you get profitable shots at them. 
There are broad sands there, and the birds spread over 
them to feed ; by degrees the rising waters press them 
back towards the wooded shore, and as beach after 
beach is covered, they fly screaming above in wide 
circles, gradually narrowing till they all settle on the 
spot near which the sportsmen lie concealed, either in 
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the scattered bushes or m a prepared bower of leafy 
branches. The evening has well closed in before the 
tiptop of high water, and the loud screams of myriads 
of birds deaden the report of the guns as they send 
their leaden shower among them, enabling us to load 
and reload without completely scaring the birds. We . 
once obtained ninety-five of the largest kind, and 
hundreds of smaller ones, to feast a crowd who were 
assembled near, preparatory to a tuba fishing. 

A tuba fishing is a great day for the Malays and 
Dayaks, particularly when, at the expense of the head 
of the government, several hundred bundles are col- 
lected. They consist of the roots of the tuba plant, 
the juice of which possesses a strong narcotic and 
poisonous power. The spots best suited to the sport 
are at the mouths of those rivers which are completely 
barred at low water. On one occasion above a hundred 
boats were assembled, and the bundles of tuba having 
been distributed to about thirty canoes, the crews 
began immediately to beat out the roots with short 
sticks ; as they proceeded water was poured over the 
bundles to keep them moist, and permit the juice to 
flow into the bottom of the canoes. When all was 
prepared, at a concerted signal the narcotic was baled 
out and thrown into the water. The effect was ahnost 
immediate, and the small fish began to rise to the 
surface, but completely dead ; then came struggling up 
the larger fish, as well as young sharks and alligators, 
and now the excitement commenced. Every man was 
armed with a fishing spear, and this he hurled at the 
fish near ; occasionally a huge one would rise to the 
surfiEtce, and immediately twenty boats would paddle 
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i^pidlj towairds the spot mi a dossen spears would fly 
at once into the stupefied fish. If two speafs were 
fixed in the same one^ arguments wotdd arise as to the 
6wner, generally tery noisy but yet good-tempered. 
An eager spearsman wonld oeoasionally overbalanoe 
himself and Ml Into the river, and shouts of langhter 
tronld greet him as he came struggling to the sorftu^^ 
swimming almost as well as the fish in the river. 

When the flood tide commences shoals of fish fdlow 
in, and are immediately stupefied, to fall a prey to the 
eager boatmen ; but as the waters rise the narcotic, too 
diflused, loses its effect and the sport ceases. It is a 
superstition among them, that while they are occupied 
in this amusement, should a boat pass the mouth of 
the river and the creW beat the water with their 
paddles, the tuba would lose its intozicatmg power. 

They have a curious method of catching prawns in 
the Brunei river which is worth mentioning. A man 
sits in the stem of a canoe a little on one side, so as 
to make its edge towards the bank almost on a level 
with the Water, and but a foot from the mud. On the 
Same side he has an immense comb fastened at the 
Stem, which at an angle stretches out beyond the 
bows of the canoe and sweeps the bank. The prawns 
congregating at the very edge of the mud make a 
Spring to avoid the teeth of the comb, and in doing so 
nearly always fall into the low canoe. The oomb is 
simply a long bamboo with holes drilled bto one side, 
into which are inserted pieces of wood about two feet 
long at the &rther end, and gradually lessening as they 
approach the fisherman. 

Fish are exceedingly plentifbl on the coasts of 
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Borneo ; among those held in the greatest estimatioQ 
are the pomfret and the mnllet, bnt the most cnrioas of 
the mhabitants of the sea that I have obserred are the 
dngongy or, as the Makjs call it, dnyong^ the turtle, 
the coral fish, and the smging fish. 

The dngong is fonnd in Sarawak Bay, though bnt 
occasionallj canght. There is a famoos fisherman 
of that country named Pa Sipi, who is expert in all 
accomplishments appertaining to his crafti and I have 
heard the natives say, that when a dnyong was seen, 
he used to have his canoe palled cautiously towards it, 
and standing in the bows he hurled his fishing spear 
at it, and very shortly after the animal would rise 
again to the suzfiice. The fishing spear is called a 
serampang, and is usually made with a treble-pronged 
iron point fitted loosely into the end of the spear, and 
secured with a stout lashing of rattans to the shaft. 
When the iron has entered into the animal, it comes 
loose from the spear, which is then only held to it by 
the rattan lashing, and this encumbers the duyong in 
its flight. A long rope secured to the spear is then 
hauled in, and the duyong soon Ms a prey to its 
pursuer* Pa Sipi once brought us a fine specimen 
measuring nearly eight feet in length, and whose flesh 
tasted like coarse beef. 

Turtles are found most plentifully in the little 
islands of Talang Talang, in Sarawak Bay, and on 
these their eggs are collected. 

From the larger island a broad sandy flat extends 
to the southward^ and on this, during the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, the turtles lay 
their eggs. There are men on the look-out near, 
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and as soon as the animals have dug holes, de- 
posited the eggs, and carefoUy covered them over, 
the watchers stick Httle flags in the sand to mark 
the spots. In the morning they open them out and 
procure immense supplies of these eggs, which are 
exported to all the neighbouring countries. Though 
the turtles do occasionally frequent the surrounding 
isles, it is only here that they are plentiful. 

The Malays are eager in the search, yet fortunately 
very many nests escape their rapacity. But the 
dangers to the turtle do not end here ; when the 
little things burst up from the sand, they find enemies 
in every direction. The voracious kites* soaring above 
pounce on their defenceless prey, even the land crab 
seizes them and bears them away, and when the 
remainder escape to the water, hundreds of sharks 
and other voracious fish are there to devour them ; 
it is astonishing that so many elude their enemies. 
A turtle's egg tastes to me like a stale and fishy duck's 
egg. The sandy beaches of these isles are always 
to the southward, as they are not exposed to the 
fierce blasts of the north-east monsoon. 

The coral fish are among some of the most lovely 
in the world ; of those we saw one was small, slightly 
streaked with red, with very prickly fins, which the 
natives are carefcd to chop off before attempting to 
handle them, as if wounded by one the effect is as 
if poison had been injected into the flesh. 

Some of the fish brought alongside were as beautiful 
as those celebrated in the Arabian tale, where " the 
fishermen, looking into the lake, saw in it fish of 
different colours — white, and red, and blue, and 
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yellow ; " indeed, they could not have been more 
beantifdl than ours. In fact, all that are caaght on 
coral reefs are remarkable for the great variety of their 
colours ; but I must particularly describe one which 
bore the palm from all its splendid companions. It 
was about ten inches in length, and had for the basis 
of its colours an emerald green, with a head of a 
lighter shade of the same hue, which was banded 
longitudinally with stripes of rosy pink, and lines of 
the same beautiful tint were placed at intervals of an 
eighth of an inch transversely across its whole body, 
the scales on which were veiy small. The two pec- 
toral fins were rosy pink in the centre, surrounded 
by a broad band of ultramarine. The short dorsal 
and ventral fins, which were continued to the tail, 
were of the same colours, the pink being inside. The 
tail was ultramarine outside, and the centre part of 
the fin of gamboge yellow : it had no anal fins. There 
was another extremely beautiful one of a pea-green 
colour: it appeared to be of the same genus as the 
former. 

In the Brunei river I have often heard the singing 
or humming 'fish, which stick to the bottom of the 
boats and produce a sound something like that of a 
Jew's harp struck slowly, though sometimes it in« 
creases in loudness so as to resemble the full sound 
and tones of an organ. My men have pointed me 
out a fish marked across the back with alternate stripes 
of red, black, and yellow, as the author of the music. 

In the neighbourhood of Brunei and Labuan pearl 
banks have been discovered, but the most remarkable 
are those found in the Snlu seas ; perhaps there they 
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are more nnmerons than those in any other part of 
the worlds and, if properly developed^ would no doubt 
be exceedin^j prodnddye. At preaent, however^ the 
natives confine themselTes to dredging with what has 
been aptly described as the finke of a wooden anchor, 
and consequently obtam but few. In shallower water, 
they occasionally dive, but are not sufficiently practised 
to do so when the sea is ei^t £ftthomi deep. I heard 
ol an Englishman endeavoimng to send down men 
with a regular diving hehnet, but it was said he fcnmd 
that the current was so strong as to prerent the air 
passing down the tubes, by flattening them ; but there 
must have been some mismanagement. 

Occasionally some very fine pearls are obtained, 
and brought to Labuan for sale ; I heard of one which 
was remarkably large and well shaped, purchased by 
the Hon. George Edwardes, late Goyemor of Labuan, 
and was pronounced, by all who saw it in the East, 
as the best that oyer had been brought under their 
notice. I have seen yery handsome ones myself, some 
perfectly round, others slightly pear-shaped. 

The natives tell a story of a certain chief, who was 
a great trader, and fond of sailing a praim from Sub 
to Manilla ; during the course of his voyages, he made 
the acquaintance of an English merchant, who had, on 
various occasions, trusted him with goods and treated 
him very Uberally, not an unusual circumstance in 
the East. At last the chief took to gambling, and 
squandered all his property, sold his houses, his slaves, 
and at last lost a large sum, and was obliged to place 
his wife and children in pawn as security. The only 
property he had preserved was a fE^vouiite slave boy, 
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fmcl with bim hd started in a small eanoe to tlie 
cyydter-banks« Theife they remamed fishing, and had 
taried snoeesSy but every day increasing the cunonnt 
m the hollow bamboo in which the natives generally 
keep their small seed pearls. In the evenings the 
ehief wonld talk over the tales they had heard from 
other fishermen, who delighted to recomit the stoiy 
of the vast pearl which was seen by the men of old^ 
and actually brought in its oyster into a canoe^ but 
had slipped from the fingers of the incautious captor. 
The natives declare that the oysters containing the 
largest pearls are always open, until you approach 
ihem, and that by cautiously peering into the water, 
they may be seen. 

One day the slave boy was preparing to dive, when 
he started back, touched his master's sleeve, and with 
signs of great emotion pointed into the water; he 
could not speak. The chief looked, and there, seven 
fathoms below them, lay an oyster, with an enormous 
pearl distinctiy visible. Without a moment's reflec- 
tion, he plunged in, and dived with such skill and 
speed, that he reached the shell before it closed, and 
actually had his fingers caught in it. He thrust hand 
and shell into his bosom, and, being an expert swimmer, 
rose quickly to the surface, and was helped into the 
boat by his anxious follower. They then forced open 
the oyster, and there lay a pearl, unsurpassed in size, 
and of an extraordinary shape. They pulled back to 
Sugh, and selling all his smaller pearls, the chief re- 
deemed his wife and children, and set sail for Manilla. 
There he went to the house of his English friend and 
said, ** Take this pearl, clear off my debt, give me 
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what yon like in retnm, I shall be satisfied/' The 
merchant took the pearl, gave him what he considered 
its valne, at all events, enough to make Snln ring with 
his generosity, and sent the pearl to China, but what 
became of it afterwards I could never distinctly trace^ 
but I learned that a pearl in Bengal which was called 
there the ^'Mermaid/' originally came from China; 
and as the one found in Sola was said to be shaped 
like a woman's bast, it is probably the same. 

It is a very curious superstition in the Far East, 
that if you place gold or pearls in a packet by them- 
selves, that they will certainly decrease in quantity 
or in number, and in the end totally disappear ; but 
if you add a few grains of rice, the treasure is safe. 
With pearls they are particular to do so, in the 
impression that they not only preserve the original 
amount, but actually increase the number. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE KINGDOM OP BORNEO PROPER. 

Borneo Proper is one of the few Malay kingdoms 
which remain in the Archipelago possessing the sem- 
blcmce of independent government, and as a type of 
what was, and what we may hope is passing away, it 
is worth a short description. 

Nominally, this kingdom extends from Sarawak to 
Maludu Bay and the islands to the north of it ; but, 
in reaUty, it possesses no power, and exercises little 
influence over its dependencies. 

The government consists of a Sultan, now dignified 
by the higher title of lang de per Tuan, freely to be 
translated by ** He who governs." The oflBce is at 
present held by one who has no claim by descent, but 
was chosen to avoid a threatened struggle between the 
popular, but illegitimate, sons of the late Sultan and 
the more legal aspirant to the throne. He is in 
general a well-meaning man, but tainted by a grasping 
avarice. Neither in theory nor practice is a Brunei 
Sultan despotic : he must consult on all great occasions 
with his chief officers, and all important documents 
should bear at least two of their seals. 
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The four principal officers of state are : the band- 
hara, for home afiairs ; the de gadong, for reyenue and 
government stores; the pamancha, for home affairs 
Ukewise, and who on certain occasions may snpply the 
place of the bandhara^ and transact business for him ; 
and the tmnanggong, who is supposed to protect the 
coast and lead all warlike expeditions. 

There is a fifth officer, of lower rank, the shabandari 
to look after the affSedrs of eonmieree, and regolate the 
intercourse with strangers frequenting the port. 

Each of the four great officers is entitled to eight 
assistants of noble blood, besides others of in&iior 
rank ; but^ as the Sultan feelingly observed; the gl<^ 
of Brunei, called by themselves Dar'u'salami the Abode 
of Peace, has departed, and he can only find a &w 
who care to be promoted to these offices, which bring 
neither profit nor consideration* The names are there, 
but the reaUty is gone. 

There is a class of officers who possess very greai 
influence in Borneo; they aare the ministers chosea 
from the ranks of the people, the chief of whon^ is* 
called the orang kaya de gado^. Seldom is anything 
of importance undertaken without consulting them; as 
they axe known to have a powerful following, and 
greatly to influence the minds of the people. At the 
demise of a sovereign, their influence is e^eeially felt^ 
and if they were united, I believe they would carry out 
their views in spite of any opposition. 

The present orang kaya de gadcmg is now very old, 
but all his life he has been a consistent opponent of 
any intercourse with Christian nations; and when 
forced by business to sit smd converse with Europeaoe, 
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the ^cproMdon of Im &oe is most oSenwref Mid he 
looks as if lie loathed the duty in which he was 
engaged, and he is one of the few natives I have met 
who appeared to long to insult yon. He was one of 
the most active of those engaged in the conspiracy to 
assassinate the Bm'ah Mada Hasim, partly on account 
ef his supposed attachment to the English alliance. 

Every descendant of m noble family, whether legi- 
timate or illegitimatei is entitled to call himself 
pangeran, or lunpnan, which caoses the country to 
Bwarm with poverty-stricken gentlemeui who are a 
curse to the industrious classes. 

Nearly every district belongs to some particular 
jbmilyv ^pduch by usage possesses an almost undial- 
lenged power over the people, and is thus removed 
from the control of the govecmment. Many districts 
an divided among various funiEes, who have each 
certain villages, and live on the amount they can 
oltain by taxes or forced trade. The Sultan possesses 
a large number^ and each of the principal nobles has 
several, while many, formerly wealUiy, have disdpated 
their prc^rty, and sold their rights to others. 
Those v^o do not possess any particular districts, 
endeavour to obtain a living by pressing from the 
aborigines all that their Malay chiefs have left' them. 

As, however, the central government is gradually 
falling into decay, the more distant dependencies are 
throwing off the yoke of the absent nobles, and assert- 
ii^ on amount of independence which is measured by 
distance and their own power. Agents ol the nobles 
still visit them, but the produce collected is but scanty. 
This, however, teUs heavily on the districts nearer the 
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capital, and the nnfortmiate Mnrnts and Bisayas are 
ground to the dust to support a useless and idle popu- 
lation. I have given some anecdotes of this state of 
things in my journal up the Limbang. 

The divisions among the nobles themselves prevent 
them ever uniting to regain an influence over their 
distant provinces, which one by one are falling from 
them. There is a poverty among these men which is 
almost inconceivable in a rich country, as whatever 
the amount obtained from the neighbouring villages, 
it can but support the idlers who throng round the 
chiefe. 

Brunei contains at least 25,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom depend, directly or indirectly, on the nobles, 
and in their name carry on a system of plunder unin- 
telhgible in other countries. If the followers be sent 
to make a demand on a certain village, they will 
obtain double the amount for their own shares. If 
the inhabitants refuse to pay, their children are seized ; 
and if their means are really exhausted, the little ones 
are carried off into slavery.* 

I knew a man, named Sirudin, who at one time 
brought over seventeen children obtained in that way 
from the people of Tutong, and this occurred during 

* I may notice tliat many of the nnder estimates of the population 
of this city arise from reckoning the houses at two thousand, and 
multiplying tfiat numher hy five, as the average of a family. But 
in Brunei this system will not apply, as to test it, we have made 
ahove a hundred inquiries of different men as to the amount of 
inhabitants in each of their houses, and the highest was the Sultan, 
with seventy in his palace, while the lowest was seven in a small 
fisherman's hut. I think in placing the average at fifteen, and 
reducing the number of houses, I am understating the population, 
which is considered by many to exceed forty thousand. 
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the spring of 1867. The parents laid their camplaints 
before the Sultan ; but Sirudin had sold them off to 
the principal nobles, and no redress was to be had. 
The Sultan pretended to be very angry with the man, 
but put the chief blame on the pangeran de gadong, 
who, he said, was beyond his power. The aborigines 
have often risen in insurrection ; but being disunited, 
they have not thereby improved their condition : the 
Bomean Government always threatening them with 
caUing in the Eayans to subdue any opposition. The 
Muruts and Bisayas of Limbang are the most im- 
poverished people I have ever met, excessively dirty, 
both in their persons and their houses, covered with 
scurfy skin diseases, and their children much troubled 
with ulcers. 

Before the Eayans commenced their inroads into the 
districts situated on the banks of the Limbang river, 
the Muruts and Bisayas were much more independent 
than they now are, were more wealthy and better 
armed. I have heard my old friend the chief of 
BlimbiQg describe with great minuteness three beautiful 
brass guns his father had inherited from his ancestors, 
which had silver vent holes, were covered with scrolls 
and inscriptions which the most learned haji could not 
read. These arms were the pride of the village, but 
on an evil day the late Sultan thought of them, though 
with all his faults he was not a gross oppressor of the 
aborigines ; so he sent for the orang kaya of Blimbing, 
and tried to cajole him out of the guns. For months 
the chief was firm, and would not part with them, but 
at last, ceding to his sovereign's entreaties, and to the 
offer of double their value, he gave way, and delivered 
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them up. As soon as the Sultan had secured them, 
.fiill payment was found to be inconvenient, so the 
chief was never able to get even their original cost, 
though, if he dunned long enough, the Sultan would 
pay him an instalment, and with many flattering 
words dismiss him ; very different treatment from what 
a chief who dunned would get from the present race 
of rulers. In fact no country could have existed half 
a century under the existing system. The three guns 
were doubtless of Spanish make, and were among 
those which were taken from the late Sultan, after the 
capture of Brunei by Sir Thomas Cochrane, and were 
sent to England ; there I heard they were melted up 
during the late war, and helped to construct some of 
the cannon which were sent to the Crimea. The pre- 
sent chief of Blimbing said, it reconciled him to the 
loss of the guns to know how well the English had 
thrashed the Bomeans. 

Even in the capital itself justice is not to be obtained 
against a man of the sUghtest influence. The instances 
which came to my knowledge were innumerable. I 
will mention a few to illustrate my meaning. In 1869, 
I was one day standing near my wharf, when my atten- 
tion was called to a boat passing, in which there were 
one dead and one wounded man. I inquired the 
cause : it appeared that a Bomean, named Abdullah, 
pulling by a canoe in which two men were fishing, 
stopped on seeing them, and accused one of attempting 
to escape to our colony of Labuan, affirming that he 
was a slave. The man denied both statements ; upon 
which Abdullah began beating him with a paddle. His 
father, the other man, interfered to protect his son, 
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when Abdullah seized a spear, and drove it through the 
old man's body, and then severely wounded the son. 
There was much excitement among the relatives of 
both parties, and they assembled in great numbers, but 
the Sultan and ministers interfered, and promised 
inquiry. The result was, they inflicted a fine of 120Z. 
on Abdullah, at which he laughed contemptuously, and 
never paid a farthing. He was considered to be under 
the protection of a high noble, and no one would inter- 
fere to punish him. 

I may add this story as an illustration. Mumein, 
Makota's eldest son, took a Murut girl as a concubine, 
giving a marriage portion of 133 lbs. of brass gun 
metal ; she, however, was to remain with her father at 
her own village. When she had had her first child, 
the noble got tired of her, and told her father he did 
not want her any more unless she liked to follow him 
to the capital ; this was objected to, so a few days after 
he said he should fine the father for not allowing him 
to tike the girl to Brunei, where she would have been 
sold as a slave; he made the father pay him back 
treble the amount of the marriage portion, and then 
gave permission to the girl to marry whom she pleased. 
The father took advantage of this, and chose one of 
his own tribe for a husband. Mumein, hearing of this, 
in a most unaccountable fit of jealousy, tried to seize 
the whole party, but only succeeded in securing the 
husband, whom he had tied to a post and then killed 
him with his own hand. The noble was not punished, 
probably not blamed ; he however declared he did not 
give the girl permission to marry. 

All attempts at improving the neighbourhood of the 
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capital are stopped by such cases as the following. 
Another man, also named Abdullah, made a small 
plantation of cocoa-nut palms, and carefully tended 
them for seven years. Just as they were about to bear 
fruit, he was visited by a relative of the de gadong, 
who clsumed the plantation on account of its being 
made on his land. Abdullah appealed to the Sultan : 
it was apparent on the face of it he had used waste 
land, to which he had a right, but the case was decided 
against him. He asked permission to visit his pro- 
perty to remove his goods, and next day called on the 
noble to say the ground was at his service. He went 
to take possession, but found only the land, every tree 
had been deprived of its cabbage, and consequently 
died, and jungle soon grew up there again. Abdullah 
placed himself under the protection of the tumang- 
gong, who quietly chuckled at the joke. The same 
thing would have occurred to one of my own servants 
had I not remonstrated. 

I will only mention another. A Chinese boy robbed 
his Chinese master of a large amount of goods, and 
carried them o£f to the house of the head Mohamedan 
priest, whose son he asked to secrete them for him. 
The boy was subsequently seized, but escaped punish- 
ment by turning Mohamedan, and the imam's son was 
considered far too respectable to be punished, or even 
to be compelled to restore the goods. 

When such cases are of common occurrence it is not 
to be expected that the city should be otherwise than 
in confusion, being without a government able or 
willing to do justice. It is only kept together by the 
sort of local self-government which obtains in aU the 
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kampongs or sections of the city, and by the strong 
feeling which unites all the branches of a family, and 
often prevents crimes from the fear of vengeance. I 
may here notice that Brunei is divided into kampongs 
(sections or parishes). 

Ascending the river and entering the city, the first 
kampong on the left is called Pablat, and is the resi- 
dence of some of the most sturdy of the inhabitants ; 
they are the fishermen, who have their fixed nets on 
the banks of the rivers, and on the extensive sand- 
banks which stretch across the bay, inside Muara 
Island. Although they are constantly at work, they 
are not very enterprising, as they never place their 
nets in water deeper than two D^thoms. Haji Saman, 
an intelligent man, but notorious for his piratical con- 
nections, once tried the experiment in five fathom 
waters, and his great success should have tempted 
others, but as yet they have not followed his example. 
Their nets are made of spUt bamboo, and are of 
various heights: the lower are fixed near the bank, 
and the longer are added on as they enter into deeper 
water, so that the summits are of uniform height. 
The fish ascending or descending the river, and meet- 
ing with this obstruction, follow it to the end, and 
enter a very easily constructed trap, being simply open 
spaces with narrow passages leading into them ; and 
their prolonged sides prevent the fish discovering the 
way out. As soon as it is low water, a basket which 
fits the bottom of the inner trap is raised, and the fish 
are put into baskets, and the men start for the capital 
in the fastest canoes I have almost ever seen, and 
never appear to draw breath till they have reached the 
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town, eight to seventeen miles' distance from their 
nets. Their wives and daughters are waiting their 
arrival, and immediately pull off to the floating market 
to dispose of the day's capture. There is much 
rivalry as to the arrival of the first hoat, as the profit 
reaUzed is greater, and for that reason they will seldom 
stop to sell their fish during the transit. I imagine 
that it is on account of their being constantly in the 
water that their skins are so scurfy. 

The next kampong is Parambat, from ramhatj a 
casting-net, and constant practice has given these men 
wonderful proficiency, as standing on the bows of a 
small canoe, they will throw a net that has a spread 
of thirty feet, with such perfect accuracy that its 
outer edges fall in a circle on the water at the same 
time, and they thus catch a large amount of small fish 
and prawns. • 

Then follows a large parish, Membakut Pangeran 
Mahomed, which contains the houses of many of the 
principal nobles, as well as the residence of the late 
Sultan's widow, all very tumble-down looking struc- 
tures ; but above them and at their back is a kampong 
of blacksmiths and kris-makers, called Pemproanan. 
Then follows Membakut, raised on firm ground, and 
here are a few Chinese and Kling houses, which have 
been raised since the fire in 1866, to which reference 
is made in a subsequent paragraph. 

Kampong Saudagar, or the merchant's parish, de- 
rives its name, it is said, from a Portuguese trader 
from Makau having resided on that spot about sixty 
years ago, but is now the residence of two nobles, 
Maharajah Lela and Sura. Kampong Padaun, from 
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daujif a leaf, employed in converting the leaf of the 
nipa palm into roofing mats ; Pasir, rice cleaners, and 
makers of rice mortars ; Sungei Kuyuk, wood-workers 
and prawn fishers, but more for themselves than the 
market; Pemriuk, workers in brass, from priuhy a 
brass cooking-pot; Menjaling and Pemukat, occupied 
by fishermen, as the names imply— ^/a/ingf, a fishing- 
net, pukat, a kind of seine or drag-net. Burong Pinge 
is the name of the last parish on the left side in 
ascending, and is inhabited by the principal traders 
and wealthiest men in the town. 

In ascending the river the first kampong on the 
right hand is called Terkoyong, from hoyongy a shell ; 
and its inhabitants were the principal collectors of 
the pearl oyster, which was at one time so plentiful 
near the entrance of the Brunei river. I may remark 
that when the collection was very paying, the heaps 
of shells which were thrown from the houses, after 
extracting the pearl, rose several feet above the level 
of the floor, although originally the houses were built 
on posts in the water ; now, however, they appear to 
have sunk in the soft mud, and are completely con- 
cealed by the deposits of the river ; but the level of 
the bank is greatly raised. I have heard surprise 
expressed at the natives taking the trouble to bring 
home such cumbersome articles as heaps of shells, 
when the products they seek might be all contained in 
a small paper packet; they, however, not only seek 
the pearl, but eat its contents, the oyster, and a Malay 
does not much care for bad smells. And this holds 
especially with the aborigines ; they positively appear 
to have no olfactory sense at all. I have seen them 
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collecting shell-fiBh on the beach which they intended 
to transport in their boats to their viUages, perhaps 
fifty miles up a river, and in the warm tropical snn. 
The flesh by that time would be nearly deicomposed, 
yet they appear to enjoy it the more keenly ; in fsuct, 
any man who can eat with rehsh an egg, black with 
rottenness, can have Uttle sense of smeU. I think all 
the shell heaps which are found in these parts of the 
world may be accounted for in this way, though as the 
aborigines of Borneo keep pigs, no high heaps are 
raised, as these indefatigable routers spread them about 
in every direction. 

Labuan Kapal, or the ship's anchorage, is the next 
parish, and opposite to the houses there is deep water 
up to the wharves, so that ships can load without 
boats. The inhabitants are much employed making 
the kejangs, or mats of the inner nipa leaf, used to 
cover boats, and form the walls of houses. Kampongs 
Jawatan Jeludin and Ehatib Bakir, traders and black- 
smiths. Peminiak, from miniak, oil, manufia.cturers of 
that article ; and it is also the residence of the two 
viziers, pangerans de gadong and pamancha. Kam- 
pongs Pangeran Ajak, and Ujong Tajong, general 
traders ; Sungei Kadayan, right-hand bank ascending^ 
is the residence of the pangeran tumanggong, and the 
orang kaya de gadong, and various other government 
officers ; many of the people are employed casting 
brass guns, or are goldsmiths or general traders, and 
latterly their women have commenced the manufacture 
of expensive and handsome gold brocade. In this 
parish the heterodox haji Mahomed Uved, and his 
mosque is situated ; while on the opposite side of the 
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little Kadayan river is the orthodox mnsjidy which, 
though built on firm ground, and of brick, is a mean- 
looking building. Then follows the palace, with its 
attendant houses, the bandhara and his people, and 
a kampong sometimes called Pasar, or the bazaar. 

The remaining parishes are small, and consist of 
Tamui, Panchur Brasur, Kandang Batu or Prondang, 
Alangan, Blanak and Tamasik, and are inhabited by 
traders, gardeners, and a few blacksmiths, with a 
small section called Pangeran Baud's parish, who 
are entirely engaged in making mats. Some of these 
parishes occasionally vary their names, particularly 
when they depend on those of the principal people 
who reside there. 

I am afraid this is a dry enumeration, but it gives 
an idea of their mode of life, and the sort of corpo- 
rations into which they are divided, and who support 
the cause of their individual members, whether right 
or wrong, and often take the part of a fugitive criminal 
who may cast himself at the feet of a chief man and 
ask his protection. Ten years ago a man committed 
a murder in Membakut Pangeran Mohamed, and fled 
to the Burong Ping6 parish, whose people refused 
to deliver him up; several times the two parishes 
mustered their forces, but never came to blows, parti- 
cularly as they belonged to the same pohtical parties. 
In 1859, after seven years escaping all traps, he fell 
into the hands of pangeran Suleyman, whose follower 
he had murdered, and with the consent of the Sultan 
he was immediately executed. 

I was one day walking in the grounds near the 
consulate, when I was annoyed by a most offensive 
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effluvia rising from a line of low trees which skirted 
the river's bank. I found that some one had placed 
there the body of a young girl of thirteen. I reported 
the case to the Sultan, and heard that two women had 
agreed to exchange slaves, a boy for a girl, but had 
not yet carried out the arrangement. The owner of 
the female slave noticed she was ailing, sent her to 
the owner of the boy, who refused to receive her in 
that state. The unfortunate child was bandied about 
between the two in an open canoe during a whole 
day, exposed to sun and rain, and at night a mat was 
thrown over her, and the canoe tied to the wharf of 
the owner of the boy. In the morning it was dis- 
covered she was dead, and her mistress, to save the 
trouble of burying her, threw her corpse wtere I found 
it. The woman was nominally fined — ^not for her 
cruelty, but for neglecting to inter it. 

The capital is divided among the partisans of the 
sons of the late Sultan, who hold the offices of tumang- 
gong and pamancha, and are supported by their uncle 
the de gadong; leaving the bandhara, the highest 
minister in rank, though not in power, as the main- 
stay of the opposing faction, which support the sons 
of the late Muda Hassim, whose death is described 
in Captain Mundy's volumes on Borneo. The tumang- 
gong is the popular candidate, and he, or one of 
his family, may succeed to the throne without blood- 
shed, as the opposing candidate is daily losing ground. 
I liked both of them, but the former is more likely 
to keep things together than the latter. It is a govern- 
ment, however, beyond all hope of improvement. 

To add to the difficulties of the country, a religions 
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schism has appeared among these Mohamedans. It 
is curious, though very difl&cult to be understood. I 
will endeayour to give a clear account of my view of 
the case. About twenty years ago, a Bomean haji, 
named Mohamed, taught that God had no personality ; 
to say he had, was to acknowledge oneself an infidel. 
Being pressed for an explanation, he said, the person- 
ality might be allowed in the thoughts, but to express 
it in words, was to compare the Deity to a human 
being, which was a gross impiety. The religious 
world, shocked at this heresy, sent a deputation to 
Mecca, who returned denouncing haji Mohamed as a 
false teacher. He rephed by accusing the hajis of 
deceiving the people ; that his was the true doctrine, 
as taught by the elders of the Church, and that he 
would go and inquire for himself. After an -absence 
of two years, he arrived fall of Arabic and learning 
to uphold his former opinion. The controversy waxed 
hotter and hotter, deputation and counter-deputation 
went off to Mecca ; but each party always asserted that 
the learned doctors had decided for them. Rival 
mosques were built, with their rival imams and 
preachers. The people of the capital, not under- 
standing the question, ranged themselves under their 
chosen leaders, and added to their poUtical differences 
their religious quarrels. 

The present Sultan, and the family of the late rajah 
Muda Hassim, with about a tenth of the city, but 
nearly all the hajis, support the orthodox or person- 
ality theory; while the paiigeran tumanggong, the 
rest of the family of the late Sultan, and most of the 
sections of Brunei, are followers of haji Mohamed's 
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doctrine. This controversial haji died about four years 
ago, and the present Sultan was very loth to permit 
him to be buried in the usual cemetery; but his 
friends mustered too strongly to be resisted, and all 
opposition was withdrawn. The two parties have a 
difference in the length of the fast month : one reckons 
it at twenty-nine days, the other at thirty; and both 
are ready to apply the term infidel to their opponents. 

I may mention, whilst speaking of the fast month, 
that on its termination the Sultan and rajahs proceed 
in gay procession to visit and have cleaned the graves 
of their ancestors. It is a pretty sight : some fifty 
long prahus, urged on by from ten to fifty paddles, 
gUding over the waters, with gay flags, bright-coloured 
umbrellas, in which the royal yellow, and the white, 
black, green, and red of the viziers are conspicuous. 
Gongs and drums are beaten, and the crews shout, 
to give life to the scene. 

There is a very pretty custom among the Malays, 
to visit their friends on the great feast-day that ter- 
minates the fast, and to endeavour to do away with 
any ill-feeling, jealousy, or animosity, that may have 
arisen during the past year, by asking pardon of all 
their friends for any shortcomings. They do this to 
all, as they thus avoid any peculiar notice of the 
offence, and seek forgiveness also for any uninten- 
tional annoyance they may have given. 

Anything that varies the monotonous life led by 
the people of the capital is seized upon with avidity. 
They, therefore, dehght in story-tellers, conjurors, and 
dancers. There are several female professional story- 
tellers, who go from one harim to another, relating, in 
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a sort of chant, metrical tales of fonner days. They 
are supposed to improyise, and may occasionally vary 
the tale and embellish it with fresh incidents, but they 
generally rely on the Malay versions of Sanscrit poems. 
These women are eagerly sought after by the court 
ladies, as they not only thus amuse them, but are 
the collectors of the news and scandal of the day. 
I have occasionally hstened to them, but not with 
much interest. 

There are also women who pretend to be possessed 
with a spirit, and whilst under its influence are sup* 
posed to speak in an unknown tongue — ^uttering 
unearthly sounds, and making violent contortions of 
their faces. They likewise pretend to be able to 
discover stolen goods, and to cure diseases ; they will 
even assist a jealous woman to destroy the life of 
another by incantations, making a Uttle wax image, 
and as that melts away so does the woman fade whom 
she endeavours to destroy. She compounds charms 
and philtres for the love-sick, and will make some 
mysterious marks on a bit of paper, which, placed 
near the sleeping-mat of man or woman, will suffice 
to change the aflTections of the occupant of that bed. 

Many are also adepts in the art of procuring abortions, 
and practice has given them so much perfection that, 
by mechanical means, they succeed in their designs 
without injuring the patient. They drive a thriving 
trade in the capital, and prevent the necessity of 
infanticide, which therefore very rarely occurs. When 
it is considered that the rajahs part with their concu- 
bines after the birth of one or two children, it is not 
surprising that a favoipite should take any means to 
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uphold her influence. They are never taught morality 
when young, and they follow eagerly in the footsteps 
of their elders. 

More than half the daughters of the nobility cannot 
procure husbands, as they are not allowed to many a 
person of inferior rank, and must receive a large mar- 
riage portion. There is very little restraint on the 
conduct of these girls, none but such as they place 
upon themselves, as it is quite impossible, with their 
shght houses, to prevent nocturnal visits of lovers, but 
should they prove with child, it is considered a great 
scandal. I beheve Brunei to be the most immoral city 
of which I have heard. 

But to return to the conjurors. When they give 
notice that it is their intention to receive visitors, as 
the spirits will most probably enter into them, their 
houses are crowded by young men and such women as 
can get there, but they often confine their perform- 
ances to some sleight of hand. I watched one try a 
trick, and she did it cleverly. She began by telling 
me she knew I disbeUeved in her power, but she would 
convince me, by cooking one of my own eggs from 
simply breathing on it. I sent for one, and taking it 
in her hands, she appeared suddenly to be possessed 
by a spirit : she uttered unearthly sounds, pretended 
to desire to attack some one who laughed at her, so 
as to require two women to hold her back, until the 
indignant comments of the bystanders caused the scoffer 
to hide her face; she then commenced putting her 
features through such contortions as effectually to 
prevent my watching her countenance, but I kept my 
eyes upon her hands ; presently she became quiet, and 
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began breaking the egg ; it was certainly cooked ; she 
carefdlly collected the shell, and then eat its contents. 
She then breathed on the fragments of shell, and 
almost immediately opened her hand with an nncooked 
egg untouched. 

Though it is not my object to giye an account of 
the Malays, I will enter sUghtly into the condition of 
the women. In Brunei, the wives and daughters of the 
Sultan and of the nobles are much more concealed 
than holds with the Malays in other parts of Borneo, 
and one can only describe a harim from hearsay. It 
is nothing like the gorgeous palaces of Western Asia ; 
the Sultan's house consists of a long building hke a 
rough bam, raised on posts in the water, and is perhaps 
seventy feet long by forty in breadth. It is one story 
high, though in the roof are some rough attics : in 
this residence he keeps his wives, his concubines, and 
his female slaves ; so jealous is he that no one shall 
see them, that when the house requires repairs, he 
will work with his own hands rather than permit the 
labourers to enter the inner rooms : the only man in 
whom he has confidence is a very old decrepit pange- 
ran, who assists him in the work. He has seventy 
women confined in this small space : his principal wife 
has a large room, elegantly hung with silk hangings, 
and well matted ; she is permitted luxuries denied to 
all but three or four favourite concubines. The other 
unfortunates are allowed a httle rice, salt, firewood, 
and water, and once a year a cheap suit of clothes ; for 
everything extra they must depend on their funiUes or 
their lovers. 

The palace is, as I have said, like a rough bam, but 
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the flooring is simply slips of a palm stem, tied together 
with rattans, and can be opened with faciUty ; through 
the interstices every kind of refuse is thrown, to be 
carried away by the current. 

This oflTers temptation to the bold lover, who comes 
in the dead of night, and by the signal of a white 
rag hung through the floor, knows the coast is clear ; 
sometimes the girls get bold, and as they are all in 
league to deceive the Sultan, they can occasionally 
leave the house without being discovered. The 
daughters of the late Muda Hassim, in 1859, absented 
themselves for three weeks and were not found out* 
Sometimes it causes a tragedy. I will mention one 
which occurred during my residence in the capital 
(1858). 

There were two sisters living in the Sultan's harim, 
the eldest was his concubine. He one day entered her 
room and found her absent with her mother, and, on 
inquiry, he heard that she was in the habit of fetching 
both her daughters away for the purpose of intrigue, 
as the Sultan allowed them nothing but what I have 
stated as the usual fare. He determined to make an 
example : so when she brought back the girls, he told 
her Makota, his favourite minister, wanted to speak to 
her ; she went, and, on entering the room saw on the 
table the fatal instrument, the garotte ; she guessed 
her fate, but fell on her knees before the noble and 
begged for her life, offering to confess the nam^ of 
those who had received her daughters at their houses : 
upon this, Mohamed, a dissipated young man, struck 
her on the mouth with his slipper, and, the signal 
being given, the assistants slipped the skein of thread 
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over her head, fixed the board at the back of her neck, 
and tnming a short stick, strangled her, and then 
delivered the body to her astonished husband. 

The board used has two holes in it, through which 
the thick skein of brownish thread is passed, and once 
the latter is round the neck, it is easy to tighten it by 
the stick fixed behind. 

The eldest daughter was expelled the harim, and 
given in marriage to the Sultan's old favourite^ while 
the younger one was disgraced to slave's duties. 

The pangeran tumanggong, discovering a woman 
assisting his concubines from the house, slew her with 
his own kris, in the presence of his wife. 

The Sultan's wife and favourite concubines dress 
well in European silks and satins, and possess an 
abundance of gold ornaments, but the others are, as 
I have said, poorly provided for. 

The women dehght in every practice that can 
deceive their lords, and they have invented a system 
of speaking to each other in what may be called an 
inverted language — in Malay, " Bhasa Balik." It is 
spoken in different ways: ordinary words have their 
syllables transposed, or to each syllable another one 
is added. For ^* mari,'' to come, they say " malah- 
rilah ; " they are constantly varying it, and girls often 
invent a new system, only confided to their intimate 
acquaintances ; if they suspect they are understood by 
others, they instantly change it. 

As might be expected, the education of the women 
is very much neglected ; few can write, and none spell 
correctly. I often had love-letters shown me by 
amorous but ignorant swains, who were afraid to trust 
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the discretion of any natiye writer, and they have 
invariably been ill- written and worse spelt ; this, how- 
ever, is not said in disparagement, as few of the men 
can either read or write. 

The women are fond of making vows, and to that 
practice I am indebted for my only glimpse of a 
Bomean harim. During my first expedition to Mola, 
my boat snapped on a snag, and I was left to retnm 
through the jungle. The report spread that I was 
dead, and various vows were made ; among others, the 
wives and daughters of some of the rajahs made a 
vow, if I returned in safety, I should visit them and be 
showered over with yeUow rice for good luck's sake. 
The nobles consented, thinking I was dead, but, on my 
safe return, the ladies insisted upon carrying out their 
vow, as they were anxious to see a white man within 
their walls. 

The nobles came and asked me ; I at first declined, 
but, on being pressed, consented. The whole place 
was very paltry; about twenty middle-aged women 
were present, while a crowd of young girls, half hidden 
by a curtain, occupied the lower end of the room. On 
my displaying the most perfect indifference as to 
whether I saw them or not, they gradually emerged. 
I observed no pretty faces, and constant confinement 
to the house had rendered their skins of a very light 
yellow. I am afraid we were mutually disappointed, 
as the only remark I heard them make about me was, 
"How very dull his eyes are;" and so they were 
compared to their flashing black ones. 

Full of faults as the Bomean rajahs doubtless are, 
oppressors of their subjects, and totally unfitted to 
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mle, jet they are, in mj opinion, the most agreeable 
natives I have ever met. As a companion, few Euro- 
peans could be more interesting than was the Sultan's 
£aYourite, the Makota of Keppell's book, and '^the 
serpent," as he was popularly called. I never wearied 
of his society, and always enjoyed the little picnics to 
which he invited me. His death, which I have related 
in my Limbang Journal, was tragic, though he 
deserved his fate. They all display, in the most 
exciting discussions, a propriety of behaviour and 
gentleness of manner that wins those who have dealings 
with them. Procrastination is their greatest fetult, and 
sometimes trying to the temper. 

They are very tenacious of their dignity, and only 
the royal £Eimily can use yellow, and for a trader to fly 
streamers or flags from the mast-head is a great offence 
to the nobles. It used to be, and will probably be 
again after the present Sultan's death, a punishable 
offence for a person of inferior rank to pass the palace 
steps with his umbrella spread, or to sit in the after- 
part of a boat, that being the place for nobles. A 
man wearing yellow would be punished, while even 
the slave girls may dress in that colour. The distinc- 
tions of rank are kept up with great strictness, yet the 
Sultan will talk to the people with perfect familiarity, 
but they always reply in a most respectful tone, though 
during the evening free conversation is encouraged. 

The Sultan and nobles deplore the decay of their 
country, but cannot, or rather will not, understand 
that it is their own unreflecting rapacity which destroys 
the springs of industry. 

There are no fixed impositions, but the aborigines 
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Bnffer from the exactions of all, nntily they have told 
me that, in despair, they are planting yearly less and 
less, and trusting to the jungle for a subsistence. The 
price of uncleaned rice has risen four hundred per 
cent, during my experience of Brunei. This partly 
arises from the ravages of the Eayans, who have 
lessened the agricultural population, and greatly 
narrowed the area of cultivation, and partly, as I have 
observed, from the dependencies ceasing to yield so 
much to the nobles, they are compelled to depend 
more on the neighbouring tribes. 

A very barbarous custom exists in Borneo, that 
wrecks and their crews belong to the chief of the 
district where they may suflTer this misfortune. The 
Bajus used to give us much trouble on this account, 
though they would now assist the distressed, if they 
belonged to an EngUsh vessel, as they are well aware 
of our power to reward or punish. 

As an instance of this custom, I may relate an 
incident which took place whilst I Hved in the capital. 
A large prahu sailing from the island of Palawan to 
the Spanish settlement of Balabak, both well to the 
north of Borneo, was caught in a violent storm, and 
the native captain noticed that his canoe, which, 
according to custom, he was towing behind, was 
rapidly filling with water ; he therefore anchored, and 
sent three men to get into and bale it out. The storm 
continued, and driving rain and mist rendered every 
object indistinct, when suddenly the towing rope 
parted and the crew drifted away. The three men 
having no paddles, soon lost sight of their prahu, the 
canoe being driven before the wind. 
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The north-east monsoon was blowing, and the 
cnrrent sets down the coast, and after a few days this 
canoe was seen drifting towards the shore not far from 
the entrance of the Brunei river, at least one hundred 
and fifty miles from the spot where it had parted from 
its companion. The fishermen put off, and, on reach- 
ing the boat, found the three men lying in it utterly 
exhausted from want of food and water, and from 
exposure. They were sent to the capital, and in a 
short time recovered, when they found they were con- 
sidered as slaves by the Sultan, 

In this emergency they came privately to my house 
and laid their case before me, so in the evening I went 
to the Sultan to hear the wonderful story from his own 
lips, and when he had concluded the narration, I con- 
gratulated him on the excellent opportunity he had of 
renewing friendly relations with the people of Palawan, 
by sending these men back in a prahu which was to 
Bail for Maludu on the following day. He hesitated at 
first, but after a Httle persuasion agreed to do so, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing them safely out of the 
river. The Sultan did not repent allowing these men 
to depart, but he had been so accustomed to consider 
he had a right to these godsends that he would cer- 
tainly have kept them if he had not been asked to let 
them go. It is a deUcate thing to interfere in these 
cases, but when successfrd, they spread the prestige of 
English justice through many distant lands. 

I have not yet mentioned the people who inhabit 
the hills which surround the capital ; they are called 
Kadayans, and are evidentiy aborigines converted to 
Islamism. It is a tradition among them that they 
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and the Perambat and Pablat sections of the city 
inhabited by the fishennen were fonnerly Mnrnts, and 
joined the Mohamedans about four hundred years ago. 
In digging near the consulate, I found a large jar, with 
the remains of bones and a skull, almost dissolved by 
time, very similar to the ones used for the same pur- 
pose by the Muruts of the present day. It is supposed 
by the Eadayans to have been buried there by their 
ancestors before their conversion. 

As a rule, these hill-men are never oppressed ; a 
few, however, who seem to have had claims over them, 
originating in debts due by their ancestors, were 
seized in April, 1861, by the widow of the late Sultan, 
and put in irons until some demands of hers should be 
satisfied. The whole city was thrown into confusion 
by this proceeding ; all the Eadayans assembled under 
their chiefs, stopped the supplies of food, and threatened 
an attack from the neighbouring hills ; deputations of 
nobles waited on the lady, and begged her to let go 
the men, but she sturdily refused. For three days 
every man was prepared to defend his portion of the 
town, business was suspended, and fears and panics 
prevailed, till at last her relations giving way to the 
anger of the rest of the inhabitants, insisted upon her 
letting her prisoners go. 

The Eadayans have great influence in the city, on 
account of their agricultural pursuits; they supply 
large amounts of rice, and nearly aU the fruit and 
vegetables. I have wandered over their districts, and 
never have I seen more lovely spots than are to be 
found at Upper Butil, Limapas, and in the interior 
of the Eadayan river. The groves of fruit-trees are 
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immense, and no idea can be formed of them, nnless 
we imagine our pear and apple trees of the size of 
the most gigantic ehns. They are generally planted 
on the gentle slopes of low hills, and the cool and 
weU-shaded paths among them are dry and pleasant to 
tread. 

The Kadayans are devoted to the pangeran tmnang- 
gong, and will not, I believe, consent to any other 
noble succeeding to the present Sultan. They are 
not a warlike race, but they are united. In com- 
mercial affairs this may be especially noticed : a meet- 
ing of their chiefs takes place, they settle the price of 
rice, and none of their followers will swerve from it. 

About a thousand of these men have lately gone 
over to our little colony of Labuan, to settle there as 
planters, and the heavy forest is falling in aU directions 
before them. 

With regard to revenue, I may explain that the 
whole direct income of the Sultan does not exceed 
2,500Z. a year, beyond what he may obtain in produce 
from his dependent tribes, which scarcely supports 
the current expenses of his household. His direct 
revenue is derived from an opium farm, tonnage duties, 
and the larger portion from the districts ceded to the 
government of Sarawak on certain terms. 

The Brunei government possesses no armed force 
beyond the power of calling out the population as 
militia, who rare]y respond to the call, as they are 
neither fed nor paid during their time of service, and 
are generally required to perform acts repugnant to 
their real interests. It possesses neither war boats 
nor police, and is incapable of organizing an expedi- 
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tion to attack a neighbouring district^ and is, without 
exception, one of the most contemptible semblances 
of power that ever existed. As I have said before, it 
has the name of a government, bnt not the reality. 

Bobbery is nnpnnished, if committed by a relative 
or a follower of a high noble, as no one will act 
against him for fear of the enmity of his chief. There 
is a man in Brunei, named Sirudin Bungkul, who is 
the most notorious thief in the capital. He lives in 
very good style on the result of his achievements, and 
is admitted into the best society. He is never 
punished, as he is a follower of the chief minister. 
He appears to be clever, as he manages to quiet the 
dogs, and has never been taken in the act of robbery ; 
in fact, few would dare to attempt to seize a man 
naked to the waist, with skin well oiled, and carrying 
a drawn kris in his hand. When in want of fimds, 
he makes a visit to the different shops to inspect ; 
he is always treated with a kind of &miliar defer- 
ence, and the Chinese are kept in a state of nervous- 
ness till his coup has come off. Petty thefts are 
common, but few extensive robberies ; and yet it is 
not difficult to get into leaf-houses, particularly those 
of the Chinese, who sleep heavily after their opium 
and spirits. 

It is not surprising that the Bomeans occasionally 
commit crimes when an example is set by the highest 
officers of state. Makota, . who was in the habit of 
getting into debt, and seldom troubling himself about 
payment, owed a Chinese trader. Si Panjang, a con- 
siderable sum of money. The constant dunning of 
this creditor at last produced a quarrel, and the 
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Chinese used some expressions which Makota con- 
sidered very insulting; so next morning he sent the 
Bindaii, one of his officers, to affix a placard to Si 
Fanjang's door, giving notice that he was no longer 
under the protection of government. Five days after 
a fire bmrst out in that dwelling, which not only con- 
sumed the trader's house, but extended so as to bum 
down half the Ohinese quarter, and the loss was 
estimated at 20,0002. Though long suspected, the 
fact was not made clear till after Makota's death. 
The fire took place in July, 1856, two months before 
I took up my residence in Brunei. 

Thefts and robberies are nominally punished by 
cutting off the hand, but this penalty has fallen into 
disuse since the advent of the EngUsh. There are, 
however, two men to be seen about the town who 
have lost a hand as a punishment. Sometimes a fine 
is inflicted, but generally the culprit is let off after 
a few days in the stocks. 

It is an interesting hcty that the present Sultan 
and many of the older men often fix an event by 
saying this occurred before or after the ML of ashes, 
referring to that awful eruption which took place in 
April, 1815, when the mountain of Timboro in Sam- 
bawa burst forth and covered every country near with 
a M of ashes. Sir Stamford Baffles has given a 
graphic account of it in his History of Java^ and I 
only mention the fact now, as Brunei, where some 
of the ashes fell, must be above nine hundred miles 
from the volcano. At Sarawak it is also constantly 
referred to. 

Until late years, the) general use of money was un- 
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known in the capital. When I first visited it, ordinary 
commercial transactions were carried on in pieces of 
gray shirting, yalned at 12$. 6d. ; of nankin, valued at 
10(2. ; and of hits of iron, worth ahout a farthing : the 
last were mannfactnred hy catting off pieces of an inch 
long from a bar of English iron, the common size of 
which was an inch and a half in breadth by half an 
inch in thickness. Now, neither the nankin nor the 
iron circulates, their places being taken by English 
copper coin and China cash. The gray shirting still 
holds its place, but its value has fallen, and when I 
resided in the capital it ranged from 65. to 8$. The 
Brunei government, to prevent the constant disputes 
which arose, made it a legal tender at 6^. 6d. Mexican 
dollars, however, are now becoming plentiful. 

One other article is also much used as money, and 
that is brass guns. In buying and selling you con- 
stantly hear, ** I will give so many pounds, or hundred- 
weights, of gun-metal.** 

The Bomeans are famous for their manufacture of 
brass guns, which are constantly cast in their frail 
houses to the imminent danger of the neighbourhood. 
They principally turn out small wall-pieces, and now 
trust much for their metal to selected Chinese brass 
cash. The Malays are clever at this work : a Javanese 
has lately cast an excellent 12-pounder brass howitzer 
for the Sarawak Government. Sulu used to be very 
famous for its krises; now Brunei is attempting to 
rival her, and has produced some very handsome 
weapons. In both places they prefer the iron that is 
taken off the bales of English cotton goods, as the 
toughest and the best. 
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The cnstom my brother Bayle mentions in his 
LevanHne Family of preserving an article for years, 
rather than lower its price, is very common in Bnmei. 
J^eludin Hitam, a rich trader, purchased, in his younger 
days, a large quantity of camphor, white birds' nests, 
and pearls, and received also, in payment of some 
other goods, several hundred pieces of gray shirting, 
at 128. 6d. The breaking out of the Chinese war of 
1841 lowered the price of all articles intended for that 
market. He tried to sell at former rates, but no one 
would buy ; he refused to lower his price, so kept the 
goods till his death in 1859. On examining them it 
was found that the gray shirtings were rotten, and had 
to be throvm away, while all his other goods were sold 
for half their former value. A native always asks a 
higher price than he intends to take, as he knows his 
customer will " tawar,'* or cheapen. 

I may add that on the death of this trader the 
Sultan declared himself his heir, and succeeded to all 
his property, which, however, did not amount to half 
what was expected, as it was whispered the daughter 
concealed a large amount of the gold. When Makota 
was dain, the Sultan took possession of his property, 
but the most active search failed in finding any gold, 
though it was well known that he had been accustomed 
to invest all his money in moidores. But the fSetct was, 
Makota did not trust his wife, and therefore always 
carried his wealth with him in his boat, and after 
his death it was secreted by one of his sons who hap- 
pened to be in the same district at the time his &ther 
was killed. 

Our colony of Labuan is a small island off the entrance 
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of the Limbangi possesses one of the finest forests I have 
seen in Borneo, and is admirably situated for three ob- 
jects — ^to suppress piracy, to influence the neighbouring 
countries, and to increase commerce by many means. 
Among the last, I may mention the numerous coal 
seams which are found in the island ; that they have 
not been yet developed is no matter of surprise to 
those who are familiar with the early management; 
and that they will be hereafter of the utmost import- 
ance is the confident beUef of those who are best 
acquainted with the island. My own opinion is, that 
the working will prove a most lucrative speculation, if 
proper care be taken in the choice of those who are to 
conduct the affairs of the new Labuan coal company. 

For the first time since the opening of these mines 
there is a prospect of success, as the Labuan company 
appear to possess in their manager, Mr. Sinclair, a 
man who has seized at a glance the coal capabilities of 
the island and the proper method of developing them.* 
There can be no doubt that Labuan is traversed by 
many coal seams, and that it possesses a harbour 
admirably adapted for shipping. The entrance could 
be rendered as easy of access by night as it now is by 
day. Mr. Sinclair is fortunate in having the support 
of Dr. Coulthard, whose long experience in Labuan 
both in the capacity of a manager and as surgeon 
entitle his opinions to great consideration. 

The quaUty of the coal is excellent, and is pro- 
nounced by Dr. Percy to be a very valuable fuel, and 

* I am induoed to make these remarks, not only from the report 
printed by the directions of the company, but from reliable private 
information. ^ 
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to be well adapted for raising steam and various metal- 
lurgical operations in which a copious flame is required. 
It would also appear as if gas of good quaUty could be 
made from this coal. The reports from her Majesty's 
steamers where this fuel has been used are also very 
satisfactory. 

It cannot be denied that at one time a very un- 
favourable opinion was entertained of what was called 
Labuan coal, and I think I shall be doing a service by 
explaining how this arose, particularly as I officially 
inquired into tl^e subject. Near the entrance of the 
Brunei river a large amount of surface coal was found, 
or coal with but a thin layer of sand on it, and evi- 
dently of very inferior quality. As a demand arose 
for fuel before the deep seams were opened, a large 
amount of this surface coal was shipped to China and 
created a prejudice against it, and this unfEivourable 
opinion I have lately heard repeated in England. 
Though this rubbish went by the name of Labuan 
coal, it did not come from that island. This occurred 
five or six years ago, and had nothing to do with the 
operations of the present Labuan company. 

The success of these coal workings is a matter of 
national importance, as the possession of inexhaustible 
mines of cheap fuel will be of paramount importance 
in time of war, and of great service to us and to 
all nations in time of peace. The coal of Borneo is 
really inexhaustible. 

No better spot could be chosen as one of the stations 
for the telegraph wires on their way to China. From 
Singapore, stated in round numbers, to Sarawak is 
400 miles; to Labuan, 850 miles; to Manilla, 600 
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miles; to Hong Eong, 600 miles more. If Manilla 
be avoided, a station might be formed on one of the 
isles off Palawan. 

Labuan, managed by an officer who made himself 
well acquainted with the character of the people inha- 
biting the neighbouring countries, might, with a slight 
support from the navy, exert great influence. I must 
mention one good Labuan has abready done : it has 
changed the character of slavery on the coast. For- 
merly, the Bomean masters could treat their depend- 
ants as harshly as they pleased ; now it is a common 
saying, ^' If we are not gentle towards our slaves, they 
will run to Labuan." In feet, latterly very little 
restramt was laid on the freest intercourse with this 
island on the part of the masters, as far as concerned 
the males ; but the females they tried by every means 
to prevent leaving. Yet hundreds of women visit 
Labuan, and can stay there if they please. 

The trade of our colony is smaU, though it is in- 
creasing, while that of Brunei is rapidly decreasing, 
and recent arrangements will tend to accelerate its 
fall. I should mention that there are many districts 
in the neighbourhood of Labuan in which pepper is 
cultivated, and this produce is slowly increasing in 
quantity in the market; but had the Governor of 
Labuan the means placed at his disposal to influence 
the neighbouring coast, the pepper cultivation would 
rapidly advance. It is now grown in the districts of 
Ealias, Bundu, Tanah Merah, Quala Lama, Mem- 
bakut, Papar, Mengkabong, and Tawaran. 

Sago at present is the principal export, though some 
valuable products, as white birds' nests, camphor, wax, 
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rattans, and occasionally pearls, are brought from the 
north. No place could be better situated than Labuan 
to draw to it the trade of the Sulu archipelago and of 
the north-east coast of Borneo, and its doing so will 
depend on the amount of influence it is permitted to 
exercise. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the natives of 
many of the districts to the north of Labuan assert 
that before civil strife and pirates drove trade from 
their coasts, they used to supply the Chinese and 
Javanese markets with a large amount of cotton. 
This plant is still cultivated, though to a very limited 
extent. 

I have referred to the very fine forest which clothes 
the surface of Labuan : among the forest trees are the 
camphor and the damar; the former produces the 
valuable kapur barus of commerce, and is a very hand- 
some tree, rising in a fine stem ninety or a hundred 
feet before it throws out a branch, and then presents a 
well-shaped head, with dense foUage. Its timber is 
lasting, and is much liked for planks and beams of 
houses. In the forests of Labuan I have often come 
across fine trees felled by the natives in search of the 
camphor, as this product can only be obtained by 
destroying the tree, as it exists in a concrete form in 
the interstices of the trunk. But I have heard natives 
say, that occasionally they cut down one which has a 
decayed portion, and in this they find the finest 
camphor. It is possible that these decayed parts may 
arise from former seekers cutting holes in the tree to 
discover whether there were sufficient camphor to 
render it worth while to fell the tree, a practice they 
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carry on to the present day. An oil is also collected 
from this tree, which mbbed over a chest of drawers 
will eflfectually prevent the invasion of insects. 

This method of obtaining the camphor is very 
wastefol compared to the way gamboge is collected. 
I have never seen an acconnt given of it, so I will 
introduce it here: — The tree is found in Kambodia, 
the province of Chantibun in Siam, the islands on 
the eastern coast of the Gulf of Siam, and the 
southern part of Cochin China. The small plants 
which were brought to Bangkok were woody, with 
thick ovate leaves; the tree in full growth is large, 
measuring often five feet in circumference, and rising 
to a considerable height. At the commencem.ent of 
the rainy season, the gamboge seekers start for the 
forest in search of trees, which are occasionally plen- 
tiful. Having found a full-grown one, they make a 
spiral iQcision in the back round half its circumference, 
and place a joint of bamboo to catch the sap, which 
percolates slowly from it for many months. When it 
first issues from the tree, it looks like a yellowish 
fluid, which, after passing through a viscous state, 
hardens into the gamboge of commerce with a crystal- 
like fracture. The flowers of the tree are said to 
resemble those of the egg-plant, and the fruit is small 
and globular. The time of gathering it depends much 
on the fancy of the people, as some declare that it is 
injurious to seek it in wet weather, and prefer the very 
driest months. The trees grow both in the valleys and 
on the mountains, and an average one will yield three 
joints of bamboo, twenty inches in length, by one and 
a half in diameter. The tree appears to suffer no 
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injury if the gamboge be collected every other year, 
but if it be tapped each season, it shortens its life. 
Like other nations, the Eambodians are fond of 
adding adulterations, and mix with it rice, flour and 
sand, while others pulverise the bark, to add to its 
weight ; but this last operation is soon found out, as it 
imparts to the article a greenish tinge. 

The damar trees in Labuan are remarkably fine. I 
have seen one measured one hundred and twenty feet 
to the first branch, and eighteen feet in circumference 
above twenty feet from the ground. Labuan is also 
stocked with excellent trees for spars. I may add 
that petroleum is found in considerable quantities 
floating on the surface of water in the jungle, but I 
think no examination has been made as to the pro- 
bable yield of these oil-springs. 

The coal-fields of Borneo are as extensive as the 
island. It is reported in Maludu Bay ; found in Gaya 
Island; is everywhere discoverable on the mainland 
opposite Labuan ; has been traced in Baram, in 
Bintnlu, through the Sarawak districts to Banjermafiin 
on the southern coast. They must some day prove 
of the greatest importance. 
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GHAPTEB XnL 
SARAWAK AND ITS DEHENDENOIliS: 

Sabawas, mcln£ng its dependeseiJBS', extends fiMas 
Cape Batn to Eidbrong Pomt> a eoast line of about 
three liimcbed milbs; and presenfe emtj vaAety of 
snr&ce, fik>ni: the low fertile soil' skirting tbe wr&tfB 
banks to the lofty monntaihs which rise in every cbreo^ 
tfon tiboitghoTit the various districts. 

It is one of the best watered conntries in the wwld'r 
possessing several rivers of the first elbss^ ae the 
B^jangy iShe Sarawali:, and' the Batang Lnpar; and 
many of the second; ar the Samarahan, the Sadong,- 
the Seribas, 13ie Ealitka, the Ugatf, a branch of th^ 
Bejang, and the Bintnla ; rivers of the iMrd class are^ 
also numerons, as the Lnndn, the Mato, the Oya, and 
the Muka. 

The last three^ though small, are still very impor- 
tant, as they run through the great sago-producing 
districts, possessing forests of that palm, which are as 
yet perfectly unexplored, having only lately been ceded 
to Sarawak. 

The finest river, however, is the Bejang, which 
lias a deep entrance, not less than five fiEtthoms at high 
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TRIBES 6p SAAAT^Aitv 807 

#ater', an J when inside the bar never eAtVies less, fcfif 
aboye one hundred and thirty miles. A geog^hical 
descrq)fion of the country, hoSveVer,' is not nteceSSary, 
as I have in previous chapters given an accouilt d( thtf 
|nfii^ci^al' dEtstriistsV nearly ait 6f ^hiol^ I vi^ted' ia Hie 
Cbttrse of my fours.* 

Sarawak possesses an immense extent of fertile soil, 
A vefy large amount being^ (^oin^posed" of i^u>^ deposit 
Stretching for miles on either side^ of thte baike- of thd 
iSamarahan, the iSadong, the i^alaiig Impar^, skA nettly 
m t&e rivers before natnedv 

Much of the soil is especially adapted for suga^iP cul- 
^ation, Being of a similar quality ttf that on the bafaks 
6f the Pontianak, which I have been mA)niied hf 
Dutch officers and planters has been found far su^rioi? 
fbr sugai^ cultivation to the best iA JaVa. In fact, 
nothing but the want' of labour has prevented the ex- 
liensive cultivation of the cane m &e Pontianak dis- 
fticts : eidnese cbuld be introduced witfe fecility, btlt 
ti&ese people have dready given the Buiich so mxi6h 
trouble, as to render the Netherlands government veih^ 
ji^alous of any increase in their numbers. 

But before entering on the subject' of products, I 
itnuBt briiefly enumerate the varioud- tribeii Speak- 
ing different languages who iixe now' subjedt to 
Sarawak. 

The Malays ar^ sdatteri^d along the baiikS of ahnost 
tf^rty riv6r aid crWk, but tliei I'argiSst number is 
assembled at the capital, Euching. 

^e Chinese,* of whom I shall trtot hi^after^ are 
j^rindipally found in Sarawak, though a few^ hundreds 
ai^- now working g(dd on the Batang Lupar, and 

20—2 
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808 SARAWAK AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

traders aboimd at every place where profit can be 
obtained. 

The Indian races are represented by yeiy few 
members. 

The Land Dayaks occnpy a portion of Lnnda, with 
the entire interior of Sarawak, Samarahan, and 
Sadong. 

The Sea Dayaks include the Sibuyans, who are 
scattered through the various districts, and the inha- 
bitants of the Batang Lupar, the Seribas, Ealaka, 
and the branch streams on the left-hand bank of the 
Rejang, 

The Milanaus occupy the mouths of the Bejang, 
the Oya, the Muka, the Bintulu, and various lesser 
streams. 

The tattooed races, as the Eanowits, Pakatans, 
Punans, and others, live towards the interior of the 
districts lying between the Bejang and the Bintulu, 
and border on the Eayans, who occupy the Balui 
country, as the interior of the Bintulu and the Bejang 
is called. 

All these groups of tribes speak separate languages, 
and each has also various dialects. 

It is very difficult to obtain even an approximate 
estimate of the amount of population, but I will state 
it at the most moderate rate. 

The home districts, as Lnnda, Sarawak, Samarahaiiy 

and Sadong, may he reckoned at 80,000 

The Sea Dhjak districts, including Sihayan, Batang 
Lapar, Berihas, Eakka, and those on the left hank 
of the Bq'ang, at 120,000 

The districts lying hetween Bcgang Month and Bintolu ••• 40,000 

Total 240,000 
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In stating these numbers I am conyinced that I am 
very much miderrating them, as the more inquiries we 
make the thicker appears the population of the Sea 
Dajak districts. 

The capital of Sarawak is Euching, and, considering 
the circumstances of the country, the rise of this free 
port has been rapid. When Sir James Brooke first 
reached the spot, there were few inhabitants except 
the Malay rajahs and their followers, who subsequently 
for the most part removed to Brunei, the residence of 
the Sultan. I saw Kuching in the year 1848, when it 
was but a small place, with few Chinese or Kling shops, 
and perhaps not over 6,000 Malay inhabitants ; there 
was little trade, the native prahus were small, and I 
saw but few of them. The jimgle surrounded the 
town and hemmed in the houses, and the Chinese 
gardeners had scarcely made an impression on the 
place. As confidence was inspired, so the town 
increased, and now, including the outlying parishes, its 
population numbers not less than 15,000. 

The commerce of the place has kept pace with it, 
and from a rare schooner finding its way over to return 
with a paltry cargo, the trade has risen till an exami- 
nation of the books convinced me that it was in 1860 
above 250,0002. of exports and imports. 

The articles constituting the exports are for the 
most part the produce of the jungle; the principal 
exception is sago, which is imported from the districts 
to the east of Cape Sirik, to be manufEtctured at 
Kuching into the pearl and flour of commerce. The 
trade in this article has for many years been injured 
by the constant disturbances, ending in a state of 
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ebropjc .civil ^a|r, which de9alated the prodncing 
4i8tiic|fL NpVi }ipmfijer^ thajt they have beein cede4 
U> ^araFlky juod ^ firm goyenunent established, a ffresJ^ 
deyelopment Bhonld take place in this braoch of ttede* 

All article which might become of great Tajoe is 
cotton: it i# cnltira^ amcmg manj of th^ tri^M 
residing wjci^ the Swiwak territories, particiilarfy by 
the Dayajus of Seribas and Sakarang; who mannfactnie 
from ijt a dmiajlde doth. The Cotton Supply JMsodar 
tion has sent pnt some Egyptian seed, which, if fk 
Arrive in good conditi(^, may tend t<^ in4nreaae the 
produce. I f^ ccmyinced, however, that no cnltiyar 
ti(m wpl h#ye gr^at success in Borneo wluch does not 
at first depend on imiported labonr, and ^8 Chin^ is 
near, the supply ppnld be easily wd r^;9larly obtained. 

The amonnt of rice produced will also greatly depend 
on foreign labour; at present the natives but r^arelj 
export any, apd dpring sopie seasons |9carcely produce 
su^dent for the cppsumption of |;he people^ Tjiiexe is 
one thing to be observed, however^ that as the country 
is becoming year by year more settled, the inhabitants 
in th^ same ra^o give greater attention to fkcqniriiig 
wealth. Tim ^ea Dayaks are very acquisitive^ and 
wou}d soQi^ i^litate the Ohinese n^ethods of cultiin^tioa. 
I have elsewhere r^n^rked tha^ tl^e ^agriculture to the 
nort^ of the capital is far superior to anything found 
in ^wawak or its neighbourhood, and this has most 
probably arisjBn from the large number of Chinese who 
formerly inhabited that country. 

The use of th^ plough, the harroW| or the buffalo in 
cultivi^tipn is, except by report, entirely unknown in 
Sarawak ; at present, the Malays an^ Paya^ use no 
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The soil 0jad ihe iwied Jbei^bto o& j^ JuU-isidas 
"wmHa xeBiar JSarawak a 6»e iceimtiy for ooffefl^ wMdi 
grows freely, and so do pepper, indi)go» tapjooa, airow- 
areoi;, and almogt ^my fvo^i/et ^nUiyatod in the 
jiei^beiuiBg islands ; imt &Me ^amg» «Be jiot yet 
igfowix m wd&^mt quantities to iseoder them worth 
«ientl<mi]iig as artu^es g( -export. Of the }vb^ pro- 
^ee J may name the |me^; &i^ are £ne imbeot 
i)f many FaiietieSi gatta-perchst^ andia^^rohber^ wax^ and 
jrattaaas^ «nd the laat ai» to he oUained in ithe wexy 
^eatest aJimndaMe and cf the heat foalc^ in ihe 
-diatoiets late^ ci4ed hgr Ahe SuHan to thei^^amment 
<cf. Sarawak 

Sarawak has a wexj greit ^drantage imx many 
lOonniaies, hasong water ^mmnnioatian feem t&e &r 
interior, down to her coasts, and inn^ iBhannels eom- 
BiBPicai^.ing with many of the outlying iUstdeta. 

The mineral pr^octa knowm to exist in aoffioient 
quantities to he wortii worjki^g ane -eoal* antimooyi, and 
jgiold* Ooal seams ha^e loi^ haen known to nxist, hnt 
in fiitnationa whioh neoesaitated a conaideraUe ontligr 
to work tiiam ; withm the last few months, howevcar, 
<HMd has been ^iacovored 'cloflo to the water's edge in 
tite distriets lately ceded* but I haro not yet heard of 
tiie remit of the wamhtations whieb hare jnst been 
made. Antimony of the best qnality ean be procured 
in ao£l(^t quantities to aapply any demand, and a 
new xm0 baa been aoiwsed to ihe flarawak goron^ 
^ment by &e oessidm ^^ Bintnfak 

Gold is only worked by the ChinesOi who waah tha 
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surface earih in a way which I will afterwards describe. 
No deep sinkings have been attempted, nor has quartz 
yet been discovered in large quantities, and it is not 
likely to be while nine-tenths of the country are still 
clothed with forest. 

Indications of many minerals exist, but until found 
in greater quantities they are scarcely worth referring 
to, except to encourage a careful examination of the 
mountain and hilly districts. Sufficient silver has 
however been found to render it probable that a mine 
exists not far from the Bidi antimony works. The 
Dutch beyond the border are said to be working a 
copper mine to great profit ; and in Sarawak indica- 
tions of that mineral, as well as of lead, have been 
several times discovered : but no great importance can 
be attached to them at present. Manganese and 
arsenic have been found in considerable quantities, but 
they are not yet worked. 

The most remarkable thing connected with Sarawak 
is the change which has come over the aborigines; 
from all the accounts I could gather they were twenty- 
five years ago in a much more miserable condition 
than the Muruts and Bisayas in the neighbourhood 
of the capital. The country was in a state of complete 
anarchy, and Malays were fighting against Malays and 
Dayaks agamst Dayaks. Even before the civil war 
broke out the condition of the latter was miserable in 
the extreme ; they were exposed to every exaction, 
their children were taken from them, their villages 
attacked and often sacked by the Seribas and Sakarang, 
and hunger approaching to fSetmine added to their 
troubles. 
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Even when Sir James Brooke succeeded to the 
government and peace was restored, it took years to 
eradicate from the Malays the belief, founded on long 
established practice, that the Dayaks were persons to 
be plundered by every means. When it could not be 
done openly, it was carried on by a system of forced 
trade. Sir James Brooke's attention was constantly 
directed to this subject, and he found that as long as 
the Malay chiefe were paid their salaries by receiving 
half the rice-tax, some of them had an excuse for 
continuing the old practice. I have mentioned the 
tours of inspection undertaken by his nephew, the 
Baja Muda ; shortly after these were concluded a new 
system was introduced, and the chiefs had their 
salaries paid to them in money. Since which time 
few complaints have been made by the Dayaks. 

As fur as material comfort adds to the happiness of 
man, the Dayaks have reason to be thankfiil : what- 
ever they earn, they enjoy ; a tax of four shillings on 
every family is the amount levied on them by govern- 
ment : after that is paid they are free from every 
exaction. Not only have they the produce of their 
industry, but the wealth derived from their forests of 
fruit-trees, a market for which can always be found 
among the Chinese and Malays. Many of the caves 
likewise produce the edible bird's nest, which is another 
source of profit. 

The Malays, however, have benefited equally with 
the Dayaks by the change of system. Formerly the 
chiefe employed a crowd of relations and followers to 
collect their taxes and to oppress the aborigines ; and, 
as at Brunei now, if the master asked for a bushel of 
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rice, ihe man deinwaeci tw j9»Qre £v towielt "Tlie 

lutfiy 0afifor0d a Uti^ by ^e jcdimgOf bat m a role att 
ihaae men torzM^ to legitimate Irode* aa aow m tibfigr 
found that to pppirew tl)^ Pi^aki «iitoikd ibeia laol 
{mniabme&ta^ 

The impatoa g^reiA yms gioat, itradwg piwbns wmp 
Jbuilti aod Toyagee imcUrtokan which their faiken bad 
mot th^^i^ ot j3ii^[apore, Java, thd Malay Peakir 
liulat aad even a pprtioii of iSmnatra were visitei. 
This hroQght weaUh mi infsraased activjlyi which wa^ 
^own ifk the impooyed dwellings^ the lai^er piiJwB, 
^e gayer 4reeaes» and the jamoimt of jgold omamente 
ibet beeame .eoimnon among their wornm. 

There ie one thing X must particularly mentioii. Urn 
remarkable hoaesty ahowji by these tradess in all tbejr 
interoonrae mth JjqropeaM. J^ ftj^Wnhmm, who 
neatly fooilitated their comm^^xual trsniaetioQS \^ 
loans of money at a rate pf interest whji^ in the East 
was ocmsidered remarkably mod^sate^ told me that» » 
all his ezperimsoy he had on]y fonnd one Malay whe 
Attempted to 4ieat him. Seo^tf demanded Dsoeipts, 
hat simply mede an eM)iy in hia hooks, and hia loaw 
with that <me ei^c^^n we^ve all repaid him* 

He told me a etoiy of a MalfQr toider fliatfingnlarly 
illuatratee th^jr eharpcter. The msA borrowed a amafl 
sum and went on a Toyage ; in a month he yetKoaedi 
eiatin^ he had lost both prahn and cango, and adied 
io be ^)tmsted with double the amount of hia Jform«r 
debt; it was giTen bim^ Agein he letnnmd, having 
been wreeked alose to the mootist ^ the mn^ B» 
loame to ^l^i« 'Enflriifliiinft.Ti a-rA cleailY exnlai&etd his 
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ffiistortm^ Ipt f^d/^T^* X<» Mow I am jftn Ip^on^st; 
^oaiii di^a^t^ fi^f^ot ^m,j& Jbiappw |o 1^6, lend m# 
(Bofficie^t jto go x>n ja^other wj^e, .an4 I ^ ^^9^J ^ 
I owe yoTv'' If J i;ifonn«uit w4 fae hesitatcid^ l>xi^ at 
Jast lent Ijd]^ ;the -whgle amount 4^n^iiQ4ed^ Th^ 
inA»T was ^w^ thi:e$ maoJtbs, ufi^ his smiling fyfie, 
yfh&a he fimi^ h»ck to his ^editor, showed he had 
been ^smcqe^ipifbl; be paid off the princip^ji portioQ qf 
ithe debt, and aft^rward^ de^rjed ojX tjae rem^dei^ 
and was^ ^hei^ I heard tbe stozy^ on^ 4^ the piQfiit 
flonnshing .tiradei^ in Sarawak. J thought the lane^- 
4Qte w^ h^)(0|cg^e to hcMJ^t; an4 iUcuMrates ti^e Jkjndly 
feeliiig whidb e^isl^ in that .^^onntiy between ^ ^^xor 
|>jQan and native* 

T^ cp^dei^ce, howey^, w^ 1^ growth {f #€499 
jears^ |U)4 ^^ r^^Bi^ of th9 system pf gwemne^ 
wMcjn I will npw ieficfihfi. La i^J^ating of the $4^tai, 
I }i^Y0 phown the practice ^stablished ther^. ]a aU 
.the forxi^i^ ^pend^lei^s of ^T^^i ^^9 w^^ loieMli 
^c)ii^ w^o administered ti^ pitoim} iSairs ^ i,}ms 
own distrietSf Jn ^ar^^ak thof e Wi^e p^gin^jily threieiy 
and tl^at Qjom)^ Sl? J«n^ 3iropk$ opiMaoio^d m tbeir 
employpi^t, imd peimitt;e4 mA eocpitrag!^ ^em io 
take part in 0T4^7thing ^pnneioted with the goYemr 
inent of th§ epiwtiyi ohtainisg ^ir eommi tp the 
impoation pf gmy new tax or ehange in ttm 9y^tein of 
je^yisg ti^e old» opnspl^g jbhew ^ all ooc«^q»9« antl 
#illpwu)g thoHrlpoal k9»pwled^ to gi|i<le him m those 
ij^ings vitl» ^fftucb tbey w^r^ sQPe^sanly hetiber ao- 
4Qamte4 ^^S& ]^P icpfdd ppspiUy h«. 

B ¥10 «ot tp be e^e^ted tbaib his tpaching mi 
J2iflaen«$ 9l!dpl4 9P4de9ly cliw»ge tbpsp mm^ aceu- 
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tomed to almost nncontrolled sway, into just and 
beneficent rulers, and he fiedled in moulding the data 
patinggi, the principal chief. As long as Sir James 
Brooke was himself present in Sarawak, he could keep 
him tolerably straight, but no amount of hberality 
could prevent him oppressing the Dayaks on every 
possible occasion. His rapacity increasing, he took 
bribes in his administrations of justice, and it was at 
last found necessary to remove him. The third chief 
behaved much better, and the second, patinggi Ali, 
was killed during one of Captain Eeppell's expeditions. 

The last named left many sons, two of whom would 
have adorned any situation in life ; the eldest, the late 
bandhar of Sarawak, was a kind, just, and good man, 
respected in his public capacity, and beloved in all 
social intercourse : his only &ult was, a certain want 
of decision, partly caused by a rapid consumption that 
carried him off about two years since. His next 
brother succeeded him, and appears to have all his 
brother's good qualities, with remarkable firmness of 
character. In fietct, a generation is springing up, 
with new ideas and more enlarged views, who appear 
to appreciate the working of their present government, 
and have a pride in being connected wiih it. 

By associating these men in the administration, and 
thus educating them in poUtical life, and by setting 
the example of a great equaUty in social intercourse. 
Sir James Brooke laid the foundation of a government 
which stood a shock that many of his best friends ex- 
pected would prove fiatal. I refer to the Chinese insur- 
rection. None of the predicted results have followed. 
Trade and revenue have both actually increased, and 
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a mnch better Bystem of management has been intro- 
duced. 

The example set in the capital is followed in all the 
dependent districts, and the local rulers are always 
associated with the European in the government. The 
effect has been to prevent any jealousy arising; and 
the contempt of all natives, which appears a part of 
our creed in many portions of our empire, is not felt 
in Sarawak. Nothing appears more striking to those 
who have resided long in Sarawak than the extraor- 
dinary change which appears to have been effected in 
the character of the people, and also in that of indi- 
viduals. There is no doubt that Sir James Brooke 
was working in soil naturally good, or these results 
could not have taken place, but yet when we know the 
previous histoiy of men, how lawless and savage they 
were, and yet find they have conducted themselves 
in an exemplaiy manner for twenty years, the whole 
circumstances appear surprising. 

I will tell an anecdote of one of the very oldest of 
the chiefs, to show the apparently stubborn materials 
which had to be moulded. The man, relating the 
story himself, said that about thirty-five years ago 
he was cruising near Datu Point when he observed a 
small trading boat passing out at sea. He immedi- 
ately gave chase, and when near her noticed the crew 
were all armed, and preparing to defend themselves, 
so his own followers advised him to sheer off, but he 
made them push alongside, and springing on board 
the trading prahu with a drawn kris, so effectually 
alarmed the hostile crew that they all ran below. 
There were six of them, but he killed them all, and 
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eSieSf oiie^ oiAy ^i he pity, q6^ M ih^' ^usb^ss fiye^ 
called on their mothers, bat one only begged mer^ 
61' G^od. And y^ tloAi ami W beMted i^S for the 
laJBt tWefiilSy-ft^fe years', amd much better, in iaf opinion,- 
fhiEm niatiy olherd 6f lar gtdater pretfeAsiond; It nevef 
tipfesatb i& fltrike iHna thait &e had coftitin^d a blood-- 
thirdi^aatid Wicked action/ pei^&al^s hie cbn^idered tha^ 
t& cotf cieal hid' piifditicaF axSt ti!iy Meaiid' "vf iBr^' jtMdfiable ;- 
Btft tiOWeVer that fiia;^ he, he has coililpletdjr changed 
hi)3 conduct, has been faiMof undei^ great tenVptations, 
4ft tf haa Ah^d^^ proved himself a bi?ave aSnd fitastworthy* 
man since a rcgulai^ government h^ been established 
m Sarawak. 

Few would have undertaken tJi)e- rtSpttHsibifity of 
rtlding a comitry with such' materials, but to render the 
task easier, there were some excellent Alien to leaven 
the mtdtitude, aftd ti retired pirate is geiMMf a good 
servant, if you can ttMi' the' enet^eii ISiat M him to a 
roving life into a legitimate' channel. 

]!f Sir James iferooke ha^ been fortuliiate^ in the 
migbiity of his native' officer*, he has b6fe!n eqiiafly so 
in his English ones. In Mr. Birooke, hik Aephew; 
whom he appointed Regar Iffu^ 6t fieh^-«^arent, 
during his last visit to Korb^o, IM has f6Mi odd 
Whom' he^ can My irust to ii^^af thb ftatiVes With thai 
cfven justice dnd gentleness of d^spbsftibii Which laid 
the foundation of his own' great sticceisii^ aAd' Who i6 
anxiotls to cany on the Sarawak* go^ttimteilt on thd 
same noble principles on Which it WfiB* foun^i^d.- Of 
Mi*. Choiletf Jotinson'r mtasteriy mtolagtoitint of th4 
Sfea l!)a5raks I havfe tfpoken eflseWhert; tod! I may 
ntfme^ another officerj Artliur* CfitooMa&k, Who h^ 
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pMved lonMcff Areeddingly efficient, pacrtietd^ly as* tf 
poQw mxkff!Btt^, wfaefe his tdirivaUed knowledge of 
the bngoag^, an^ fiid ffimiliarify with th^ habits amd 
eftaracteristies of the people^ hatd rendered his sery»^iS 
idtaftiaUe. 

It is obtiotfs; hcywtfvcir, that wheire^ & goTemment 
spends for it&f steibility cm the inditldtuJ charactei^ 
of its offleaB> and whefe a ^a&ge in the system may 
he ititrodciced By the head of thcr government not 
following in the footsteps of his predecessors, m^x 
irill not xi^ their eapitsd in &e development o£ the 
cjonntoy. 

I hate wntched the gradnal deyelopment of Sarawak 
Willi the greatest interest; I have seen districts onc€( 
^roted tb anarchy restored to prosperity and peac0 
ky the simple stt^ort of the orderly par* of the popn- 
lation^ by a government aeting with justice, and it iA 
not snrprifidng liiat all its neighbours appeal to it,* 
when their own eocmtrTmen lure seen to exercise so^ 
great an influence in. its oouncilk. 

The- expeiiment so happily begun might Be canrfed 
on vdth great results, had the Sarawak gwemmeni 
more material fbrce to back it. At presenl^ nine-te(nths 
of the country are ibrest ; I believe the largest portibtf 
of tiiat may Be cultivated with greal success, but popn-^ 
&tion is vranting. There is but ouef people who catf 
jbvelop the^ islimds of the £cistem Arch^ago, and 
they are Hie^Ohiiiei^. . 

They are « mostindttsMoUS sad sa^g litttion, and^ 
yet liberal in their households, and free in their per-* 
0onal expenses; They are the cnify people t& support 
ttu European gev«Mment) as theyai« the <ttily Asiatibi^ 
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who will pay a good revenue. In Sarawak there are 
not above 3,000 Chinese, and yet they pay in indirect 
taxes more than the quarter of a million of Malays 
and Dayaks pay altogether. There is room within 
the Sarawak territories for half a million of Chinese 
cnltivators, without in any way inconveniencing the 
other inhabitants ; and these Chinese could pay with- 
out feeling the pressure 2L a head in indirect taxes : 
as those levied on opium, spirits, tobacco, and other 
articles. 

There must be soundness in the system pursued in 
Sarawak, or it could not have stood alone for so many 
years, exposed as it has been to successive storms. A 
similar, or a modified system, supported by our national 
strength, would produce great results. No one can 
judge of the consuming power of the Chinese abroad, 
by the Chinese in their own country. Abroad he clothes 
himself in English cloth, he uses English iron, he 
sometimes takes to our crockery, he when well off 
drinks our beer, and is especially partial to our bis- 
cuits. He does nothing in a niggardly spirit, but^ as 
I have said, is Uberal in his household. 

I beUeve if England were to try the experiment of 
a Chinese colony, where they had room to devote 
themselves to agriculture, to mining, and to commerce, 
the effects would be as great in proportion as those 
displayed in our Australian colonies. The Indian 
Isles are not far distant from China, and emigrants 
from it are always ready to leave on the slightest 
temptation. 

I have lived so many years in the Archipelago that 
I hope my information may be found correct. I cer- 
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tainly expect much from the future of Borneo, if the 
present experiment should be aided or adopted, as it 
possesses the elements of wealth and prosperity, and 
can obtain what is essential to success, a numerous 
and industrious population. 

The Chinese have no difficulty in amalgamating 
with the native inhabitants, and to a certain extent 
can always obtain wives, as Borneo, like England, 
appears to possess a redundant female population. 
The men are, of course, exposed to many more dangers 
than the women, and these latter are so fond of their 
own homes that they seldom remove far from their 
parents. But now there appears to be no difficulty 
in procuring .female emigrants, and if the present 
rebeUion continue to desolate China we might remove 
all the inhabitants of a village together. I have heard 
men say that they have seen as much misery in some 
of the provinces of that vast empire as they saw in 
Ireland during the famine, and when that is the case, 
there will be no difficulty in inducing these people to 
emigrate. A calculation has been made that, if 
Borneo were well cultivated, it would suffice for the 
support of a hundred milUons of Chinese. 

The administration of justice is a subject of vital 
importance in all countries, but especially so in an 
Asiatic and a mixed population. The simple forms 
adopted in Sarawak are admirably suited to the 
country, and the care displayed in inquiries has won 
the confidence of the people. There are three courts 
estabUshed in Sarawak: a general court, a pohce 
court, and a native religious court. The last has 
charge of all cases in which a reference is required to 
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the laws of the Koran, as in marriages and divorees ; 
an appeal lies, however, in certain cases to the genend 
court. Ten years ago the native judges gave no satis- 
faction to the people and inq»red no confidence, as it 
was known the principal chief took bribes, but since 
his removal, it is rare indeed to hear of a decision 
giving dissatisfaction, as both the late bandhar and 
his brother, the present bandhar, really take a pride 
in their court, and look into the cases. They also 
regularly attend the general court, and have thus 
been educated by the example set by the English 
magistrates of the most patient investigation. The 
general court takes cognizance of all the principal 
cases both civil and criminal, and in serious trials 
there is a kind of jury of the principal English and 
native inhabitants. 

Cheap, and above all, speedy justice is what is 
required in the East, where they never can understand 
our wearisome forms. It reminds me of the Malay 
tried for murder in one of our English courts ; he was 
asked the question, Guilty or Not guilty, and answered 
immediately, Guilty. He was advised to withdraw it 
and plead not guilty, but he steadily refused, saying, 
** Why should I plead not guilty, when I know I com- 
mitted the murder ; when you all know that as w^ 
as I, and mean to hang me, so don't make a long fuss 
about it.'* They very often confess even the most 
heinous crimes. The police court has cognizance oi 
the same cases as would come before similar courts 
elsewhere, with a Uttie mixture of the county court* 

The Malays, except the followers of the Brand 
nobles, are found on the whole to be veiy trathfol, 
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fJEdtfafoI to their relatiyes, and deyotedly attached to 
their children. Remarkably free from crimes, and 
when they are committed they generally arise from 
jealonsy. Braye when well led, they inspire confidence 
in their commanders; they are liighly sensitiye to 
dishonour, and tenacious as to their conduct towards 
each other; and being remarkably polite in their 
manners, they render agreeable all intercourse with 
them. Malays are generally accused of great idleness, 
and in one sense they deserve it; they do not like 
continuous work, but they do enough to support 
themselves and flEmiilies in comfort, and real poverty 
is unknown among them. No relative is abandoned 
because he is poor, or because an iujuiy or an illness 
may have incapacitated him for work. 

Sarawak appears to the natives of the western coast 
of Borneo what an oasis must be to the wandering 
Arab, and it is often visited by the people of the 
neighbouring countries to examine as a sort of 
curiosity. A party of Bugau Dayaks from the upper 
Eapuas once arrived in Euching after fifteen days' 
journey, merely to discover whether or not it were 
true that the Dayaks of Sarawak were living in com- 
fort, but a more curious incident was the arrival of a 
chief from the Natunas to lay his case before the 
Sarawak government. A near relative of the Sultan 
of Linggin had yearly visited that group, which was 
subject to his authority, under the pretence of collect- 
ing taxes, but instead of confining himself to his duty, 
commenced a system of gross extortion. The natives 
fiubmitted patiently, but not content with that, he 
seized their young girls, and when his passions were 
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satisfied, sent them again ashore, and forhad them to 
marry, under the pretence that they must consider 
themselves in future as his concubines. 

At last he proceeded so far as, during a chiefs 
absence, to take up his residence in his house and to 
seize on his wife and family. On the owner's return, 
he was received with shots from his own batteries. 
His wife, evading the watch kept on her, rejoined him, 
but after vainly endeavouring to recover the rest of his 
family, he brought his complaint to Sarawak. As the 
Sultan of Linggin was under the suzerainty of the 
Dutch, it was impossible to interfere actively in his 
defence ; but as there was no doubt of the truth of 
these representations, as they merely confirmed the 
accounts which had been previously received from the 
ofl&cers of one of our men-of-war who had surveyed 
that group, the whole case was laid before the Dutch 
authorities at Bio, with an apology for the apparent 
interference in their aflTairs; but although naturally 
disposed to think that there was much exaggeration 
in the native accounts, they acted promptly, sent a 
vessel of war to the Natunas, whose captain fully con- 
firmed the report forwarded, and giving the young 
noble an order to restore all his plunder, and come 
on board within an hour, they set sail with him to one 
of the fortresses to the eastward, where he remained 
several years. This energetic action had a most 
beneficial effect, and, although many years have passed 
since, I have not heard of any complaints from the 
inhabitants of that very lovely group. 

The relatives of the Sultan of Linggin acted in 
the same way as the Bomean nobles, who really 
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appear to be convinced that they have a right to treat 
the poorer natives as they please, and do not under- 
stand any other method ; but Makota's cruel nature 
delighted in it for its sake. He was, as I have said, 
the Sultan's favburite minister, and used to say, ** I 
know that the system of government pursued in 
Sarawak is the right system, and that in the end we 
should obtain much more from them by treating them 
kindly, but I have been accustomed all my life to 
oppress them, and it affords me unmixed satisfaction 
to get even their cooking-pots from them ; " and he 
chuckled over the remembrance. 

As the Malays increase in wealth, they are gradually 
taking more to the fashion of making pilgrimages to 
Mecca, though the sufferings they undergo in the 
crowded ships are almost equal to those endured in 
the middle passage. Some of the Arab ships are so 
crammed, that each pilgrim is only allowed sufficient 
space for a small mat on the deck, and there he 
remains during the whole voyage, except when he 
cooks his meals. One year, of the twelve who started 
from Sarawak on the pilgrimage, but five returned, 
though now it is not so fatal, as our authorities in the 
east are preventing the over-crowding of those vessels 
which leave Enghsh ports. 

They have a custom in Sarawak which is rather 
curious : to insure good hair to their girls, they throw 
gold dust on it, and then send the child out among 
the crowd, who with scissors endeavour to snip out 
the precious metal. 

It has often been noticed that the Malay language 
is very concise, and as a proof, I have heard the fol- 
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lowing anecdote related. I have not yet seen it in 
print, though it m«y he. An EngUsh judge was con- 
demning a man to death for a barbarous murder, and 
earnestly dwelling on the dreadM nature of the crime, 
he lengthened his discourse to twenty minutes. Then 
turning to the court interpreter he told him to trandate 
what he had said into Malay. The official looked 
sternly at the prisoner, and addressed him thus: '^The 
judge says you are a yeiy wicked man; you have com- 
mitted a great crime, therefore you must be hung. 
Sudah (I have done)," and then quietly retired to his 
place, to the astonishment of the judge, who could 
not compreh^id how his learned and affecting dis- 
course had been so brielSy translated ; he could only 
ejaculate, *' Certainly the Malay is the most epigram- 
matic language.'' 

I haye already treated of the Land and Sea Dayaks, 
and will not dwell further on the subject, but gire a 
short account of the Chinese on the north-west coast 
of Borneo. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

THE CHINESE IN BORNEO. 

The first thing that strikes an inquirer into the inter- 
course which was formerly carried on between China 
and the northern part of Borneo, is the prevalence of 
names referring to these strangers. They are called 
in Malay, Orang China; by the Land Dayaks of 
Sarawak, Orang Sina ; and by the Bomeans, Orang 
Eina, men of China ; and north of the capital, we 
find Eina Benua, the Chinese land, in Labuan ; King 
Bahi, the Chinese widow, the name of the great moun- 
tain; Eina Batangan, the Chinese riyer, on the north- 
east coast ; and we have Eina Taki, the name of a 
stream at the foot of Eina Bahi, and Eina Baiigun, a. 
name of a small riyer of the north north-eastern coast. 
Around Brunei we continually oome across terraces cut 
by the Chinese on the sides of the hills, where the 
pepper-plant was grown, particularly on the eminence 
below the consulate : and the places where they had 
leyelled the ground on which to build their houses are 
often to be met with, one of the most distinct being 
in my own garden. Their graves are also numerous, 
and may easily be traced on the slopes of the hills, 
though time has worn down their edges, and left but 
a slightly swelling mound. 
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My object is not to write a history of the Chinese 
intercourse with Borneo, but to notice what impress 
it has left on the manners and thoughts of the people, 
and what remembrances of them may still be gathered. 
At present there are scarcely any of the original 
settlers left. I only remember one very old man, whQ 
cultivated a garden a few miles above the town ; and 
although he had hved there for sixty years, arriving 
as a child, he had not mastered the language of the 
country, and could only say that in old days the 
Chinese were numerous. 

The reigning Sultan used often to converse on the 
subject, and told me that his own father was the 
nobleman appointed to superintend the Chinese ; and 
that about fifty years ago they were very numerous to 
the westward of the town, and that when he was a 
youth, he was fond of strolling in their pepper and 
vegetable gardens. He did not know *'how many 
there were, but there were many." He accounted for 
their almost total disappearance by saying that for the 
last sixty or seventy years they had received no recruits 
from China, and that the Chinese gardeners near the 
town seldom had wives, but those up the country and 
in the neighbouring districts hved among the Murut 
and Bisaya tribes, and that their descendants had 
mixed with the native population and adopted their 
dress and habits. 

An occurrence which took place whilst I was in 
Brunei tended to confirm this. A Chinese pedlar, 
married to a Murut girl, came to me one day to com- 
plain of the conduct of a Bomean nobleman who had 
been oppressing the aborigines. I sent him with the 
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Malay writer attached to the Consulate to explain his 
case to the Saltan, as I could not interfere myself. 

The following week the chief of the Murut tribe 
arrived to support the complaint, and went with the 
pedlar into the shop of the principal Chinese trader in 
Brunei, baba Masu, who began questioning him in 
Malay. The man answered in a stupid manner, as if 
he scarcely understood him, upon which the baba 
turned to the pedlar and said in Hokien Chinese, 
** What is the use of your bringing such a fool to sup- 
port your case ? " The chief's face brightened directly, 
and he observed, in good Chinese, '^ I am not such a 
fool, but I don't understand Malay well." The trader, 
very much surprised to be thus addressed in his own 
language by a Murut, made particular inquiries, and 
found that this was the grandson of an immigrant from 
Amoy, who had settled among the aborigines, and had 
taught his children his own language, and his eldest 
son marrying the daughter of a chief, their child had 
succeeded to the leadership of the tribe. 

Subsequently, I questioned some of the Chinese 
pedlars who were accustomed to trade in the districts 
on the coast to the north of the capital, which are 
known by the general name of Saba, and they found 
there were many of the Bisayas and Muruts of Ealias, 
Padas, Membakut, and Patatan, who could speak 
Chinese very fairly, and who acknowledged their mixed 
descent from the Chinese and the aborigines. Wherever 
the former settle, they always seek wives among the 
people, though few comparatively hav^ the good fortune 
to procure them. However, when they do, the women 
soon become reconciled to them as husbands, and find 
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a manifeBt improTement in their condition, as the 
Chinese do not like to see their wives do more than the 
real domestic work of the house, performing all the more 
kborions duties themselyes, even to cookmg the dinner^ 

My friend, the chief of the village of BUmbing, on 
the Limbang, said he remembered the Chinese Uving 
at a place called Batang Parak, about eighty miles frcmi 
the mouth of the river. He himself could only call to 
mind seven who were cultivating pepper-plantations in 
his time, but his father had told him that before the 
insurrection the whole country was covered with their 
gardens. Of this insurrection I could obtain few 
particulars, though they pointed out a hiU at the 
mouth of the Madalam where the Chinese had built a 
fort, but had been defeated by the Bomean forces. 

A hundred and fifty miles up the Limbang, on the 
banks of the Madihit branch, and beyond all the worst 
rapids, the Muruts told us the Chinese formerly had 
very extensive pepper-pkntations ; but within the 
remembrance of their oldest men, they had all died 
away, no new recruits joining them, and their descend- 
ants were lost among the surrounding tribes. 

There is but one objectioti to the theory that the 
Bomeans derive their origin in great part from the 
former Chinese settlers : it is that they are even darker 
than the other Malays ; otherwise, the squareness and 
heaviness of feature, particularly observable among the 
lower classes, would seem to mark them as descendants 
of the labouring Chinese who form the bulk of the 
emigrants from China, though I have often observed 
that many of the children of the undoubtedly mixed 
breed were very dark. I have noticed in my account 
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of our first expedition to Eina Balu the &ct of the 
young girls a4; the village of Ghinambur having the 
front of their heads shaved after the manner of the 
Chinese. I do not remember having seen any female 
of the other tribes of aborigines disfigured in the same 
way. When we were at the village of Kiaa, at the 
base of Eina Bala, we continually remarked faces 
which showed distinct indications of being descended 
from the celestials. 

I have before noticed the sup^or style in which the 
natives to the north of Brunei carry on their agricul- 
tural operations. I find my description of the method 
pursued by the Bisayas of Tanah Merah in cultivating 
pepper exactiy agrees with that of the Chinese men- 
tioned by Forrest in his account of Borneo Proper. 
And the natives c^ Tawaran and Tampasuk cultivate 
their rice as carefully as the Chinese, following their 
example of dividing the fields by low embankments, so 
as to be able to regulate the supply of water ; and in 
no other part of Borneo are to be found gardens as 
neat as those we saw on the plain of Tawaran. It is 
evident they have not yet forgotten the lessons taught 
to their forefathers by the Chinese, though their 
improved agriculture appears to be ahnost the only 
impress left on the people. Instead of their following 
the more civilized race, the latter appear to have 
completely blended with and become lost among the 
numerous population around. 

The tradition is still well known among the natives, 
of the whole country being filled with those immi- 
grants ; and they say that in very ancient days there 
was an empire ruled by one of the strangers, and the 
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Sulos have still the tradition cnrrent among them that 
in former days their islands formed a part of a great 
Chinese kingdom, whose seat of government was in 
the north of Borneo. Forrest having mentioned that 
the Solns in his day had such a tradition, drew my 
attention to it, and it may refer to the time subsequent 
to the invasion of the country by Kublai Khan's 
general. The following is an extract firom the 
genealogy of the sovereigns of Borneo, which is in the 
possession of the pangeran tumanggong : — " He who 
first reigned in Brunei, and introduced the religion of 
Islam, was his Highness the Sultan Mohamed, and his 
Highness had one female child by his wife the sister of 
the Chinese rajah, whom he brought from Eina 
Batangan (Chinese river), and this princess was 
married to Sherif Ali, who came from the country of 
Taib, and who afterwards governed under the name of 
his Highness Sultan Barkat (the Blessed), and it 
was he who erected the mosque, and whose Chinese 
subjects built the Kota Batu, or stone fort." This 
appears to refer to a Chinese kingdom at Eina Batan- 
,gan, on the north-east coast, and would appear to 
support the tradition current among the Sulus that 
a Chinese empire once existed in Borneo. 

In 1846 there was scarcely a Chinese left in the 
capital ; but no sooner was our treaty made in 1847, 
than traders from Singapore began to open shops 
there. At first, it appeared as if a valuable commercial 
intercourse were about to commence, as it was supposed 
the Chinese, as of old, would soon begin to form 
pepper-plantations, and the expectation was partly 
fulfilled. A rich shopkeeper obtained permission from 
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the late Saltan, and a grant of land haying been made^ 
he set to work to form a garden. He planted JBmits, 
vegetables, and pepper ; the last grew luxuriantly, 
though the soil appeared unpromising ; but no sooner 
was it known to be yielding, than crowds of idlers from 
the capital flocked there, and soon stripped it of eyery- 
thing eatable. In despair, he gaye up his project, and 
no one has had the courage to try again ; in fact, it 
would be useless as long as the present system of 
government holds. 

Since our colony of Labuan was estabhshed in 1848, 
a few Chinese have left it to spread along the coast. 
As yet they have had httle effect, since most of them 
haye married into native families, and done little else 
than carry on a petty trade, or manufacture arrack. 
Lately, however, a few have commenced pepper-gar- 
dens, but the districts are too unsettled to promise 
much, yet it is a movement to be encouraged. When 
I have asked the Chinese why they did not emigrate 
there, the invariable answer has been, " Will you afford 
us protection ? if not, as soon as our plantations are 
productive, the nobles will force the produce from us." 

The Sultan, in a moment of enlightenment, deter- 
mined to encourage planters, and actually sent for a 
dozen from Singapore, paid their expenses to Brunei, 
and promised a monthly allowance till the produce 
of their vegetable-gardens enabled the Chinese to 
support themselves. These regular payments, how- 
ever, soon became very distasteful to him, and every 
month he gave them less, tiU at last from want of 
food they all dispersed, and the experiment has not 
been tried agam. 
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The Brunei goyemment makes erery effort to pre- 
vent the Chinese mixing with the aborigines, as it 
tends to destroy the monopoly of trade they seek to 
establish, and it fears also the t^udiing of the Chinese, 
who would never coonsel sabmission to oppressive 
rulers, thongh when employed by the nobles as agents, 
they can be more systematicdly grinding than the 
Malays. 

It is evident that the intercourse between Borneo 
and China, which undoubtedly was once very active, 
has been decreasing for above a hundred years, and 
the cause was doubtless the anarchy into which the 
countiy fell, and the consequent want of protection. 
Fifty years ago, the junk trade appears entirely to 
hav0 ceased, and even in 1775 it had been reduced to 
about seven a year, although they continued to build 
vessels at Brunei. 

With regard to the accounts of old travellers, that 
the north of Borneo was formerly peopled from Cochin 
China, I have heard nothing to support the theory, 
beyond the tradition that in ancient days a great trade 
was carried on between Annam and the north-west 
coast, when many Cochin Chinese settled in Borneo. 
In fact, in the Champa country, in the southern portion 
of the Eambodian peninsula, there is a people whose 
language contains a considerable number of Malay 
words ; so that the effect on these two countries may 
have been mutual, though Champa, doubtless, was 
more influenced by settlers from the Malay peninsula. 

I have before alluded to the Chinese wandering 
from our colony of Labuan to settle in small numbers 
in the districts on the coast to the north of that 
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island. A fiftvourito place was Papar, as the aborigines 
there were wealthy, and, being nnmerons, cared little 
for their nominal ruler, pangeran Omar ; and among 
the Chinese settlers were two men, who lived in a 
small house on the banks of the river. One day, 
early in the year 1859, the wife of the chief of a 
neighbouring village was passing that way, when one 
of these men attempted to pull off her petticoat, 
which constituted her only covering. Her screams 
bringing some friends to the spot, the man let her 
go and ran into his house. In the evening, the chief 
came to demand satisfaction for this very gross insult, 
but said, as the offender was a stranger, and perhaps 
did not know the customs of the countiy, he should 
only fine him the value of a goat. The two Chinese 
ordered him to leave their house, and, to enforce it, 
took up their carrying-sticks, with which the one who 
had insulted the woman struck him. The Dusun 
chief, who had his spear in his hand, stabbed the 
offender, and wounded his companion, who came up 
to join in the attack. This affair caused great com- 
motion in the district, and all the Chinese clamoured 
for vengeance. 

Pangeran Omar inquired into the case, fined the 
chief, and ordered the amount to be paid over to the 
dead man's friends. They were not, however, satisfied 
with the amount of the fine, and determined to revenge 
themselves. Collecting a body of about twenty oi 
their countrymen, on the pretence of a pig hunt, they 
maxched to attack the chief's village; upon which 
the aborigines, beating the alarm gong, soon apprised 
their neighbours that they were in danger ; and the 
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Chinese, as usual, arrogant when there was no oppo- 
sition, but cowards in circumstances of peril, imme- 
diately on finding their first volley did not frighten 
their enemies, fled with precipitation, and were 
pursued by the Dusuns, and the larger portion of 
them killed. 

The case was misrepresented in Labuan, and some 
demands were made for satisfaction ; but it was evi- 
dent the Chinese had brought this disaster on them- 
selves ; and I know of no worse pohcy than to con- 
sider all those, whether British subjects or not, who 
leave our colony to settle on the coast as entitled to 
our protection. If we can be of service to them, it is 
as well to use our influence to insure them the best 
treatment, but we should never let the Chinese 
imagine we intend to give them the protection of the 
British flag on all occasions. Yet it is a subject 
which requires delicate handling, for, if we entirely 
abandoned their interests, they would be plundered 
and massacred, and without them there will never 
be any progress on the coast, or development of trade 
and agriculture on a large scale ; and if we claim them 
as British subjects, which a few are in reality, their 
insolence to the natives is often unbearable. 

I have generally found that those Chinese who come 
direct from their own country are better adapted to 
succeed with the native chiefs than those who have 
resided long in our own settlements, where they ac- 
quired an independence almost amounting to lawless- 
ness. I once nearly lost my life through the reckless 
conduct of one of these Singapore Chinese, who had 
been accustq;med to treat the Malays there with great 
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contumely. When he arrived in Brunei, he did the 
same thing with a crazy man belonging to the Pablat 
section of the town, and the Chinese quarter was 
thrown into confusion. I sent both men to the Sultan, 
but in the meantime the report spread among the 
Malay's relatives that the Chinese had ill used him, 
and 150 men immediately came down, shouting that 
they would run amuk among the Chinese. A re- 
spectable Bomean trader came hastily into my room, 
saying, if I did not immediately go down to the scene, 
there would be a massacre. I caught up my sword 
and hurried to the Chinese village, to find the Pablat 
men in the act of assaulting the strangers ; and had 
one wound been given, there would have been no 
stopping the mischief. 

I need not dwell on all the particulars, but it 
was with the greatest difficulty I turned the Malays 
back from their purpose. To me they behaved with 
great civility, after the first excitement was over ; but 
the glare their chief gave me, when I put the hilt of 
my sword to his breast to prevent him using his spear 
on an unfortunate Chinese trader, who had nothing to 
do with the quarrel, was a very savage one. His 
hand in a moment sought his kris ; but on my saying, 
in a very quiet tone, '* Don't draw your kris on me," 
he dropped his intention at once, and although his 
followers drew their weapons and urged him to the 
attack, he began to explain to me the reason of his 
coming with that force at his back. I knew if I could 
check the rush for five minutes, things would be safe, 
as by that time some friends, who were staying at the 
house, would be down with all my armed followers, 
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and so it proved. Bat the insolence of the Chinese 
was effectually checked by this demonstration^ and I 
had no farther trouble with them, as they thought I 
might not always be there to stand between them and 
death. 

This is but a meagre account of the results of that 
extensive Chinese intercourse with the northern por- 
tion of Borneo, which has been carried on for so many 
hundred years ; but in a country so uncivilized there 
are no antiquities ; and although the tradition exists 
among the people that formerly numerous immigrants 
arrived and settled, still they can relate few facts con- 
cerning them. There can be little doubt, judging 
from the character of the two people, that the nobles 
would endeavour to squeeze out of the foreign planters 
as much as possible; that they would fine them 
heavily for very slight faults, till they would drive the 
Chinese to resistance, and insurrections would as 
surely follow among a people who always unite against 
other races. They are no match for the Malays and 
Dayaks in wild warfare, and it is only their organiza- 
tion which enables them to offer any resistance to the 
desultory attacks of their enemies. 

It has been said that in the great insurrection of 
the Chinese the Muruts joined them, and that the 
Bomeans were compelled to seek the assistance of the 
Sulus to repress it, but I did not hear any mention 
of the latter statement, and it appears improbable. 
Internal dissension is the more likely cause of the 
failure of the attempt to throw off the yoke of the 
Malays, the Muruts being bribed to leave their allies. 
At all events, the Bisaya tribes were engaged in its 
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Buppressioiiy as the grandfather of the chief of BUm- 
bing, assisted in taking the fort at the entrance of the 
Madalam river. The Chinese insurgents, driven from 
the lower country, attempted to make a stand on a 
romided hill there, bat lost their fort, either by a 
panic or by treachery, my informant did not appear 
certain which. 

Between Bnmei and Sarawak the Chinese do not 
appear to have estabHshed themselves; but to the 
latter comitry the gold- workers of Sambas occasionally 
sent parties of men to try the soil, as auriferous ore 
was reported to be plentiful. But during the distrac- 
tions consequent on the civil war, they found it im- 
possible to pursue their peaceful industry, and those 
who were successful in obtaining gold were exposed to 
the attacks of lawless Malays. 

One man, who is now a very respected member of 
society, a haji of mark, who has for the last twenty 
years conducted himself in the most exemplary manner, 
was once tempted to commit a crime by the report 
that a party of Chinese was returning to Sambas with 
sixty ounces of gold. He and a few of his relations 
waylaid the travellers, and, surprising them in the 
dark forest, murdered them and obtained the treasure. 

This naturally aroused the anger of their country- 
men, and an expedition was fitted out at Sambas to 
revenge the deed. They marched into the Sarawak 
territory, and advanced nearly as far as the town of 
Siniawan, then occupied by Malays, but found, a 
strong stockade built across the path. The Chinese 
numbered about seven hundred men, while their 
opponents were at first scarcely twenty, but protected 
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by their position and numerous guns. Confident in 
their numbers, the assailants rushed to the attack, 
ahnost reaching the foot of the defences, but receiving 
a severe fire firom the guns in position, loaded with 
nails, bits of old iron and shot, they were beaten back. 
The Malays acknowledge the Chinese kept up the 
attacks all day ; but, after their first repulse, they 
principally confined themselves to a distant fire, 
though they occasionally made attempts to turn the 
position, but were repulsed by the ever-increasing 
numbers of the Malays. 

Towards evening the Chinese withdrew to the banks 
of the river, and made preparations to pass the night, 
while the Malays, who had been reinforced by many 
of their friends, determined to try the effect of a 
surprise. They were commanded by the gallant 
patinggi Ali, whose exploits and death are recorded 
in the Voyage of tJie Dido ; and just at sunset they 
started in their light boats with a gun in each, and 
pulled with an almost silent stroke towards the 
Chinese encampment, where they found their enemies 
cooking rice, smoking opium, or shouting or talking, in 
feict, making so great a noise as to prevent the possi- 
bility of hearing the sound of paddles, cautiously pulled. 

When all were ready, patinggi Ali gave the signal 
to fire, and the next moment they yelled and sprang 
ashore. The startled Chinese fled, and were pursued 
relentlessly by the Dayaks, who had come down from 
the hills to share in the struggle. It is said half the 
invading force was destroyed, and that the old, dried 
skulls I had noticed in the Dayak villages were the 
trophies of the fight. 
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Being thus exposed to every kind of ill-treatment, 
it is not surprising that the Chinese did not oare to 
settle in the country; but, after Sir James Brooke 
was estabUshed in Sarawak, they began to increase in 
numbers, thongh always inclined to be troublesome. 
When I arrived, in the year 1848, it was considered 
there were about six hundred Hving there, mostly 
engaged in gold-working, and even these were much 
inclined to have an imperium in imperiOf though too 
weak to carry out their views. They had formed them- 
selves into an association called the Santei Kiu kunsi, 
or company. 

I must notice that these Chinese are not the pure 
emigrants from China, but the half-breeds, descend- 
ants of the early settlers, who obtained Malay and 
Dayak wives, and are more warlike in their habits 
than the pure Chinese, many having much of the 
activity of the aborigines. Settled in Sambas before 
the arrival of the Europeans in those seas, ihey 
gradually formed self-governing communities among 
the weak Malay States around, and by intermarriage 
with the women of the Dayak tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, formed both poUtical and social alliances 
with them. 

It was not to be expected that this state of things 
could long exist without serious disputes arising with 
the Malay chiefs ; however, they generally managed 
to prevent a total estrangement ; but when backed by 
the Dutch officials, the Sultan of Sambas endeavoured 
to coerce them into submission, the Chinese gold- 
working conununities refused to obey, attacked the 
small force sent against them, captured the forts. 
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drove the Dntch troops to their steamers, and left in 
their possession little more than the town of Sambas. 
This, of course, roused the officials, and a strong expe- 
dition was sent from Java, which within a year subdued 
the refractory Chinese, who, in fact, submitted with 
very little opposition. But during their success they 
managed to be of considerable use to Sarawak. 

At the mouth of the Sambas river there is a place 
called Pamangkat, where several thousand Chinese 
agriculturists were engaged in raising fine crops of rice. 
These men had not joined their countrymen in their 
resistance to the Sambas government, and were there- 
fore marked out for punishment during their brief 
success. In their alarm, the Pamangkat Chinese fled 
to Sarawak, arriving in great numbers during the year 
1850, whilst I was absent with Sir James Brooke on 
his mission to Siam ; some came by sea, others fled 
overland to Lundu and to the interior. 

I found on my return in October, after nearly a 
year's absence, that a great change had taken place 
in the appearance of the town of Euching; dozens 
of fresh houses were built and building, while the 
surrounding forest was falling rapidly before the axes 
of the fdgitives. Many of them had arrived destitute 
of all property, and I learnt that three hundred and 
ten famiUes were entirely supported by the food and 
money frimished by the Sarawak government, besides 
hundreds of others having received presents of tools 
and temporary assistance. It was calculated at the 
time that about three thousand had arrived, many of 
whom immediately joined the gold-workers in the 
interior. We found also that the mission school had 
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received a great addition in the form of about twenty 
remarkably intelligent-looking little boys and girls, 
whose destitute parents had gladly handed them over 
to the care of the clergy. 

Sir James Brooke, hearing that there was much 
confusion in the interior, from the numerous freshly- 
arrived Chinese, and from the Dayaks being alarmed 
by this sudden influx into their neighbourhood, started 
with a party to visit it. We soon reached Siniawan, 
the Uttle Chinese trading town I have previously 
described, which was but now advancing to importance. 
We continued our course up the river to Tundong, 
where there is a ghat used by the gold-working com- 
pany to land their suppHes. Nearly all the gold that 
is worked in Borneo is done by kunsis, or companies, 
which sometimes numbered several thousand men ; in 
fitct, they say that at Montrado nearly the whole of its 
Chinese population and that of the neighbourhood, 
estimated at 50,000 men, were included in one com- 
pany. Generally, however, they consisted, as at 
Sarawak, of a few hundred members, though they 
might still be in connexion with the parent company. 
The great influx of Chinese had now, however, 
swelled the Santei Eiu kunsi to inconvenient dimen- 
sions. 

At Tundong we found a few store-houses and a very 
tolerable path leading over to Bau, the principal Chi- 
nese settlement. The views on either side of us, as 
we advanced, were sometimes exceedingly picturesque; 
for, as we reached the summits of low hills, a fine 
undulating country was spread out beneath us. The 
path led through shady forests, then open Dayak dear- 
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ingSy along the sides of hills, and oyer pretty streams 
spanned by very primitive bridges. 

As we approached the town of Ban we met a band 
of Chinese musicians who had come forth to greet ns, 
and gun after gun was discharged in honour of the 
rajah's visit. Our procession was a very motley one, 
half a dozen Englishmen, followed by a long line of 
Malays, Chinese, and Dayaks, marching in Indian pro- 
cession, some carrying spears, others muskets, or flags. 

At last we reached the company's house, prettily 
situated in the valley of Ban, which was on two sides 
flanked by black-looking perpendicular hills. The 
house itself was a substantial one, built of ironwood 
posts and good planks, and roofed with excellent iron- 
wood shingles. 

I will describe one of their gold-workings. They 
dammed up the end of the valley at the back of the 
company's house, thus forming a large reservoir of 
water, perhaps a quarter of a mile in length. The 
dam was very neatly constructed^ being completely 
faced with wood towards the water, and partially on 
the outside, to enable it to resist the very heavy rains 
which fall in that country. A ditch, about four feet 
broad, was cut from the reservoir towards the ground 
which the overlooker of the company had selected as a 
spot likely to produce a good yield of gold, and a well- 
made sluice-gate was constructed in the dam to supply 
the ditch with as much water as might be required ; 
minor sluice-gates to the main ditch enabled the 
smaller ones also to receive supplies of water. When 
this was all prepared, the sluice-gates were opened, 
and the earth in its neighbourhood thrown into the 
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ditchy and the rushing water carried off the mad and 
sand and allowed the particles of gold to sink to the 
bottom. After three or four months they cleaned out 
the ditchy and carefully washed the residue, which 
generally yielded them sufficient to make a tolerable 
division among the workmen after all expenses had 
been paid. 

It is a very wasteful system of working gold ; in 
fact, when we were there, all the women and girls, 
lately arrived from Sambas, had the privilege given 
them of washing the earth which had been swept 
away by the rushing water, and I beUeve they obtained 
as much in proportion to the number working as was 
divided among the men, who had all the labour of 
constructing these extensive works. No one has yet 
taught them deep sinking : in fietct, it is to be 
regretted that none of their countrymen accustomed 
to the method of procuring this precious metal 
in our AustraHan colonies have yet visited Sarawak. 

That there iB an abundance of gold to be found 
there I verily believe, and, as an instance, I may notice 
that in November, 1848, a great landshp took place^ 
and the fietce of the Trian mountain was laid bare. 
Some Malays, observing small pieces of gold mixed 
with the clay, began a strict search, and having great 
success, the news soon spread, and several thousand 
people flecked to the spot, where they worked till the 
heap of earth and stone was cleared away. All had 
fail success, and we heard of none who got less than 
an ounce and a half per month. The work lasted 
above six weeks. I saw one nugget picked up, which 
weighed about seven ounces. 
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The influx of the Pamangkat Chinese gave great 
impetus to the search for the auriferous ore, and new 
reservoirs, dams, and ditches, were appearing in every 
direction ; but yet the new-comers, being only accus- 
tomed to agriculture, did not take very kindly to gold- 
digging. Sir James Brooke was anxious to remove a 
large body to some district which they could cultivate, 
but they were too poor to be able to support them- 
selves while waiting for their crops. The gold company 
was not willing to part with these people, and promised 
them every assistance if they would stay at Ban. 

Nearly all the early efforts to assist these inmii- 
grants in developing the agricultural resources of the 
country had but little success. They commenced 
rice farms at Si Jinkat on the Muaratabas, and also at 
the foot of the Santubong hill ; but though they were 
suppKed with food and tools by the Sarawak govern- 
ment, they abandoned both attempts, and scattered 
themselves either among the gold-workers in the in- 
terior, or removed to the district of Lundu, where, 
as I have already mentioned, they made beautiful 
gardens. It was a matter of regret that they should 
have abandoned Santubong, as the soil is of a very 
fine description. I believe the non-success, however, 
arose from defective management and inefficient super- 
intendence. 

Everything appeared to go on very quietly till 
January, 1862, when a fortnight's continued rain rather 
injured their reservoirs, and laid the country under 
water. Such a flood, they say, never before or since 
came upon them. At Euching it was necessaiy in the 
Chinese town to move from house to house in boats. 
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At Siniawan it rose to so great a height that the 
inhahitants had to ahandon their honses, and an 
unfortunate Chinese, seeking safety in his garret, was 
drowned, being unable to force his way through the 
roof; and up the country we saw affcerwards the dried 
grass left by the stream at least forty feet above the 
usual level of the river. 

In 1853, the gold company gave the government 
considerable trouble, and had to be curbed by a great 
display of armed force; but they submitted without 
any necessity of proceeding to extremities. The case 
was this : the government had issued an order to the 
company that they should not make any fresh reser- 
voirs or gold-workings among the Dayak lands without 
obtaining permission from the authorities, as on 
several occasions quarrels had arisen between them 
and the neighbouring tribes, on account of their 
taking possession of the best fEuming ground in the 
country. 

The Pamangkat Chinese were never quite satisfied 
vdth their position as gold-workers, and constantly 
made applications to the government for assistance 
in order to reconmience their old style of Uving as 
rice cultivators. At last they fixed on a good spot, 
and food and rice were supplied to several hundreds. 
This well-managed movement might have been in- 
creased to any extent, as all the late immigrants pre- 
ferred a quiet rural life ; and by the commencement 
of 1856 nearly five hundred were established at a 
place called Sungei Tangah, about six miles above the 
town. 

I may observe that during the four previous years 
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the Dutch had kept the Chinese within the boundary 
of their settlements in very strict orde^; but, in 
1856, some dispute taking place, a Dutch oj£cer and 
a party of troops were cut oflf by the workmen of the 
Lumar kunsi, one of the large gold companies, about 
three hundred of whom escaped over the borders into 
the Sarawak territories, while the rest were captured, 
and many suffered condign punishment for their 
crime. 

I will notice here a regulation which obtains in the 
Dutch territories of Sambas and the otiiier border 
states, which is so illiberal that I c^ scarcely believe 
it to be authorized by any of the superior authorities, 
but must be the work of a very narrow-minded local 
official. No Chinese, whether 9ian, woman, or child, 
can leave the Dutch territories without first paying a 
fine of 61. ; so that as very few workmen can save that 
amount they are practically condemned to remain 
there all their lives, unless they can evade the blockade 
kept upon them, thus running the risk of the cat-o'- 
nine-tails, a fine, and imprisomoent. The reason for 
this regulation is that no Chinese in Borneo would 
willingly remain under Dutch rule who could possibly 
escape from it, and if liberty were given to them to 
leave the country, nearly every man would abandon 
it. Therefore, gunboats watdi the coast, and on the 
frontiers soldiers, Malays, tmd Dayaks, are ordered to 
stop any Chinese who miay attempt to escape from the 
Dutch territories. 

In the spring of 1856, 1 was invited by my friend, 
Mr. Fox, to accompany him on an official tour through 
the Chinese settlements established in Sarawak, com- 
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mencing with the rice plantations and vegetable 
gardens established at Snngei Tangah. I have never 
seen in Borneo anything more pleasing to my eye 
than the extensive cultivated fields which spread out 
around the scattered Chinese houses, each closely sur- 
rounded by beds of esculent plants growing in a most 
luxuriant manner. 

Every day appeared to be adding to tiie area of 
cultivation; because, as 'the agriculturists became 
more wealthy, th^y invited the poorer gold-workers to 
join them, and were thus enabled to employ many 
labourers. Already the effect of this increase of pro- 
duce was perceptible on prices, so that vegetables, 
fbwls, and ducks, were beginning to be bought at 
reasonable rates. On the other side, the right-hand 
bank of the river, near the little mount of Stapok, 
about forty Chinese had commenced gardens without 
any assistance from Government, and appeared to be 
very prosperous. To this spot a road had been cut 
through the forest from the town, which afterwards 
became memorable in Sarawak annals. Altogether, 
as I have before observed, there were about five 
hundred people assembled here engaged in a war 
against the jungle. 

Continuing our course towards the interior, we met 
with no Chinese houses until we reached the village of 
Siniawan, at that time governed by the guns of the 
little fort of Biledah, admirably situated on a high 
point jutting into the river, and on the same spot 
where the Sarawak Malays during the civil wars had 
their strongest stockade. The town was remarkably 
flourishing, and we here heard a confirmation of the 
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reports that a great many Chinese were arriving from 
Sambas. As we were anxious to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the actual condition of the gold- 
working population, we determined to walk across 
from Siniawan to the head-quarters of the gold com- 
pany at Ban. The paths were in very good condition, 
quite suited for riding oyer, except when we reached 
the bridges thrown across the deep gullies which 
intersect the country. 

From Siniawan all the way to Ban, a distance of ten 
miles, there was a constant succession of reservoirs 
and gold-workings ; and judging from the new houses 
springing up in every, direction, we felt sure the popu- 
lation was increasing. About a third of the way along 
the road, a branch path led to a place called by the 
Chinese " Shaksan," where there was an excellent 
hot spring, over which Mr. Buppell had built a little 
house. We diverged to this spot to indulge in the 
unusual sensation of a hot bath, and found the tempe- 
rature of the water so warm that it was almost unbear- 
able; but for any one suffering from rheumatism it 
would be excellent. We noticed in the neighbourhood 
many limestone rocks waterwom into fantastic shapes, 
exactly similar to those I subsequently observed near 
the base of the mountain of Molu. 

There are near the main path some large reservoirs 
in which very fine fish abound, and the road being led 
along the banks, or over the broad dams, it was very 
picturesque, particularly near the limestone hiUs of 
Piat, where we found a large party of Malays seeking 
gold in the quartz which lines the crevices and the 
caves of these hills. A very pretty specimen was 
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shown US with the particles of gold sparkling as if 
imbedded in crystal. 

As it was Mr. Fox's duty to inspect all the stations, 
we diverged to the right to visit the antimony mines 
of Busu. We found there upwards of fifty Chinese 
apparently working at the rock on the steep face of a 
hilly burrowing here and there in the Umestone. The 
rocks were very much Uke those of the mountain of 
Moluy and climbing over their sharp surface into Uttle 
out-of-the-way comers, we found two or three Chinese 
scattered here and there, picking out lumps of anti- 
mony from the crevices of the limestone, or perfectly 
imbedded in the rock, and requiring much labour to 
procure. 

These are not really mines — ^no vein is found, but 
merely lumps of ore scattered in every direction. 

Close to the foot of the hill in the forest we came 
upon two Malays who had just discovered a lump of 
antimony weighing several tons which was but a few 
feet below the surface, and having cleared away the 
superincumbent earth, were now covering it over with 
dry wood, in order to spUt the metal, by first raising 
the temperature by fire, and then suddenly reducing 
it by water. 

Near Bau the reservoirs increased in number and 
extent, while the population became more numerous, 
and as at each Chinese house there were several fero- 
cious dogs kept, it was necessary to be perpetually on 
one's guard. The town of Bau was much more 
extensive than I could have supposed; I counted 
above one hundred shops, and there were many houses 
besides. 
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Our attention was particularly drawn to one long 
enclosed shed, filled with Chinese, who evidently, from 
their appearance and conduct, were strangers. On 
arriving at the gold company's house, we made inqui- 
ries respecting these late arrivals, and the principal 
people positively denied any had reached Ban, which 
was evidently untrue. These companies are regular 
republics, governed by officers selected by the multi- 
tude, and a common workman may suddenly be ele- 
vated to be their leader. They generally choose well, 
and look chiefly to the business character of the man 
put up for their selection. 

Though, perhaps, gold-working pays on the whole 
more than other labour, the men are kept so very 
hard at work that the ranks are not easily filled ; yet 
they are allowed five meals a day, with as much rice 
as they can eat, a good supply of salt fish and pork, 
and tea always ready. At their meals the Chinese are 
very fond of drinking their weak arrack, or samshu, 
raw, but as nearly approaching a boiling state as the 
lips can endure. 

Our tour then led us to the neighbourhood of the 
antimony mines of Bidi, where the Bomean company 
are at present working that metal, with success. 

The country here is very picturesque: fine open 
valleys bordered by almost perpendicular limestone 
hills, and with an admirable soil. Occasionally the 
whole length of a precipice is undermined, forming 
extensive open caves, with huge stalactites hanging 
down at the extreme edge, giving a beautiful yet &n- 
tastic appearance to these natural dwellings. 

We spent a night at a village of the Sea Dayaks, 
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■whose long dwelling was built on a steep hill on the 
banks of the Sarawak river; and from thence, on 
nearly to the borders of the Sarawak territory, was an 
admirable path constructed by the Chinese to &ciUtate 
their intercourse with Sambas, but, unfortunately for 
travellers, they had not completed it to Bau. 

A four hours' walk brought us to the last Chinese 
station, which was evidently more intended as a rest- 
ing-place for wayfarers than because its inhabitants 
were actually much engaged in gold-working there. 
We ascended the hills to the village of the Gombang 
Bayaks, and heard that a continual stream of small 
parties of Chinese was constantly passing within sight 
of their village. So there was little doubt that the 
Chinese population was increasing. 

From all the inquiries we made as to the numbers 
engaged directly and indirectly in gold-working, we 
considered there were nearly three thousand living 
between the town of Siniawan and the border. There 
were about five hundred agriculturists in Sungei 
Tungah and its neighbourhood, and perhaps eight 
liundred in the town of Enching, the sago manu- 
iSftctories, and the surrounding gardens; but these 
were soon after recruited by the three hundred 
fugitives from Sambas, to whom I have before refer- 
red; so thai the Chinese population of Sarawak 
amounted to above four thousand five hundred before 
they rose in insurrection, and, while seeking to over- 
throw the government, ruined themselves^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 

I SHALL endeayour to tell the story of the Chinese 
msurrection which suddenly broke out in Sarawak in 
the year 1857, as it appears to me to be fraught with 
instruction to us, and, if carefully studied, may be of 
infinite service to those who have to govern colonies 
where the Chinese form a considerable portion of the 
population. 

For many years the Chinese had attempted to form 
secret societies in Sarawak ; but every effort was made 
to check their spread among the people, and it ap- . 
peared as if success had attended that poUcy. To a 
considerable extent it was the case : but up in the 
interior, among the gold workers, the company stood 
in the place of a secret society, and its members 
carried on an extensive intercourse with their fellow- 
countrymen in Sambas and Pontianak, and with the 
Tien Ti secret society in Singapore. I have described 
in the last chapter a tour which Mr. Fox and I made 
among the settlements of the Chinese in the interior 
of Sarawak, during which we became convinced that 
smuggling was carried on to a great extent^ for, how- 
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ever nnmerons might be the new immigrants, the 
opinm revenue did not increase. 

At last it was discovered that opinm was sent from 
Singapore to the Natnna islands, and from thence 
smuggled into Sarawak and the Dutch territories ; it 
was traced to the kunsi, which was thereupon fined 
150Z. : a very trifling amount, considering the thou- 
sands they had gained by defrauding the revenue, 
and measures were immediately taken to suppress the 
traflSc, which, together with the punishment of three 
of its members for a gross assault on another Chinese, 
were the only grounds of complaint they had against 
the Sarawak government. 

To show their arrogance, I will enter into the 
details of this case. A Chinese woman ran away from 
her husband, an officer of the company, who followed 
her to Kuching, and obtained an order from the 
police magistrate that she should return with him, 
but on her refusal, she was ordered to remain within 
the stockade. As the case was peculiar, she was not 
confined to a cell, but suffered to move about in the 
inner court ; and some of her friends supplying her 
with men's clothes, she managed to slip out unper- 
ceived by the sentry, and obtained a passage on board 
a Chinese boat bound for one of the villages on the 
coast. Her husband, hearing of the place to which she 
had removed, followed her with a strong party of the 
members of the company, and recovered her. Not 
satisfied with this, they seized all the boatmen, and 
flogged them in the most unmerciful manner, and then 
placed them in irons. When let go, they of course 
brought their complaint before the police magistrate, 
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and tliree of the party were punished for taking the 
law into their own hands. 

These triyial eases were not the real cmse of the 
insurrection, as the Chinese before that date were 
greatly excited by the news that the English had 
retired from before Canton; and it was of course 
added, we had been utterly defeated, and their pre- 
parations were made before the smuggling was dis* 
covered, or the members of their company punished. 
The secret societies were everywhere in great excite- 
ment, and the Tien Ti sent an emissary over from 
Malacca and Singapore, to excite the gold workers to 
rebellion, and used the subtle, but false argument, 
that not only were the English crushed before Canton, 
but that the British Government were so discontented 
with Sir James Brooke, that they would not interfere 
if the company cmly destroyed him and his oflScers, 
and did not meddle with the other Europeans, or 
obstruct the trade. 

It is also currently reported that the Sambas Sultan 
and his nobles offered every encouragement to the 
undertaking, and the Chinese listened much to their 
advice, as these nobles can speak to them in their own 
language, and are imbued greatly with Chinese ideas. 
To explam this state of things, I may mention that 
they are always nursed by girls chosen from among 
the healthiest of the daughters of the gold workers ; 
and I may add, that about that time there was a 
very active intercourse carried on between the Malay 
nobles of Sambas and Makota, the Sultan of Brunei's 
favourite minister^ and that the latter was constantly 
closeted with an emissary of the Tien Ti Hue, or 
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secret society, to whom I am about to refer. It 
behoves the Dutch authorities to look well to the pro- 
ceedings of the native governments within their own 
territories, as there is very great cli8C<mt^it9 and 
there is not the slightest doubt that &e nobles are 
conspiring. 

To show that it is not a m^^ imagination that the 
Tien Ti secret society sent emiss£uies around at that 
time, I may state that on the 14th of February, four 
days before the insurrection in Sarawak, a Chinese 
named Achang, who had arrived in Brunei from Singa- 
pore a few days previously, and had the year before 
been expelled from Sarawak for joining that secret 
society, came to my house to try and induce my four 
Chinese servants to enter it, and added as a sufficient 
reason that the gold company of Sarawak would by 
that time have killed all the white men in that country. 
He also said that he was very successful in enlisting 
members among the sago washers and other labourers 
in the capital, and that they had made up their minds 
to attack my house, and destroy me within a few 
weeks, and if my servants did not join the society they 
would i^iare my Me. 

I did not beheve what was said about Sarawak, and 
any warning of mine would not have reached there for 
a month, but I did not altogether neglect this infor- 
mation, which was secretly given me by my butler, a 
Chinese, who had lived several years in England, and 
whose death by cholera in 1859 I much regretted, but 
sent to the Sultan and ministers intimation of what 
I had heard, and the stem remark of the tumanggong, 
that if such an attack were made« not a Chinese 
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should, by the following night, be left alive in the 
whole country, effectually curbed them. This Achang, 
though a veiy quarrelsome fellow, had soon a case of 
just complaint against a British subject, which he 
brought before my court ; when it was over, I asked 
him how he would have obtained a settlement of his 
claims, if his intention to murder me had been carried 
out. I never saw a man's countenance change more, 
and thinking he was about to fall on the ground, and 
to clasp my knees, either to beg for pardon, or, what 
is more probable, to entreat that I would not believe 
the story, I told my writer to lead him out of the 
court. 

At Bau the letter from the Straits branch of the 
Tien Ti secret society was shown to a Malay named 
Jeludin by the writers of the gold company, whilst 
he was detained a prisoner there, and this was not 
invented by him as a startling incident, but mentioned 
casually in the course of conversation; this Malay 
afterwards died fighting bravely in the last charge to 
break the ranks of the Chinese. 

During the month of November, 1856, rumours 
were abroad that the Chinese gold company intended 
to surprise the small stockades, which constituted the 
only defences of the town of Kuching, and which, as 
no enemy was suspected to exist in &e country, were 
seldom guarded by above four men each; but Mr. 
Crookshank, who was then administering the govern- 
ment, took &e precaution to man them with an effi- 
cient garrison, as it was said that during one of their 
periodical religious feasts, several hundred men were 
to collect quietly, and make a rush for the defences 
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which contamed the arsenal. On Sir James Brooke's 
return from Singapore, however, strict inquiries were 
instituted, but nothing could be discovered to implicate 
the gold company in a plot, and it appeared unlikely 
fhey would attempt it during the absence of the ruler 
who could have so soon revenged it. 

On the 18th of February, the chiefs of the gold 
company assembled about 600 of their workmen at 
Bau, and placing all the available weapons in their 
hands, marched them down to their chief landing-place 
at Tundong, where a squadron of their large cargo 
boats was assembled. It is generally reported that, 
until they actually began to descend the stream, none 
but the heads of the movement knew the object, the 
men having been informed that they were to attack a 
Dayak village in Sambas, where some of their country- 
men had lately been killed. 

During their slow passage down the river, a Malay 
who was accustomed to trade with the Chinese, over- 
took them in a canoe, and actually induced them to 
permit him to pass, under the plea that his wife and 
children Uved at a place called Batu Eawa, eight miles 
above the town, and would be frightened if they heard 
so many men passing, and he not there to reassure 
them; he puUed down as fistst as he could till he 
reached the town of Kuching, and going straight to 
his relative, a Malay trader of the name of Gapur, who 
was a trustworthy and brave man, told him the story, 
but he said, ^^ Don't go and tell the chiefe or the Bajah 
such a tissue of absurdities ; " yet he went himself over 
to the bandhar and informed him; but the datu's 
answer was, '^The Bajah is unwell, we have heard 
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similar reports for the last twenty years ; don't go and 
boUiear him about it ; I will tell him what your relative 
says in the morning/* This great security was caused 
by the vniyersal belief that the Chinese could not 
commit so great a folly as to attempt to seize the 
goyemment of the country, as they did not number 
above 4,000, while, at that time, the Malays and 
Dayaks, within the Sarawak territories, amounted to 
200,000. 

But at midni^t the squadron o( Chinese boats pulled 
silently through the town, and dividing into two bodies, 
the smaller number entered Sungei Bedil, tl^ little 
stream above the government house, while the larger 
continued its course to the landing-place of ihe fort, 
to endeavour to surprise the houses of Mr. Crook- 
shank, the police magistrate, and Mr. Middleton, the 
constable, while a large party was told off to attack 
the stockades. The government house was situated 
on a Uttle grassy hiU, surrounded by small, but pretty 
cottages, in which visitors were lodged, The Chinese 
landing on the banks of the stream just above a house 
in which I used to reside, marched to the attack in a 
body of about a hundred, and passing by an upper 
cottage, made an assault on the front and back of the 
long government house, the sole inhabitants of idiich 
were the Bajah imd a European servant. They did 
not surround the house, as their trembling hearts 
made them fear to separate into small bodies, because 
the opinion was rife among them that the Bajah was a 
man brave, active, skilled in the use of weapons, and 
not to be overcome except by means of numbers. 

Boused from his slumbers by the unusual sounds of 
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shouts and yells at midnight, the Bajah looked ont of 
the Venetian ^dndows, and immediately conjectured 
what had occurred : several times he raised his revolver 
to fire in among them, but convinced that alone he 
could not defend the house, he determined to effect 
his escape. He supposed that men engaged in so 
desperate im affair would naturally take every precau- 
tion to insure its success, and concluded that bodies of 
the insurgents were silently watching the ends of the 
house; so summoning his servant, he led the way 
down to a bath-room, which communicated with the 
lawn, and telling him to open the door quickly, and 
then follow closely, the Itajah q>rang forth inih sword 
drawn, and pistol cocked, but found the coast dear. 
Had there been twenty Chinese there, he would have 
passed through them, as his quickness and practical 
skill in the use of weapons are not, I believe, to be 
surpassed. Beaching the banks of the stream above 
his house, he found the Chinese boats there, but 
diving under the bows of one, he reached the opposite 
shore unperceived; and as he was then suffering from 
an attack of fever and ague, fell utterly- exhausted, and 
lay for some time on iiie muddy bank, till, slightly 
recovering, he was enabled to reach the government 
writer's house. An amiable and promising young 
officer, Mr. Nicholets, who had but just arrived from 
an out-station on a visit, and lodged in a cottage near, 
was startled by the sound of the attack, and rushing 
forth toreachtiiechief house, was slain by the Chinese; 
while Mr. Steel, who was there likewise on a visit, and 
Sir James's servant, escaped to the jungle. 
The other attacks took place nearly simultaneously. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Crookshank, rushing forth on hearing 
this midnight alarm, were cut down, the latter left for 
dead, the former severely wounded. The constable's 
house was attacked, but he and his wife escaped, while 
their two children and an English lodger were killed 
by the insurgents. 

The forts, however, were not surprised ; the Chinese, 
waiting for the signal of attack on the houses, were 
perceived by the sentinel, and he immediately aroused 
Mr. Crymble, who resided in the stockade, which 
contained the arsenal and the prison. He endeavoured 
to make some preparations for defence, although he 
had but four Malays with him. He had scarcely time, 
however, to load a six-pounder field-piece, and get his 
own rifle ready, before the Chinese, with loud shouts, 
rushed to the assault. They were led by a man 
bearing in either hand a flaming torch. Mr. Crymble 
waited till they were within forty yards ; he then fired 
and killed the man, who, by the Ughts he bore, made 
himself conspicuous, and before the crowd recovered 
from the confusion in which they were thrown by the 
fall of their leader, discharged among them the six- 
pounder loaded with grape, which made the assailants 
retire behind the neighbouring houses or hide in the 
outer ditches. But with four men little could be done, 
and some of the rebels having quietly crossed the inner 
ditch, commenced removing the planks which consti- 
tuted the only defence. To add to the difficulty, they 
threw over into the inner court Uttle iron tripods, with 
flaming torches attached, which rendered it as light as 
day, while all around was shrouded in darkness. 

To increase the number of defenders, Mr. Crymble 
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released two Malay prisoners, one a madman, who had 
killed his wife, the other a debtor. The latter quickly 
disappeared, while the former, regardless of the shot 
flying around, stood to the post assigned him, opposite 
a plank which the Chinese were trying to remove ; he 
had orders to fire his carbine at the first person 
who appeared, and when, the plank giving way, a man 
attempted to force his body through, he pulled the 
trigger without lowering the muzzle of his carbine and 
sent the ball through his own brains. Mr. Crymble 
now found it useless to prolong the struggle, as one 
of his four men was killed, and another, a brave 
Malay corporal, was shot down at his side. The 
wounded man begged Mr. Crymble to fly and leave 
him there, but asked him to shake hands with him 
first, and tell him whether he had not done his duty ; 
but the Englishman seized him by the arm and 
attempted to drag him up the stairs leading to the 
dwelling-house over the gate, but the Chinese had 
already gained the court-yard, and pursuing drove 
their spears through the wounded man, and Mr. Crym- 
ble was forced to let go his hold, and with a brave 
follower, Daud, swung himself down into the ditch 
below. Some of the rebels seeing their attempted 
escape, tried to stop Mr. Crymble, and a man stabbed 
at him, but. only glanced his thick Meze coat, and 
received in return a cut across the face from the 
Englishman's cutlass, which, if he be still aUve, will 
be a remembrance to carry to the grave. 

The other stockade, though it had but a corporal's 
watch of three Malays, did not surrender, until, finding 
that every o&er place was in the hands of the Chinese, 
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the braT6 defenders opened the gates, and charging 
the crowd of rebels, sword in hand, made their escape^ 
though they were all severely wounded in the attempts 

The confusion which reigned throughout the rest of 
the town may be imagined, as, startled by the shouta 
and yells of the Chinese, the inhabitants rushed to the 
doors and windows, and beheld night turned into day 
by the bright flames which rose in three directions, 
where the extensive European houses were burning at 
the same time. 

It was at first very naturally thought that the 
Chinese contemplated a general massacre of the Euro*- 
peans, but messengers were soon despatched to them 
by the company, to say that nothing was further from 
their intention than to interfere with iiiose who were 
unconnected with the government. 

The Bajah had as soon as possible proceeded to the 
datu bandhar's house, and being quickly joined by his 
English officers, endeavoured to organize a force to 
surprise. the victorious Chinese, but it was impossible ; 
no sooner did he collect a few men, than their wives 
and children surrounded them, and refused to be left, 
and being without proper arms or ammunition, it was 
but a panic-stricken mob ; so he instantly took his 
determiaation, with that decision which has been 
the foundation of his success, and giving np the 
idea of an immediate attack, advised the removal of 
the women and children to the left-hand bank of the 
river, where they would be safe irom, a land attack of 
the Chinese, who could now make their way along 
the right-hand bank by a road at the back of the 
town. 
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This removal was accomplished by the morning, 
when the party of English nnder the Bajah walked 
over to the little river of Siol, which jGeiIIs into the 
Santnbong branch of the Sarawak, where obtaining 
canoes, they started for the Samarahan river, intend- 
ing to proceed to the Batang Lnpar to organize an 
expedition from the well-supplied forts there. At the 
month of the Siol, the Bajah found the war boat of 
abang Buyong with sixty men waiting for him, which 
was soon joined by six others, though smaller ; as no 
Booner did the Malays of the neighbouring villages hear 
that the Bajah was at Siol, than they began flocking 
to him. He now started for the Samarahan, and 
rested at the little village of Sabang, and to the 
honour of the Malay character, I must add that during 
the height of his power and pro^erity, never did he 
receive so much sympathy, tender attention, and 
delicate generosity, as now when a defeated fugitive. 
They vied with each other, as to who should supply 
him and his party with clothes and food, since they 
had lost all, and if to know that he was enshrined in 
the hearts of the people was any consolation to him in 
his misfortunes, he had ample proofe of it then. 

When morning broke in Euching, there was a scene 
of the wildest confdsion ; the 600 rebels, joined by the 
vagabonds of the town, half stupefied with opium, 
were wandering about discharging their muskets loaded 
with ball cartridge in every direction; but at eight 
o'clock the chiefis of the gold company sent a mes- 
sage to the bishop of Labuan, requesting him to come 
down and attend the wounded. He did so, and found 
thirty-two stretched out, the principal being from gun- 
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shot wounds ; but among them he noticed one with a 
gash across his fiace from the last blow Mr. Crymble 
had struck at the rebels, and before his arrival they 
had buried five of their companions. 

It was evident that in the intoxication of victory the 
Chinese aimed now, if not before, at the complete 
government of the country, and summoned the bishop 
of Labuan, Mr. Helms, Mr. Ruppell; the datu 
bandhar to appear at the court-house; the English 
were obliged to attend the summons; the Malay 
chief came with great reluctance, and contrary to the 
advice of his energetic brother, but it was thought 
expedient to gain time. 

The Chinese chiefe, even in their most extravagant 
moments of exultation, were in great fear that on their 
rcftum the Malays might attack their crowded boats, 
and destroy them, as on the water they felt their 
great inferiority to their maritime enemies. 

It must have been an offensive sight to the English 
and the Malays to witness the arrangement of the 
court-house : in the Bajah's seat sat the chief of the 
gold company, supported on either side by the writers 
or secretaries, while the now apparently subdued 
sections took their places on the side^benches. The 
Chinese chief issued his orders, which were that 
Mr. Helms and Mr. Ruppell should undertake to rule 
the foreign portion of the town, and that the datu 
bandhar should manage the Malays, while the gold 
company as supreme rulers should superintend the 
whole, and govern the up country. 

Everything now appeared to be arranged, when it 
was suggested that perhaps Mr. Johnson might not 
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qnite approve of the conduct of the Chinese in 
murdering his uncle and his friends ; for the Bajah 
at that moment was supposed to be dead, and the 
head of Mr. Nicholets was shown as the proof. At 
the mention of Mr. Johnson's name there was a pause, 
a blankness came over all their fstces, and they looked 
at each other, as they now remembered, apparently for 
the first time, that he, the Bajah's nephew, was the 
resolute and popular governor of the Sea Dayaks, and 
could let loose at least 10,000 wild warriors upon 
them. At last it was suggested, after an animated 
discussion, that a letter should be sent to him, re- 
questing him to confine himself to his own government, 
and then they would not attempt to interfere with 
him. 

The Chinese were very eager to have matters 
settled, as with all their boasts they did not feel quite 
comfortable, and were anxious to secure the plunder 
they had obtained. They now called upon the gentle- 
men and the Malay chiefs present to swear fideUty to 
the gold company, and under the fear of death they 
were obliged to go through the Chinese formula of 
taking oaths by killing fowls. Next day the rebels 
retired up country unmolested by the Malays, and a 
meeting was at once held at the datu bandhar's house 
to discuss future proceedings ; at first no one spoke, 
there was a gloom over the assembly, as the mass of 
the population was deserting the town, carrying oflf 
their women and children to Samarahan as a place of 
safety, when abang Fatah, son to the datu tumang- 
gong, addressed the assembly. He was a sturdy man, 
with a pleasant, cheerful countenance, imd a warm 
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friend to English rule, and his first words were, — 
** Are we going to submit to be goremed by Chinese 
chie&y or are we to remain fiuthfdl to our Bajah ? I 
am a man of £bw words, and I saj I will never be 
goYemed by any bnt him, and to-night I commence 
war to the knife against his enemies." 

This was the nnanimons determination of the 
assembly, but they were divided as to the course to be 
pursued. Patah, however, cut the knot of the diffi- 
culty by manning a light canoe with a dozen Malays, 
and proceeding at once up the river, attacked and 
captured a Chinese boat, killing five of its defenders. 
In the meantime the women and diildren w^re all 
removed from the town, and some vessels w^re armed 
and manned, but imperfectly, as the Chinese had taken 
away the contents of the arsenal, and the principal 
portion of the crews were engaged in conveying the 
fugitives to Samarahan. 

Patah's bold act was well-meaning, but perhaps 
premature, as the Malays, being scattered, could not 
organize a resistance, and urgent entreaties were 
made to the Bajah by well-meaning but injudicious 
friends, to return and head this movement. He eom- 
plied, though he knew its fritiliiy, and arrived at 
Euching to find the rest of the TCnglkh flying, the 
town in the hands of the Chinese, and smoke rising 
in every direction from the burning Malay houses. It 
appeared when the news reached the Chinese that the 
Malays were preparing for resistance, they determined 
to return immediately and attack th^n before their 
preparations were completed. They divided their 
forces into two portions, as they were now recruited by 
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several hundreds from the other gold workings, and 
had forced all the agricnlturists at Snngei Tangah to 
join them; in feet, their great cargo boats would not 
hold their numbers, so one-half marched down the 
road leading from the fields I have mentioned, near 
the little hill of Stapok, while the rest came by 
river. 

As soon as the Malays saw the Civnese boats round- 
ing the point, they boldly dashed at them, forced 
them to the river's banks, drove out the crews, and 
triumphantly captured ten of the largest. The Chinese, 
better armed, kept up a hot fire from the rising ground, 
and killed several of the best Malays, among others 
abang Gapur, whose disbehef in his kinsman's story 
enabled the rebels to surprise the town, and who to 
his last breath bewailed his fatal mistake; and one 
who was equally to be regretted, our old follower 
Kasim, whom I have so often mentioned in the chap- 
ters relating to the Dayaks. The latter hngered long 
enough to see the Bajah again triumphant, and said 
he died happy in knowing it. It was he who, though 
a good Mohamedan, and without knowing he was a 
plagiarist, used to say, — ** I would rather be in hell 
with the English, than in heaven with you, my own 
countrymen." Notwithstanding their losses, the 
Malays towed away the boats, fortunately laden with 
some of the most valuable booty, and secured them to 
a large trading prahu anchored in the centre of the 
river. Having thus captured also some better arms 
and ammunition, they kept up a fire on their enemies 
who lined the banks. 

In the meantime the Bajah arrived opposite the 
VOL. n. 24 
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Chinese quarter, and foond a complete panic prevajl- 
ing, and all those who had preceded him flying in 
eyeiy direction ; haTing- vainly endeavonred to restore 
ahttle order, he returned to carry out his original 
intention. He joined the fbgitives fieurther down tb^ 
riveri and haying sent off some of the ladies and the 
wounded to the secure and well-armed fort of Linggai 
under the care of the bishop and as many Englishmen 
as he could spar€^ he felt relieyed, as there they wer^ 
surrounded by fidthful and brave men who were ready 
to defend this band of fugitives^ and were consequentlty 
in perfect security. The Sajah prepared on the follow- 
ing day to take the same route, in order to obtain a 
base of <q[)erations, and a secure q>ot to rally the 
people and await a fresh supply of arms. It waa 
sad to think of the mischief which might happen 
during this period of enforced inaction, particularly 
as the datu bandhar and a chosen band were still in 
Euching, anchored in the centre of the river, and 
making attacks whenever they saw a chance. The 
Chinese were dragging up heavy guns, and it waa 
evident that the Malays could not hold for many days» 
and there was now nothing to defend, as the flames 
reddened the horizon and the increasing volumes of 
smoke told the tale too well that the town was being 
destroyed. 

With feelings of the most acute distress these few 
Englishmen, under their hrave leader, put out to sea 
to bear away eastward ; when a ciy arose among the 
men^ ^* Smoke, smoke, it is a steamer 1" and sure 
enough there was a dark column rising in the air 
from a three-masted vessel; fbr a momeoit it ivas 
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uncertaiii which course she waa steenng^ but presently 
thej distingoished her flag; it was the Sir Jagam 
Brooke^ the Borneo company's steamer, standing right 
in for the Mnaratabas entrance of the Sarawak Biyer. 
The crew of the Bajah's boat with shouta gare way, 
and the prahu was urged along with all the power of 
their oars, to find the yeaael anchored just within the 
month. 

Here, indeed, was a base of operationa; the Btyah 
felt the country was saved. The natire boats were 
taken in tow, and the reinforcementa of Dayaka, who 
were already arriying, followed up with eager speed. 
What were the feelings of the Chinese when they saw 
the smoke, then the steamer, it is not neoessaiy to 
conjecture; they fired one wild YoUey firom eyery 
availahle gun andmusket> but the balls fell harmlessly, 
and when the EngUsh guns opened on them, they fled 
panic-stricken, pursued by the rejoicing Malays and 
Dayaks. 

Early that morning a lai^e party of Chinese had 
aro»3ed from the right to the left bank to bum the half 
of the town which had previously esciq^^d, but though 
they su(X)eeded in destroying the greater portion, they 
signed their own death warrant, as the Malays, now 
resuming the offensiTe, seized the remainder of their 
boats,*and the relentless Dayaks pursued them through 
the forests. Not one of that party could hare escaped ; 
some wandered long in the forests and died of starva- 
tion, others were found hanging to the boughs of trees, 
preferring death by suicide to the fingering torments 
of hung^. All these bodies were afterwards found, 
and the natives said on every one of them were from 
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five to twenty pounds sterling in cash, silver spoons or 
forks, or other valuables, the plunder of the English 
houses. 

Thus was the capital recovered; the Chinese on 
the right bank all fled by the road, and thence retired 
up to the fort of Biledah, opposite the town of Sinia- 
wan. The Land Dayaks were all ready assembled 
under their different chiefs, and these without one 
exception stood faithfdl to the government, and now 
rushed in every direction on the Chinese, driving them 
from their villages, and compelling them to assemble 
and defend two spots only, Siniawan and Bau, with the 
landing places of the latter. The smoke rising in 
every direction showed them that the loss they had 
inflicted on others was now retaUated on them. The 
gold company had in their blind confidence made no 
preparations for an evil day, and it was well known 
that their stock of food was small, as everything had 
been destroyed except their own stores at Tundong, 
Bau, and a little at Siniawan, and they were required 
to supply all those whom they had forced to join them 
from the town and the whole agricultural population. 

The harassing life they led must soon have worn 
them out without any attacks, as they could no longer 
pursue their ordinary occupations, or even fetch fire- 
wood or water without a strong armed party, as the 
Dayaks hung about their houses and infested every 
spot. It soon became a question of food, and they 
found they must either obtain it, or retire across the 
border into Sambas. They therefore collected all 
their boats and made a foray eight miles down the 
river to Ledah Tanah, and there threw up a stockade. 
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in which they placed a garrison of 250 of their picked 
men, under two of their most trusted leaders. They 
put also four guns in position to sweep the river, and 
these Chinese had the best of the government carbines 
and rifles there. They also sacked a few of the Dayak 
farmhouses, and one party made a bold attempt to 
reach the Rajah's cottage at Peninjau, to which I have 
referred in my chapter on the Dayaks of the right- 
hand branch. 

But the villagers of Sirambau, Bombok, and Penin- 
jau assembled in force, threw up stockades across the 
steep path, and successfdlly defended it against the 
assailants, who were driven back and pursued with 
loss. To check the Chinese and afford assistance to 
the Land Dayaks, the Rajah sent up the datu bandhar 
and a small but select force to wait his arrival below 
the Chinese stockade, but the gallant bandhar, on 
being joined by the datu tumanggong and abang 
Buyong, and a few Sakarang Dayaks, dashed at the 
fort, surprised the garrison at dinner, and carried 
it without the loss of a man; the Chinese threw 
away their arms and fled into the jungle, to be pur- 
sued by the Sakarang Dayaks ; stockade, guns, stores, 
and boats, all were captured, and, what was of equal 
importance, the two principal instigators of the rebel- 
lion were killed. 

As soon as a few of the fagitives reached the fort 
at Beledah a panic seized the Chinese, and they 
fled to Bau, where they made preparations to retire 
into Sambas. The Rajah, who was hurrying up to 
the support of the bandhar, hearing of his success, 
despatched Mr. Johnson with his devoted followers to 
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harass the enemy, and the advance parties of his Sea 
Dayaks were on them immediately, bnt the Chinese, 
being well provided with fire-arms, were enabled to 
retire in tolerable order, fifom a few miles beyond 
Ban to the foot of the Gombang range, along the 
good road which, as I have before mentioned, they 
had constrncted ; but every now and then the active 
Dayaks made a rash from the thick broshwood which 
borders the path, and spread confasion and dismay, 
but the Chinese had every motive to act a manly 
part, as they had to defend above a thousand of their 
women and children who encumbered their disastrous 
flight. 

At the foot of the steep hill of Gombang they made 
a halt, for the usual path was found to be well stockaded, 
and a resolute body of Malays and Dayaks were there 
to dispute the way* It was a fearful position ; be- 
hind them the pursuers were gathering in increasing 
strength, and unless they forced this passage within 
an hour they must all die or Burrender. At last some 
one, it 18 said a Sambas Malay, suggested that there 
was an upper path, which, though very steep, was yet 
practicable; this was undefended, and the ftigitives 
made towards it. 

The Sarawak Malays and Dayaks, too late seeing 
their error in neglecting to fortify this also, rushed up 
the edge of the hill, and drove back the foremost 
Chinese; their danger was extreme, but at that 
moment, as if by inspiration, all the young Chinese 
girte rushed to the front and encouraged the men to 
advance, which they again did, and cheered by the 
voices of these brave girls who followed them close, 
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clapping their hands, and calling to them by name to 
fight bravely, they won the brow of the hill, and 
cleared the path of their less nnmerons foes. They 
were bnt just in time, as the pursuers were pressing 
hotly on the rear-guard, and the occasional volleys of 
musketry told them that the well-armed Malays were 
upon them ; but they were now comparatively safe, as 
they soon cleared the Sarawak borders, and, although 
a few pursued them, the main body of the Malays and 
Dayaks halted on the Gbmbang range* 

The miserable fugitives, reduced to two thousand, 
of whom above a half were women and children, sat 
down among the houses of the village of Sidin, and 
many of them, it is said, wept not only for the loss of 
friends and goods they had Bu£fered firom the insensate 
ambition of the gold company, but that they must give 
up all hope of ever retumihg to tiieir old peaceful 
homes. That company, which on the night of the 
iurprise had numbered six hundred men, were now 
reduced to a band of about a hundred, but these kept 
well together, and being better armed than the others, 
formed the principal guard ol the Taipekong, or 
saored stone, which they had through all their dis* 
asters preserved inviolate. 

Several times the assailants, who mistook it for the 
gold chest, had nearly captured it, but on the cry 
being raised that the Taipekong was in peril, the men 
gathered round and carried it securely through all 
danger. But here at Sidin, all immediate apprehen- 
sion being over, the discontent of those who had been 
forced to join the rebels burst forth without control, 
80 that from words they soon came to blows, and the 
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small band of the company's men was again reduced by 
thirty or forty from the anger of their countrymen. 
Continuing their disorderly retreat, they were met by 
the officers of the Dutch government, who very pro- 
perly took from them all their plunder and arms, and 
being uncertain which was their own property, erred 
on the safe side by stripping them of everything. 
Thus terminated the most absurd and causeless 
rebellion that ever occurred, which, during its con- 
tinuance, displayed every phase of Chinese character : 
arrogance, secrecy, combination, an utter incapabiUty 
of lookiQg to the consequences of events or actions, 
and a belief in their own power and courage, which 
every event beUed. The Chinese never have fought 
even decently, and yet till the very moment of trial 
act as if they were invincible. 

I think this insurrection shows that though the 
Chinese require watching, they are not in any way 
formidable as an enemy, and it also proves how firmly 
the Sarawak government is rooted in the hearts of 
the people, since in the darkest hour there was no 
whisper of infidelity. Had the Chinese been five 
times as numerous, there were forces in the back- 
ground which would have destroyed them all. Before 
the Chinese had fled across the border thousands of 
Seribas and Sakarang Dayaks had arrived, and the 
people of Sadong were marching overland to attack 
them in rear, while the distant out-stations were 
mustering strong forces, which arrived only to find all 
danger past. 

I almost believe it was worth the disaster to show 
how uniform kindness and generous consideration are 
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appreciated by the Malays and Payaks, and how firmly 
they may become attached to a government which, 
besides having their trae interests at heart, encourages 
and requires all its officers to treat them as equals. 
The conduct of the Malay fortmen, of Easim and 
Gapur, the generous enthusiasm of abang Patah, and 
the gallant rush at the Ledah Tanah stockade by the 
bandhar and his forces, show what the Bajah has 
effected during his tenure of power. He has raised 
the character of the Malay, and turned a lawless 
race into some of the best conducted people in the 
world. 

I must add that the results of the Chinese insur- 
rection were very curious in a financial point of view ; 
£hough above three thousand five hundred men were 
killed or driven firom the country, yet the revenue rose 
instead of falling, which proves what an extensive 
^stem of smuggling had been carried on. The break- 
ing up of the gold company was felt by all the natives 
as a great reUef ; and if the Chinese were to increase 
to ten times their former numbers, there would not 
be the slightest danger if ordinary precautions were 
taken, and if there were stringent rules well carried 
out to prevent them either forming extensive com- 
panies, or proper measures pursued to crush all 
attempts at banding themselves into secret societies. 

The Dutch authorities who formerly suffered so 
much from that very formidable association, the great 
gold company of Montrado, are now free from all 
anxiety, as they no longer permit the Chinese to form 
companies more numerous than may prove sufficient to 
develop a smgle working, and the same system is at 
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present pnrsned in Sarawak. It is not at all surprising 
that those Chinese who were forced to join in the 
insurrection under threats of the vengeance of their 
countiymen, should look back with regret to the quiet 
days they spent whilst cultiyating the fertile soil 
around Stapok or Sungei Tangah, and should now 
petition for permission to return to Sarawak, which 
they do. Howeyer, the regulation I have before 
mentioned as in force in the Sambas territories, 
prevents their leaving, as they cannot readily gather 
together the six pounds sterling necessary, and if they 
remove they like to do so in a body, but small parties 
of fugitives occasionally pass the frontiers. It is 
worthy of remark, that a few days after the insurrec- 
tion, boats fall of armed Chinese arrived from Sambas 
to inquire whether Sarawak were not now in the hands 
of their countrymen, and were proceeding up to join 
them, but were easily driven back and destroyed by 
the Malays, who, in a cause which they have at heart, 
are more than a match for treble their number of 
Chinese. 

The Dutch authorities, hearing of the rebellion in 
Sarawak, sent round a steamer with a party of soldiers 
to the assistance of the authorities, but fortunately 
by that time all danger wais passed, and as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the news Sir William 
Hoste, who has always shown so intelligent an interest 
in Bomean affairs, sailed for Sarawak in H. M. S. 
Spartan* 

The news of the insurrection reached me afl;er a 
very long delay, as the first intimation I had of it waa 
through a letter from Mr. Buppell, dated Singapore, 
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€B he had left Sarawak after fhe failore of the Smiday 
attack, and I was kept in saspense for aboye a week, 
when a more rapid saUing-tessel brought me the news 
that Sir James Brooke had trimnphed. 

I went down to Sarawak by the fiiBt opportmiity, 
and reached it in Jnlj, to find everything proceeding 
apparency as if no insnrrectioii had occurred. Though 
the Malay town had been burnt down, yet the inha^ 
bitants had socm recovered their energy, and had built 
their housed again, which, though not so substantial 
as the former ones, still looked very neat. Some 
things were missed in the landscape, and the hand- 
dome government house, with its magnificent Hbraiy, 
had di9appeared ; Mr. Orookshank's and Mr. Middles- 
ton's houses were also gone, and, with the exception 
of the Bajah, they were the principal suffereis, as the 
Chinese had had no time to destroy ei&er the church 
or the mission-house, or the Borneo compimy's pre- 
mises, and altiioi^h they all suffered losses from 
pilferers, yet tiiey were comparatively trivial, when 
placed in c<mipari8(ni to that noble Ubrary, which was 
<mce the pride of Sarawak. 

I found, as I had expected, that the loss of worldly 
goods had had little effect on the ruler of the country, 
"who was as dieerfnl and contented in his little com*- 
fortless cottage, as he had ever been in the govern- 
ment house. His health, which before was not strong, 
had been wonderfrdly improved by his great exertions 
to endeavour to restore the countiy to its former state, 
and I never saw him more foil of bodily energy and 
mental vigour than during the two months I spent in 
Sarawi^ in 1857. Everybody took his tone from 
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the leader, there were no useless regrets oyer losses, 
and it was amusing to hear the congratulations of 
the Malay chiefs, ** Ah, Mr. St. John, you were bom 
under a fortunate star to leave Sarawak just before the 
evil days came upon us." Then they would laughingly 
recount the personal incidents which had occurred to 
themselves, and tell with great amusement the shifts 
they were put to for want of every household neces- 
sary. There was a cheerfulness and a hope in the 
future which promised well for the country. 

There is at the present time a branch of the Tien 
Ti Hu^, established in our colony of Labuan, and in 
August, 1861, its meeting-house was discovered in the 
depths of the forest, but none of its members were 
caught unlawfully assembling, though all its chief 
officers are well known to the police, and as Labuan is 
a penal settlement for Chinese convicts, the evil of 
permitting the secret societies to continue is obvious. 

The danger to be apprehended from the secret 
societies is that all the members are banded together 
by the most solemn oaths, and under the penalty of 
death, not to divulge one of its secrets, and to aid and 
assist its members under every circumstance ; to bear 
no witness against them, whatever may be their crimes, 
to shield fagitives from the laws of the country, and 
lastly to cany out the orders of their chiefe, whatever 
may be the consequences. In Singapore murdered 
men were formerly often found with the mark of the 
secret societies upon them, and the ordinary operations 
of the law are insufficient to meet these cases. In 
fact, when any of their members are brought to trial, 
the wealth of these great societies is sufficient to 
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enable them to engage the services of the best advo- 
cateS) and to bribe most of the witnesses, so that .the 
Singapore government has been thwarted in its efforts 
to put down the secret societies, and to prevent pirate 
jnnks arming in the harbours, by the technicaUties of 
judges totally unacquainted with the condition of 
Eastern society, and by the perseverance of some of 
the lawyers theroj who consider it right to defend 
those curses to the country by every means which are 
placed within their reach, by laws intended to meet 
the requirements of a highly civilized people like the 
English, and not a wild gathering from a hundred 
different countries, such as is to be found in Singapore. 
Not to interrupt the narrative : I have not before 
noticed that during the height of the insurrection, 
when the rebels had only been driven from the town 
a few days, news came that several hundred Chinese 
ftigitives from the Dutch territories had crossed the 
borders towards the sources of the left-hand branch 
of the Sarawak, and were seeking the protection of 
the Sarawak government. Though harassed by in- 
cessant work, the Rajah did not neglect their appeal, 
but immediately despatched trustworthy men, who 
safely piloted them through the excited Dayaks, who 
thought that every man who ** wore a tail " ought now 
to be put to death. No incident could better illus- 
trate the great influence possessed by the Rajah over 
the Dayaks and Malays, and his thoughtful care of the 
true interests of the country, during even the most 
trying circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MIBSIONB: KOMAN CATHOLIC AND PBOTBSTINT. 

I BHAi4i« first notioe the Bomaa CaUiolio miseion^ aa it 
has proved of the least importanoe, and periiaps I ma^ 
best explaiji its co]iq)lete More by giTixtg aa acooimt 
of its chief. 

In the spring of the jeai 18$7» a Boman Oatholie 
mission aixiyed at our colony of Lahuan. Its prinoipQl» 
Senor Caarteron, a Spaniard^ soon became an objed 
of interest) from the various reports that were spread 
respecting his previous life^ and from its becoming 
generally known that he was the possessor of great 
wealth acquired l^ extraoordinaj^ means* Strange 
stories were soon afloat, which would have done more^ 
credit to his adventurous spirit than to his honesty : 
it was asserted — ^and with truth--that the Manilla 
government had once set a price upon his head, and 
absurd whispers were abroad that he had been oon- 
oemed in the slave-trade, and in buccaneering pursuits. 

I have often heard him tell his own story, and it is 
a curious one. He had noticed a ship loading treasura 
in Hongkong harbour, and accidentally hearing after* 
wards that a wreck had been seen on a certain shoal 
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in the China seas which answered the description of 
. the treasure 8hip> he went there and recovered a large 
amount of fidlyer. He took it to Hongkong, and ulti- 
mately^ there being no claimants, received the whole* 
Some of his enemies in Manilla took offence at his not 
bringing it to his own port, and accused him of having 
committed acts of piracy during the time he was 
engaged trading in the isles fsyrther east. He heard of 
this charge while cruising in the Sulu seas, passing the 
necessaiy time before the treasure could be acyudged 
to him. Distrusting colonial justice, and to avoid 
pursuit, he burnt his vessel and escaped in a native 
boat. After some months all charges were with- 
drawn, he returned to Europe, and presenting himself 
before the Pope, explamed his desire to found and 
manage a mission in Borneo. He was permitted to do 
80| and remained in Bome some years, in oriev to 
study, and after visiting Spain and Manilla, at last 
reached Labuan, with four Italian priests, two destined 
for the Bomean mission. I need not commait on the 
singularity of some parts of this history. 

He placed one of the priests at Brunei, the other at 
Labuan, while he himself commenced a station at 
Gaya Bay. His principal object in establishing the 
mission was, he said, to recover from slavery those 
poor Christian brethren who, having been captured by 
pirates, had been sold on the north-west coast of 
Borneo. They are there doubtless, but he never 
appears to have made a sensible effort to free them. 
There are three hundred in Brunei, all of whom could 
have been obtained at 71. a head, but I never heard of 
his paying but fox one old woman. He used to threaten 
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the Bronei authorities with Spanish steamers, but I 
imagine his own government was too well aware of 
the real state of the case to listen to him. Nine-tenths 
of the Manilla captives could be free if they chose, as 
they might easily escape to our colony of Labuan, but 
the fact is, they have intermarried with the inhabitants 
and turned Mohamedans, and, therefore, will not leave 
the country, except under compulsion. 

Senor Cuarteron entrusted a large amount of his 
fdnds to the Papal Government, as a permanent 
support for his mission, but I hear they have been 
applied to the pressing secular needs of the Pope ; and, 
on my return to Borneo in 1861, 1 found the Italian 
priests had left, and nothing of the mission remained 
but closed churches and Senor Cuarteron, and that 
the fonds he had retained in his own hand were being 
rapidly dissipated by his own unsuccessful commercial 
pursuits. I beUeve he has since returned to Manilla ; 
BO that practically the mission has closed. This I 
think a very fortunate circumstance, as Senor Cuar- 
teron was totally unfit to conduct so important an 
undertaking, and his constant intriguing and mixing in 
political aflfairs were productive of serious mischief. 

I may add that the courtesy shown by the authori- 
ties of Brunei was exemplary ; they submitted patiently 
to language to which they were totally unaccustomed, 
and put no obstacles in the way of the missionaries. 
The Sultan made them a present of a piece of ground 
on which they built a church, and said they might have 
as much land as their converts could cultivate. Signer 
Bipa, the ItaUan priest who had charge of this mission, 
intended to have made it the nucleus round which 
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those among the Manilla men who desired to rejoin the 
Chnrch^ might congregate, and his object was to afford 
them sufficient assistance to enable them to make 
gardens romid his dwelling, and support themselves by 
their gardens and farms. As he was himself well 
acquainted with agriculture, being the son of a landed 
proprietor living near Lecco, he hoped in time to 
estabUsh a sort of model village, and a superior kind 
of cultivation. 

All the Italian priests who came with this mission 
were from Milan, and had an interesting stoiy to tell, 
as they had been engaged in the effort to throw off the 
yoke of Austria in 1848. Two had carried muskets, 
and the others had attended to the wounded on the 
field. The eldest, Signor Beyna, appeared to me to 
be one of those remarkable men occasionally found 
ampng the missionaries of the Bomish Church, of the 
most pleasing manners, winning address, and acute 
mind, and yet he was sent with several companions to 
New Guinea, where three of them were killed and 
eaten by the inhabitants, while he escaped in shattered 
health to die shortly afterwards. 

The church in Brunei was built on a remarkable 
headland called Brambangan, where in 1846 was 
erected a battery to play upon the boats of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane's squadron, and where even now may be 
seen the iron guns thrown down the bank by our 
marines and blue jackets, but rendered useless by 
having their trunnions knocked off. The church looks 
well amid the pretty hills that rise around it. At 
Labuan a church was also commenced, but I believe 
never quite finished; and at Gaya Bay, the chapel 
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when I saw it consisted of a little leaf houses which 
would not last a couple of years. No difi&culty appears 
to have been thrown in the way of the mission, even 
in the distant stations ; in fSeu^t, the people, believing 
that all Europeans are under the protection of England, 
would never think of injuring them. Occasionally^ 
however, Signer Biva was exposed to perils fromi which 
he escaped by his quiet courage and Christian for- 
bearance. I will relate an instance : — 

A Manilla woman and her children fled to the mis- 
sionary station, and begged the protection of the priest; 
she was received and lodged with some of her own 
country people. In the course of a few days, a mes- 
senger came from her master, demanding her return, 
but the priest declared it was impossible for him to 
give up a Christian captive to a Mohamedan master. 
Next day, however, a large armed party came down in 
several boats, and landing, surrounded the parsonage, 
while the Malay master and his friends rudely forced 
their way into Signer Riva's room. 

They found him reading, but he received them 
politely, offered them seats, and requested to know 
their business. They were in a great state of excite- 
ment, and demanded the instant delivery of the fugi- 
tives. Signer Riva firmly declined, upon which, from 
threats they became violent, and one of them, draveing 
his kris, sprang forward, and, holding the weapon to 
the priest's throat, again repeated their demand. 
Glancing round, Biva saw all their weapons drawn, and 
that he was indeed in a perilous position; but they 
say his calmness never left him, as with a quiet firm 
voice he answered that it was impossible for him to 
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deliyer up a Ohristiaa woman who had sought his 
protection. 

It is veiy possible that in another minute he would 
have been a dead man, had not a haji who was present 
thought of the consequences of such a deed of Tiolence 
and suggested to the inftiriated Malays, i^t they had 
the remedy in their own hands. Why not seize the 
woman without the priest's leave ? In a moment the 
scene was changed, the room cleared, and every neigh- 
bouring house invaded, until the fugitive and her 
family were found and carried off. 

An hour after. Signer Biva came to the consulate to 
complain of the violence offered to the mission, and I 
took up the matter warmly ; the slaves were taken 
from their master, but coolly appropriated by the 
Sultan; fines were levied, but what astonished the 
peojUd was the calmness of Biva in a moment of 
extreme peril. It was marvellous to them that any 
one would refuse to shed blood on account of the 
reason the priest gave ; '^ it was better to die than for 
a Christian minister to embrue his hands in blood." 
They knew that had he chosen to have called out his 
people, he could have defended his house until assist- 
ance came ; I thought at first that his forbearance might 
expose him to the contempt of the people, but it had 
a contrary effect, as no one thought of suspecting his 
courage. There can be no doubt that the priest was 
right, and that he gained as much respect by his con- 
duct, as Senor Cuarteron lost by always talking of his 
arms and readiness to fight. There can be no greater 
mistake than missionaries forgetting the primary object 
of their calling, which is, to preach the religion of peace. 

25— a 
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I had several coiiYersations afterwards with Signor 
Biva on the subject of permittmg fngitives from their 
masters to congregate at his house, as it was decidedly 
objectionable when the matter could be arranged 
either by paying the price of the slaves, or by allowing 
them to continue their flight to Labuan, where they 
would have been under the protecting flag of England. 
Senor Cuarteron had founded his mission for the ex- 
press purpose of redeeming these slaves, and had he 
carried out his intention there is no doubt that after a 
few years a very flourishing and almost self-supporting 
mission might have been estabUshed by Signor Biva. 

In many respects it is to be regretted that the 
Boman CathoUc mission was not more fortunate in its 
head, and that the funds should have failed, as though 
we must all be anxious to extend the influence of the 
EngUsh Church throughout the world, yet it is better 
the natives should be Boman Catholics than remain 
in their present low state of civilization. Nothing but 
Christianity can alter the real condition of the people, 
as that only will turn their minds in a new direction 
and free them from practices and habits which render 
themselves unhappy, and keep the country poor and 
undeveloped. Some enterprising missionaries who 
would abandon all regular conununication with the 
world, and establish themselves in the upper Trusan, 
among the Adangs,'^ far from all Mohamedan in- 
fluence and beyond the reach of the Malay govern- 
ment, might have even a greater effect than those 
Boman Cathohc missionaries had, whom Dr. Barton 
mentions having met in the fsur interior of the Yang- 
* See my Limbang Jonmal. 
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tse-kiangy dming that enterprising expedition nnder 
Colonel SareL 

I will now make a few remarks on the Protestant 
Mission^ which left England in 1847, to establish itself 
in Sarawak. I think the object so very important, 
even regarded solely from a political point of view, 
that I shall not hesitate freely to explain what I think 
the causes of its comparative fsulnre. Its condition, 
when I left Borneo in September, 1861, was this : Mr. 
Koch, and a schoolmaster, Mr. Owen, superintended 
the head mission at Euching ; Mr. Chambers was at 
his station at Lingga, and Mr. Gomez at Lundu, both 
Sea Bayak tribes; while Mr. Chalmers was at Quop, but 
had given notice of his intention to quit the country 
at the end of the year, and now he has left. 

Mr. Chambers and Mr. Gomez, though their actually 
baptized converts are not numerous, have done great 
good at their respective stations. It is not generally a 
just course to reckon results by the number of converts 
in a tribe, as the majority may be almost prepared to 
join the church, though kept back from a variety of 
motives. And this I believe to be practically the case 
at both these stations, but especially at Lundu. 

I have read with the very greatest interest the 
reports which have been forwarded by Mr. Chambers 
and Mr. Gomez, since the publication of my first 
edition in May, 1862. I have received the infor- 
mation that the chief of the Sibuyans of Lundu has 
joined our church, and this step is being followed 
by the tribe, so that Mr. Gomez is now reaping the 
reward of so much patient toil and devotion. His 
success goes far to prove what I have said, that if a 
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missioiiary be kept at one station, has really an in- 
terest in his work, and considers those aronnd to be 
confided to his care, as a clerg3inan in England 
considers the inhabitants of his parish, then good 
results will follow the patient labour of years. 

Mr. Gomez, when he first established himself in 
Londti, did not press religions instmction upon the 
people, but opened a school, and, while ready to teach 
all, only imparted the tmths of onr reUgion to those 
who sought it. He exhibited remarkable tact, and 
managed his pupils in a manner which won their con- 
fidence and respect. His system of punishment was 
admirable, but difficult to be followed with EngUsh 
boys : he merely refused to hear the offending child's 
lesson, and told him to go home. A friend, who 
often watched the progress of the school, told me 
that, instead of returning to their houses, the little 
fellows would sob and cry, and remain in a quiet part 
of the school till they thought that Mr. Gomez had 
relented. They would rarely return to their parents 
if it could be avoided, before they had said their 
lessons, and this was not on account of any dread they 
have of their fathers and mothers, as they are spoilt 
children, and allowed to have their own way in almost 
eyerything, but from an acute sense of shame. 

Mr. Gomez has not confined his attention to the 
Sea Dayaks, but has devoted some of his time to the 
Land Dayaks, as the tribes of Sibakau and Laia, and 
he has hopes of success there. His hands have just 
been strengthened by the arrival of Mr. Bichardson, a 
schoolmaster, which will enable him to spend more 
time away from his head-quarters. 
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Mr. Chambers has worked well in Lingga, and in 
many respects has had a more difficult task in his 
hands than Mr. Gomez, as thfe Balan Dayaks have 
been more disturbed, more Uable to militia service, 
and lately more scattered than the Sibuyans of Lundu. 
As long as the former were exposed to the attacks of 
their enemies they Uved more together, and always 
within reach of each other's support. Now that the 
Sarawak government is daily acquiring strength and 
stabiHty, and able to repress the piratical incursions of 
the neighbouring tribes, the Balans are seeking favour- 
able farming grounds in every direction, and scatter- 
ing so fax apart, that it is quite impossible for Mr. 
Chambers, single-handed, to manage the whole tribe. 
The bishop has, however, foUowed my advice, and sent 
him two of the newly arrived clergy, who will thus 
soon acquire the language, and become immediately 
useful, instead of wasting their time at Euching, 
picking up a barbarous jargon from the Chinese, 
which some imagine to be Malay, but which is scarcely 
understood by respectable natives. 

The success which has attended the missionary 
efforts at Lingga and Lundu will^ I hope, convince 
the bishop of the impoUcy of his former system, and 
we shall probably no more hear of men being bandied 
about from one station to the other, uncertain of their 
gtay, and therefore uninterested in their work. 

Mr. Chambers has many of the qualities required 
in a missionary: he is thoroughly in earnest, and 
does not look to his work simply as a means of pre- 
ferment elsewhere. 

The Borneo mission has been fortunate in securing 
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Mr. Gomez and Mr. ChamberB, as thej appear to 
act on what should be the guiding principle of a 
missionary — that once he has entered on the pro- 
fession, he should not be turned to other paths, or 
forsake his work on account of personal fears or petty 
annoyances. 

Mr. Chahners is the only one who has lived among 
the Land Dayaks, and the only one who ever made 
the slightest progress in their language. He was 
beginning to have a great influence over the Quop 
Dayaks, even inducing the girls to attend his school, 
and in a short time, I beUeve, would have brought 
to baptism the whole of this section of the Santah 
Dayaks. I hear they sincerely regret his departure ; 
and well they may, as it will be difficult to find 
another so suited to the work. He had an aptitude 
for learning languages, a genuine kindliness of dis- 
position, and ability to have ultimately influenced 
the whole Land Dayaks through his converts at the 
Quop. 

His influence partly arose from his determination 
not only to live among them, but to speak to them in 
their own language. Most of our missionary inter- 
course with these people is carried on in the way 
in which a Frenchman might speak to a Spaniard 
through the medium of imperfect English. It is im- 
possible properly to explain religion through such a 
channel. Some of the Dayaks, but comparatively few, 
speak Malay well. 

I am afraid a summary of results will show that 
Uttle has been yet done towards christianizing the 
Dayaks of the Sarawak districts, and this fiEulure has, 
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I belieye, arisen from many caases: among others, 
from the position of the head mission, and from a 
mistaken view of the way in which it should be con- 
ducted.* 

I am not aware of the exact amount granted to the 
Borneo mission, but it appeared to a looker-on that 
the greater portion was expended in keeping up the 
staff and disbursements for the head mission at 
Kuching, which did not, in fact, much influence 
missionary work. Euching is a town ahnost exclu- 
sively composed of Mohamedan Malays and Budhist 
Chinese, and the only effect of establishing the mis- 
sion among the former is to have rendered them 
more zealous Mohamedans. Before the arrival of the 
clergy, the mosque was nearly deserted, now it is 
crowded. The same effect followed the arrival of the 
Catholic priests at Brunei. It may be better for men 
to be earnest in a mistaken religion than lukewarm, 
but to arouse their zeal will not assist our efforts to 
spread Christianity. 

The Chinese are almost impassible to the mis- 
sionaries' doctrines, and always must be so, while their 
teaching is through interpreters, or the medium of a 
foreign language.f 

A long array of names may possibly be found in the 

* I am pleased to find that I can change the present tense in the 
following paragraph into the past, as the result of my pictore of the 
management of the Sarawak Mission has been greatly to modify the 
previous &ulty system. 

I If the mission were originally intended for all the subjects of 
Sarawak, it probably arose from the popular idea that they were aU 
Dayaks : now it is fully established that no impression can be made 
on the Mohamedans, and little or none on the Chinese, the sooner 
the whole attention of the mission is deyoted to the Dayaks the better. 
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registiy of those baptized ; but men who are acquainted 
with the Chinese character are well aware that many 
of them will join any church if they think it conducive 
to their temporal interests, and that they are swayed 
by hopes of obtaining work, of sharing in the alms 
distributed by the clergy, and even of borrowing money 
at low interest, and these motiyes influenced them as 
much in Sarawak as elsewhere. The consequence is 
that the accounts of the adult baptisms add importance 
to the annual reports, but their importance generally 
ends there. This, however, does not apply to the 
scholars educated at the school. 

The pretty church, the extensive mission-house, the 
schools, are all interesting objects at Kuching, but they 
do not further the real work. 

There is one great objection to the present position 
of the schools : it is too close to the trading town, and 
the children are consequently exposed to every tempta- 
tion ; in fsLctf the girls' school was ^tirely ruined, and 
the boys must be injured by the constant contact with 
the vicious among their countrymen. 

I know of no subject coimected with the missions 
concerning which there has been so much mystifica- 
tion as about the schools. I have heard it said that if 
the bishop has fiEuled in the general management he 
has succeeded in establishing very interesting schools 
of aborigines. In fact I have heard the Dayak girl- 
school rated as high as sixty, under the management 
of Mrs. M'Dougall. I think I am stating a fact when 
I say that since the time I have been fiuniliar with the 
mission (1850) there have been only three real natives 
of Borneo in the boarding-schools at Kuching. There 
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was one Dayak girl, Polly; one Dayak boy, Tom 
Webster ; and one Malay boy, John Dayidson ; all the 
others have been mulatto children, the offspring pf 
Chinese, Indians, and Europeans with natiye women. 
It is possible that during my absence, between 1857 
and 1859, some others may haye joined, but I think 
not ; and when I was last in Sarawak, in 1861, 1 saw 
the schools almost daily, and the only aboriginal child 
I observed was my old friend Polly. The absence of 
the true natiyes of Borneo may not appear important, 
BO' that some children are educated; but the fsLct 
proyes what I haye said, that the present position of 
the schools prevents the possibiUty of obtaining Dayak 
children, while it also shows how futile it is to expect 
that Malay children will ever frequent the missionary 
schools. Many of the pupils have been found very 
useful as writers and servants, but have not often 
fulfilled the ostensible object of having a training- 
school at Kuching. 

An objection has been raised by the bishop of 
Labuan to having the schools up the left-hand river, 
which shows a little want of fSuniliarity with the Dayaks 
of Sarawak. The aborigines who live there in separate 
villages do not necessarily constitute different tribes ; 
for instance, when we visited Grung, the inhabitants 
of all the neighbouring hamlets flocked there, and 
hundreds of children were assembled, and on inquiiy 
we found that though these people lived separate, 
they all spoke the same dialect and were of one tribe ; 
00 that the idea of distinct tribes, and consequent 
feuds among these people, may be given up. Again, 
not one of the present boarders in the mission-school 
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would be lost by being remoyed into the interiori 
where their example of regular iUi;endance would haye 
a great effect on the other children, and the presence 
of a missionaiy there would giye the bishop some 
knowledge of the Dayaks of Sarawak. The bishop's 
second objection of food being wanting is equally 
yisionary, as Mr. Grant, with his wife and family, 
managed to liye there, and 8,600 Chinese found no 
difficulty in procuring suppUes of food, and those 
Chinese Uyed well. It does appear singular to read 
of the head of a mission objecting to Uye where 
goyemment officers can take their wiyes and £unilies, 
because there he would be depriyed of fish for his 
breakjEast. 

The proper position for a mission undertaken to 
christianize the Land Dayaks should be among them, 
not twenty miles from the nearest tribe. If the head 
mission had been established at San Pro, on the left- 
hand branch of the Sarawak — and what loyelier posi- 
tion could be desired? — or about Siniawan, on the 
right-hand branch, I beUeye I should haye had yeiy 
different results to record. Near both these positions 
there are many tribes who could easily haye been 
influenced by a well-conducted mission. 

It would not haye been a popular recommendation 
to banish the bishop of Labuan and his staff from the 
charming society which was always to be found at 
Euching to what would haye been called the wilds of 
the interior; but they would not haye been in so 
isolated a position as the goyemment officers who liye 
in the out-stations, San Pro being within four hours' 
pull of the capital. 
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At Enchingy a chaplain is required to perform the 
services of our Church for the Europeans resident 
there, but this clergyman should be paid from some 
special fund, by goyemment, or by the inhabitants, 
and not from the allowance to the Bomean Mission. 

I haye mentioned that there are at present three 
stations besides Euching where missionaries are esta- 
blished. The first is at Lingga, which requires a 
coasting yoyage of thirty miles ; the second, at Lundu, 
which in rough weather may be reached by inland water 
passages ; and the third is at the Quop, in Sarawak. 

None of these stations necessitates the expensiye 
modes of communication adopted : there was, first, a 
life -boat, which upset and was lost ; then the 
** Sarawak Cross " was bought and fitted up at an 
expense of 1,200Z., to be sold for a third of its cost, 
and whose annual expenses are allowed to haye 
reached 400Z. ; and now I hear another life-boat has 
been purchased. The last kind is neither so safe for 
a short yoyage, nor so comfortable as a well fitted-up 
natiye prahu, which could be had for less than 20Z. 
All this appears to be a great waste of mission funds, 
from whateyer source deriyed. It was necessary for 
Bishop Selwyn to haye a schooner in New Zealand, 
'as he had many islands to yisit; but the Bomean 
Mission does not require it.* 

* I find thai the money which has heen so profnsely spent in 
schooners and useless plantations has not been derived from the 
fands of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, bnt from 
fimds raised by other means. I think those who feel interested in 
the Borneo Mission wonld do well to remit all their subscriptions 
through the "Society, which has the means of checking its expen- 
diture* 
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Since my departure several missioiiarieB have arrived 
in Sarawak, who, I am glad to hear, have not been 
kept at Knchingy or sent to the very distant out-gta^ 
tions, where they would have proved nearly useless, as 
in those positions there is no fiEoniliar intercourse with 
the natives, on account of a variety of dreumstances. 
Efforts should be concentrated, not scattered, and the 
best way of influencing the Dayaks is to let the 
missionaries proceed to their villages and leam their 
language. There are fifty thousand Land Dayaks in 
Sarawak, Samarahan, and Sadong, who have not a 
missionary among them, and any work undertaken 
there will yield good results. 

When I first wrote concerning the missions, I said 
I was nbt' anxious to find fault with past mismanage- 
ment, but to recommend to the bishop of Labuan and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel the 
abandonment of a system which had proved a failure. 
I believe one of the reasons for the deplorable seces- 
Bion of men who had acquired some knowledge of the 
language and the people, was keeping them too much 
at Euching. They wanted to have a home of their 
own among the Dayaks, where a personal interest 
could be created, where their work would be clear 
to them, and where their efforts would produce 
results. 

Ten missionaries out of fourteen have abandoned 
their duties in Borneo, and it is most probable that 
few of them would have left had a defined work been 
placed before them, and had they been told to con- 
sider a certain tribe, or a certain group of tribes, as 
their own to manage ; — ^in fact, placing thepi in 
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a similar position to, a dergyman in his parish in 
England.'^ 

That the management was decidedly hxjltjy might 
be gathered from this, that of all the officers in the 
Sarawak government service, who have been employed 
there during the last fourteen years, I only know of 
one who has abandoned his position, and that one 
under peculiar circumstances ; while, as I have said, 
most of the missionaries haye left their posts, though 
their work is not harder, certainly not nearly so dan- 
gerous as that of the officers, and is as well paid. 

I am quite sure that a missionaiy placed, as Mr. 
Gomez is, among an interesting people like the 
Sibuyaus of Lundu, would neyer think of abandoning 
them, unless from being disheartened by iQ-considered 
and unnecessary interference. He has acquired a 
great influence among them, and is personally liked 
by the whole tribe. I have heard the Dayak chief 
speak of him with the greatest respect, saying, ^^ He 
is to us as our father — ^he watches oyer us, and does 
eyerything to produce unanimity among us." It was 
one of the Lundu conyerted Dayaks who, in the year 
1869, first gaye notice to the goyemment that some 
discontented, discarded Malay chiefs were hatching 
plots against the Europeans. 

* The following are the names of those who have left the mission : 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Fox, Mr. Grayling, Mr. Horsborgh, 
Mr. Hackett, Mr. Glover, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Cameron ; as well as 
those who are designated in the bishop's reports, as Mr. Allen, 
stndent ; Mr. Steel, schoohnaster ; and Mr. Stahl, industrial school- 
master. Among the ladies may be mentioned : — Miss Combes, Miss 
Brown, Miss Williams, Miss Bock, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Hackett, and 
the matrons, Mrs. Btahl and Mrs. Channon. 
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At Lingga, also, one of Mr. Chambers's Dayak 
friends sent the same warning ; and this leads me to 
the consideration of what a change it would effect in 
Sarawak if the mass of the Dayaks were Christians. 
The Sarawak goyemment officers are fiilly aliye to 
this, and the missionary is heartily welcomed at every 
station, and eyery assistance and encouragement giyen 
him that can be done without awakening the jealousy 
of the Mohamedans. Care, of course, is necessary 
where a goyemment rules all religions, and depends 
for its principal support on the Malays. If a few 
thousand Dayaks were Christians, they would become 
the mainstay of the Europeans. 

It has been partially forgotten that the Dayak will 
not generally come and ask to be conyerted, particu- 
larly if it inyolye a journey of twenty miles. The 
missionary must be with him always, understand his 
ways and his language, feel an interest in his local 
affairs, and assist him with his matured adyice. 

With regard to the missionaries themselves, they 
should not only be earnest men, but have a practical 
acquaintance with the world, and this knowledge 
cannot be better obtained than at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and our other uniyersities. Medical acquirements are 
also of singular use to the missionaiy. The present 
bishop of Labuan possesses them to a remarkable 
extent ; and I, among the other Englishmen who have 
dwelt in Sarawak, have to thank him for a patient and 
skilful attendance. 

Perhaps no position is more difficult than that of 
the head of a mission ; it requires the greatest tact, 
the calmest temper, the most complete goyemment of 
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tongaey a generous enthusiasm to warm the enthu- 
siasm of others, a knowledge in the management of 
men and things, rarely 'found. Too often men, other- 
wise estimable, when they are placed in arrtKority, 
become oyerbearing, coarse in their manner towards 
subordinates, hasty in temper, uncertain in arrange- 
ment, and xmgenerous to the foibles of their asso- 
ciates; and, if to these unfortunate qualities be 
added a systematic disparagement of the work done 
by others, unwarranted expressions about their neigh- 
bours, and continued and unnecessary absence from 
their posts on trifling pretexts, much injury must be 
done to the missions placed under their care, and 
would accoxmt for the failure of many. 

In publishing my own opinion of the Sarawak Mission, 
I am but giving the result of the experience of a 
looker-on, who has no practical acquaintance with the 
management or working of religious societies ; but as 
a disinterested observer, who feels the warmest in- 
terest in the spread of our Church in Borneo, I have 
made some recommendations which cannot at once be 
followed, though all may be in time. 

First. The head mission should be placed among 
the i)ayak tribes, and a chaplain left at Euching, as 
work, not society, should be the object aimed at. 

Second. The schools should be removed from the 
contaminating influence of the town, and the left and 
right hand branches of the river offer suitable spots. 

Third. The missionaries should be placed in re- 
sponsible positions over certsdn tribes, and with the 
same kind of authority as a clergyman in a parish at 
home. 
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Fonrth. The bishop should not interfere with the 
internal management of the local missions and the 
local schools, more than is at present done in England. 

Fifth. The fnnds should not be dissipated in 
buying useless boats, or in trying to keep up abortive 
plantations, on which already large sums have been 
wasted. 

If these recommendations be stiiingently carried out 
at the first opportunity, there may be yet a bright 
future for the Sarawak Mission, which is^ withput 
doubt, one of the most interesting in the worlds | 
may add, that since I first wrote the above, I have 
heard that many of the objections to the posjition o( 
the head mission will be hereafter obviated^ w^iil^ 
others wUl arise. The trading town is about to be 
removed to a splendid position at the mouth of the 
river Sarawak, and, if our anticipations be realized, the 
mission will remain alone to watch over the site of u^ 
deserted to^. 

I would earnestly draw attention to the fyc^ thai 
there is unoccupied room for misslonariea ia nearly 
aU the rivers. Mr. Qoiaez does his duty well ul^ 
Lundu, but there are not perhaps more than, ifwo 
thousand Dayaks there. Mr. Chambers at Lmgg^ 
has probably seven thousand around him^ and requiiep 
assistance to enable him to influence the whole tribe.* 
There remain, therefore, needy two hundred tJhLoneaii4 
Dayaks ^thout a teacher among iheix^ ^^ ^^ 
^ould be work there for a hnn^^red misfion^e^^ I 
am^ however, convinced that i^ireading yoI^r (^itrepgtiljf 
is comparative weakness. The. ground should ^ 
^ This has smoe been partially afforded him. 
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gradnally occupied; and when one tribe had its 
teacher, it should not be considered enough to influ- 
ence all the surrounding ones, but as the missionaries 
arriyed, they should be sent to the very next tribe^ 
and not away a hundred miles. The teaching would 
then act and react, the Dayaks would take an interest 
in comparing the ways and methods of their different 
pastors, and once awaken an interest, half the work is 
done. 

One missionaiy left among a large population is 
lost. I have heard it said that occasional preaching 
in a tribe would do great good. I think not. In- 
fluence in the East depends on personal character; 
but even defects may, and haye been oyerlooked, if 
the missionaiy show a real interest in the affairs of his 
people, and this can only be displayed by one who 
has acquired his knowledge by continued and fSuniliar 
intercourse with the tribe. 

I think ihose who have read my chapters on the 
Dayaks wiU not fail to observe that they are an im- 
provable race, and that they do hot possess any super- 
stiticms or beUe& likely to offer great obstacles to 
Christian teaching. E I have not created an interest 
in 'them, the fault id mine, not theirs. 

Another point is Worthy of attention. In the 
districts lately ceded to Sarawak, there is a curious 
population of Milanaus, half of them Mohamedans, 
the other half Pagans. They live together in the 
same villages, and probably their conversion is but 
skin-deep. At all events, the rest have refused to 
join the Islamites, as pork would then be forbidden. 
It is a great satisfeiction to all the Dayaks, Eayans, 
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and unconverted MUanaus, that the English, the 
superior and gOTeming race, indnlge in the flesh 
of the prohibited animal : they often talk of it with 
pleasure. 

Within the territory of Sarawak there are, as I have 
said, many districts totally unoccupied — as Samarahan 
and Sadong, with its population of Land Dayaks. 
And the branches of the great river Batang Lupar, 
occupied by Sea Dayaks, are all free to new comers, 
except Lingga. The Seribas, the Ealaka, the Bejang, 
and the rivers flowing out of the hundred and thirty 
miles of coast between the last and Bintulu, are totally 
untouched by the missionaries. 

What a field it offers to brave and earnest men I 
Could such be induced to try their fate in Borneo, and 
follow the noble example set them by the Boman 
Catholic priests in China, the good they might do, and 
the influence they might acquire, would amply repay 
them for the slight privations they must undergo. A 
missionary to be eminently successful must banish all 
longing for European luxuries or society, and if he 
would but follow the example set him by the officers 
of the Sarawak government, he might acquire almost as 
great an influence as they do, who go and live among 
the Dayaks, and determine to look for their happi- 
ness in the advancement of the tribes confided to their 
care. They devote their whole energies, almost every 
thought, to the work, and by living with the Dayaks 
come to understand them and be trusted. They 
learn to Uve without European luxuries. Let the 
missionaries go and do likewise, join in the harmless 
amusements of the tribes, be their friends and coun- 
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sellors, and in a few years their success would be great. 
Let them remember that no officer who has dwelt 
among these people has left them without regret, and 
that the desertion of so many missionaries must be 
ascribed to defects of management rather than to dis- 
like of the country. In Sarawak missionaries possess 
this great adyantage, that they associate freely, and of 
course on terms of the most perfect equality, with all 
the officers of the government, an advantage which I 
have heard said is not extended to them in India. It 
is useM in many ways, as it shows the Dayaks that 
all the EngUsh take a warm interest in their reUgious 
welfare, and the very fact that many of the missionaries 
have accompanied the government officers on their 
official tours has not been lost on these tribes. 

The author of an admirable article in the Edinburgh 
Review of October, 1862, on the English in the Far 
East, referring to the part taken by Dr. M'DougaU in 
an action with Lanun pirates (May, 1862), says: — 
** It has created a painfal sensation in England lately 
that a Christian bishop should have boasted of the 
number of pirates he had killed with his breech-load- 
ing weapon. Necessary as it is to put down piracy, 
we should not think of commissioning our first bishop 
in that region to perform an office for which the sacred 
book he carries affords no warrant." If this was the 
feeling in England, it will be more painfully apparent 
in Borneo, and it will go forth among all those who 
feel interested in the white man, that the principal 
minister of the Gospel, who came to teach them the 
religion of peace, can fight and slay as well as other 
men. Now, the chief security of the missionary in 
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•all wild conntries rests on Ithe idea tihat he is a man of 
peace, who neyer used weapons, and iheiiefore passes 
unbanned among their tribed. The bishop is weS 
aware that during the outbreak ^f tibe CSiinese insur- 
recticm in Sarawak, his clerg^r dwed th^ safety to the 
idea that they neyer meddied with the gorenunent of 
ihe country^ and that was the reason why the Chinese 
forebore to attack. the mission the fiiM night, but in- 
tended to kill its members on theilr siecond arriTal in 
the tbwn^ because the bishop had hiauled down their 
flag, and incited his few Chinese Christians to collect 
arms. No good result could have followed this move- 
tnent; as it was^ Nothing but hann came of a prema- 
ivite attiempt to stay the insurrection. It would be as 
well if, in ftiture, metkns Wi^ taken to prevent our 
missionaries from accompanying warlike expeditions. 
As* yet none but the bishop has done so, but his 
example may influence some of his followers to join 
in a warfare in which there is Hiord excitement thaa 
danger. 

I am sure the bishop of Labuan, on cahn reflection, 
will be convmced of the imprbpriety of his past Conduct, 
tod cease to aSbrd such grounds of censure. I fear, 
however, the mischief iA done^ and that some fresh 
lurangements must be made before iiiis last unfortu- 
natis affidr can be forgotten. I hear that this is 
probable, as A committee is now sitting in London to 
promote th^e l*embyal of the bishop of Labuan to a 
Hew s^e, to be founded in th« Straitd Settlements. I 
beUeve it is suggested tiiat Lilbuto and Sarawak 
should be included in the diocese* Although thb 
inhabitants of the latter place tae tetj anxious for 
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the present bishop's promotion^ yet I cannot thmk 
it a good precedent that the fands collected to fonnd 
a missionaiy see in Borneo should be applied to swell 
the income of a colonial bishop in the Straits.* 

I may repeat that I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the practical working of our great religious 
societies to know what action could be taken on these 
questions, but I am convinced they are important, and 
I am assured that all missionaries who go to convert 
the Dayak, and spread our religion in Borneo, wiU be 
heartily welcomed by the Sarawak goyemment. 

* The bishop of Labnan has attempted to answer this chapter, 
as it appeared in the first edition, in a letter printed and distributed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Had he been 
contented with defending his past management, I shonld have allowed 
the matter to drop, knowing well he must adopt mj soggestions in 
the end, bat he has Tentnred to attack mj private character. As I 
did not wish to introde a personal controversy into these yolmnes, I 
have answered him in a pamphlet, entitled *^ The Bishop of Labnan« 
A Vindication of the Statements contained in a work entitled life in 
the Forests of the Far East. London : Ridgway.*' In conclusion, 
I can assure my readers, that it was with a sincere desire to benefit 
the mission that I brought the suliject forward, and I am equally 
conyinced, that though the controyersy may proye painful it will 
famish a fresh starting point finr the mission. 
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Aboriginal saperstttions, story about, 
i. 239. 

Aborigines, honesty o^ L 257. 

Adang, cold at, ii 96. 

Adangt, injuries to, by Kayans, il 95. 

"Alligator doctor," his large tees, ii. 
254; length of alligators in Sarawak, 
destroyed by worms, if wounded, 
kills a friend of the author's, 255; 
disgusting appearance, movements 
of, devour geese, swamp boats, vita- 
lity of, their eggs and nests, Mr. 
Brereton's story of one, 255. 

AlUgalors, fed on pigs, ii. 36 ; fishing 
fbr, 233 ; bait for, always swallows 
its food whole, 254 ; swarm in rivers, 
catching of, size o^ man killed 
by, attack boats, vitality of story, 
255. 

Alligator's pool, i. 155. 

AnoBctochiH plants, Mr. Low, ii 126. 

Animals of Borneo, ii. 234. 

Antimony, Sarawak, excellence of, ii. 
911. 

Api-Api, Point of, i. 358. 

Archipelago, Sulu, increase of piracy 
in, ii. 232. 

Aahes, fall of, ii. 297. 

Aaaignations, lovers', tragic story 
about, 11288. 



B. 

Bachelor^ JoUy^ pleaaaol voyage in, 
i. 45. 

Bakong island, buffalo deer, i. 103. 

Balau Dayaks^ loyal to the English, L 
34 ; xest for English gamea, 34 ; 
bi^py effecta of Mr. Chambers's 
precept and example, 85 ^ Borneo 
miseion nearly a £uiure tlaewhere, 
95. 



VOL. n. 



Bamboo, its general utililiyy x. 145 ; 
roofty excellence of, 273. 

Baram, peofile of, i. 8 ; lUyana o^ 91 ; 
author's official visit to, 91 ; em- 
barks on board HJIS. P/m/o, for 
Labuan, 91 ; man overboard, 91 ; 
departure fbr, depth ef chaanel bar, 
i 101 ; river, its verdant banks, 
103; width, depth, meanderings, 
104 ; steamer's bowsprit pierces a 
native verandah^ 105; its picturesque 
shores, clustering farm-houses, &c, 
106 ; objects of vi«it to, investiga- 
tions, 113 ; a convivial scene, drink- 
ing chorus^ 113 } thirsty advice, 
113. 

Batang Lupar, river, i. 5; river, depth, 
bar, 33 ; gold worked by Chinese 
there, 43 ; four miles across, swum 
by a herd cf pigs, 45 ; mountain rills, 
natural bath, 169. 

Batong,i. 260. 

Battt Put, •* nuptial oovch," ii 127. 

Bear fight with the orang-utan, ii. 
252. 

Bears, pigmy, ii. 251. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, i. 359; ii 169. 

Betrothments, presents at, i 172. 

Bezoar stone from monkeys, ii 123. 

Birds, scarcity of in Borneo, ii. 35; 
catalogue o^ 36 ; lovely, Argus phea- 
sants, curlew shooting, 260. 

Birds' nests, giuirdian ot trade in edi- 
ble, i 121 ; edible, caves, visit to, 
123 ; jungle travelling, patent lea- 
ther boots, 123 ; appearance of, 126; 
cave, ii. 106. 

Births amongst the Dayaks, remark- 
able oeremonies at, i 170. 

Bisayas pepper planters, i. 293. 

Bivouack, great cold, i. 280. 

Black maU, attempts to levy, i 271 ; 
suooessful resistance of, 271; de- 
feated by a revolver, 319. 

Blimbing, forest of sago palms at, ii 
32^ chifil^ beautiful Spanish brass 
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gunn of, 273; taken bj Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, melted into Crimean cao- 
noD, 274. 

Blood iprinkling, L 160. 

Blowpipe, i. 279. 

Boa constrictors, enormous length of, 
intrude into dwellings, anecdote, ii. 
256. 

Boars, wild, formidable, pig-bunting, 
successful method of, iL 249. 

Bornean hills, smiling aspect, L 145 ; 
▼erdant awning, 145. 

Bornenns, their hatred of Spaniards, 
i. 291. 

Borneo, a region of romance, coropa- 
ratirelj unexplored ; its romantic 
aspect, the author's personal expe- 
rience of , L 1 ; the author made Con- 
sul-General of; 2 ; his appointment 
as commissioner in, 2 ; visits N. W, 
shore of Borneo, 2 ; resides at 
Brunei,2 ; appointed charge d'affaires 
to republic of Hayti, 3 ; plan of the 
present work, 3; nobles of, polished 
gentlemen, 19; northern, map of, 23; 
stud J of, 24; capital of, stvled "Abode 
of Peace," " Venice of hovels," 96; 
the loveliest girl of, 310 ; day's 
journej in, ii. 35 ; native govern- 
ment of, anecdotes, 39; northern, 
its formal cession to England, 232 ; 
should be forthwith occupied, duty 
of a great country to advance, not 
recede, 233 ; zoology of, 234 ; Pro- 
per, kingdom of, description of its 
decay, extent, government. Sultan, 
character of, 269 ; his ministers, 
popular selection of, 270; numerous 
nobility, feudal power, dissensions 
amongst, 271 ; room for vast emi- 
gration of Chinese, 311; its fbture 
prosperity, 321 ; company, premises 
plundered by rebels, 879. 

Bravong, village of, 101. 

Brereton, Mr., his enthusiasm, 36; 
influence over the Dayaks, 36; his 
lo^s regretted, 36. 

Brooke, Mr., explores the Sarawak 
territory, author accompanies him, 
i 33; their object, 34; visits, boating, 
34; suppresses head-hunting, 54, 151, 
155, 158, 160, 177, 233, 234. 

Brooke, Rajah Muda, destroys five 
pirate vessels, ii. 227. 

Brooke, Sir James, commissioner and 
consul-general in Borneo, the author 
appointed secretary to,i. 2; made go- 
vernor of Labuan, ratifies a treaty 
with Sultan of Brunei, visits the 
Sulu Archipelago, employed in 
suppression of piracy, appointed 
envoy to Siam, thg author accom- 



panies him, as recretarj to the 
mission, 2; Rigah of Sarawak, 3; 
reported death of, anecdote, 51; his 
cottage on Sirambau, 166; sup- 
presses head-hunting, 1 67 ; incidental 
notices of, 167, 168, 169, 233, 238; 
iL 189, 201 ; piotecto Dayak fruit- 
groves, i. 169; Chinese attack on, 
196; recognition, remarkable faculty 
of, 274 ; his collection of ancient 
gold ornaments, &te of, ii 17 ; friend 
of the aborigines, 98; esteemed the 
great ally of Kayans, 99; Ulness o^ 
in Sulu, 175; his energetic and effi- 
cient plan for suppressing piracy, 
213; hunting orang-utan, 234; fails 
tame orang-utan, story of, 242; bene- 
fits conferred on Kuching, growing 
confidence, population nearly trebled, 
large increase in commerce, its ex- 
ports, sago, trade, its great develop- 
ment under a settled government, 
310; his rule in Sarawak, 315 ; ap- 
preciated by natives, 316; suppresses 
anarchy, promotes native influence 
in the government, 316; educates 
chiefs for political life, 316 ; tour of 
inspection through the Chinese set- 
tlements, 343; his reception, 344 ; 
his skill in weapons, attacked by 
Chinese, 361; his decisive action 
against Chinese rebels, 364; raises 
the Malays, their affectionate loyalty 
to him, 364; preparen to cut his way 
through Chinese rebels, 370; storms 
the Chinese stockade, 375; his treat- 
ment of Malays, 377 ; destruction 
of his property, resignation under 
losses, by rebels, 379; his noble 
library destroyed, 379. 

Brooke, Tuan, adopted son of, iL 97. 

Brunei, river, bar there, i. 95; passage 
through, 96; Sultan of, invitation, 
97; interview with prime minister, 
97; his character, 98; bird's-eye 
view of, 100; grotto springs, excel- 
lent water, primitive aqueduct, 
factor's fountain, 100; taken by Sir 
T. Cochrane, ii. 98 ; population 
of, 272; oppression of nobles at, 
274; anecdotes of, 275; description 
of, 277; its kampongs, fishermen^ 
bamboo nets, 277; fish-market, 278; 
classification of trades in, 278, 281; 
factions at, 282; religious schism at, 
283; fast month at, 284; cleansing 
ancestor's graves, grand water pro- 
cession, 284; immorality of, 286; 
Sultan's palace at, 290; Sultan of, 
his revenue, 295; how derived, 
295; his armed force, 295; its barter 
trade, superseded by China and 
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British coin, Mexican doUan, 297, 
298. 

Bungol Ida'an, great thieres, i. 257; 
YiUage, destruction of the bridges, 
a . fatiguing day, Koung Tilla^te, 
black mail demanded, a wall-eyed 
chief, 318. 

Boms, Mr., shipwreck of, i. 406 ; ii. 
215, 217, 218. 

Bosu, antimony mines of, ii. 350; im- 
mense lumps of, 350. 



c. 

Camphor-trees, ii. 303 ; camphor, how 
collected, 304. 

Cassia, abundance of, i. 295. 

Cattle, wild, herds of, salt licks, L 294; 
piebald, hunting of, ii. 246; two 
species of, 247. 

Caves, description o^ i. 123. 

Chalmers, Mr., departure regretted, 
notes on Borneo, i. 170, 179; difficul- 
ties, his siiccesses, 391 ; his earnest- 
ness and self-devotiun, his aptitude 
for acquiring languages, ii. 392. 

Chambers, Mr., missionary at Banting, 
his loTely residence, i. 34, 61; his 
missionary labours, li 389. 

Charts, Admiralty, errors in, i. 358. 

Chillies, mend the appetite, ii. 37. 

Chinese, in Borneo, ii. 327 ; maidens, 
neatness of, i. 162; admire Madame 
Pfeiffcr, 163; marry and amalga- 
mate with Bomeans, ii. 231 ; 
Bomean names of, 327 ; traces 
of their former cultivation-terraces, 
327 ; anecdote, 328; ancient pepper 
plantations, ancient graves, 329 ; 
Chinese pedlars, Bomean descen- 
dants of Chinese, 330 ; women 
shave their heads, Chinese phy- 
siognomy amongst Bomeans, 331; 
traditions of a Chinese Empire, 
royal genealogy of Borneo, 332; 
Borneo, north, peopled from Cochin 
China, 334; a feud and its results, 
335 ; author endangered by, 337 ; 
fend between Malays and Chinese, 
339; improve the town of Kuching, 
supported by Sarawak government, 
342. 

Cholera, at Branei, i. 291; tradition 
about, 291; spread of^ native curu 
for, 353. 

Climbing poles, drunken feasts, L 219. 

Cloth, Lanun, English yarns, dyes, L 
269. 

Coal of Labnan excellent, ii. 201 ; un- 
justly disparaged, 301. 



Cobra di capella, killed by Sea Dayaks, 
spared by the, ii 260. 

Cochrane, Sir Thos., captore of Brunei 
bv, ii 98. 

CoH^, at Saravrak, ii 311. 

Coffin, the author's boat, i 294. 

Cold temperature of mountain, i 331. 

CooIl, an enraged, i 259. 

Cookery, Malay, its excellence, ii 38. 

Corsleto of rattan, i 150. 

Cotton, plantations of^ gigantic plants, 
i 269; Labuan, former supplies of, 
ii. 303. 

Coulson, Mr., his dog devoured by a 
boa- constrictor, ii. 256, 257. 

Coulthard, Dr., ii. 155; his yacht, i 
294. 

Courtship, Dayak method of, i 171; 
** please blow the fire,'' 172. 

Crookshank, Mr., at Sampadien, i 
26 ; a glorious haunch, 26; a 
veteran sportsman, 26; vice-gover- 
nor of Kuching, ii 358; his pre- 
paring for defence of Ktiching, 
359, 360; Mrs. and Mr., desperately 
wounded by Chinese, 362; his house 
burned by rebels, 379. 

Crymble, Mr., valiant defence of Ku- 
ching Fort, ii. 362 ; anecdotes, 
362, 363. 

Curries, how to cook, ii 38; with 
cocoa-nut milk, ii. 39. 

Custom, Malay, interesting, ii. 284. 

Cuarteron, Senor, prefect of Apostolic 
Mission, i. 300; his hou^e and chapel 
of palm-leaves, 300, 301; Spanish 
intrigues, 301; anecdote of, 303; his 
eventful history, ii. 383; engages in 
commerce, dis^tipation of his wealth, 
384; rather pugnacious, 387. 

D. 

Damar trees of Labnan, their height, 
ii303. 

Dance, village, i 229, 231; pair of 
Hebes, 230. 

Datu Tumanggong, story of, i 142; in- 
vulnerability O^ 143; Patinggi, of 
Sarawak, 233. 

Dayaks, Land: their country, i 8; 
agriculture, 8; agricultural, not 
pirates, 8; religious belief of, 9; 
author accompanies Captain Brook 
in a tour of inspection, 135; boat- 
men, skill of, 146 ; dress of, 150; 
Sirambau, social life of, 162; stature 
of, 178; religious tenets, fear of 
ghosts, belief in one Supreme Bemg, 
missionary hopes, 178; the god of 
the Ifakatans, Rev. Mr. Chalmers, 
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miMioDsry, fubordtnato spirits, 
178; protected in tMr indutiry, ii. 
313. Sea: origiiial habitat of, cha- 
racter, exodus, meaning of term, i. 
1-4 ; capacitj for improvement, 
iatooftdt tribes, Milanaua, tribe of, 
their British resi/tent, Mr. Hay, 1-5; 
-mhy so-called^ 25; their country, 
25 ; character, 25 ; head-hunting, 
piracy, 25; Brooke's, Mr.^ presents 
' to the Sakarang chiefih 37; re- 
conciles their quarrels, 37; their 
head-hunting, anecdote, 37 ; pro- 
motes a friendly meeting of bos- 
tile chiefs, 38; sacrifice of a pig, 
curious ftene, 39; inteUigent and 
improTable, 40; adoption of Eng- 
lish iraproYements, 41; copy draw- 
ings of Illustrated News, 41; admira- 
tion of English dwellings, contempt 
of their own, 41; anecdote, 41; 
manners and custom)! of, 58; birth 
of children, ** launching the child," 
58 ; parturition easy, anxious for 
male offspring, infanticide, 58; as- 
signed motives f«>r, love boisterous 
children, strong parental aflection, 
59; Day aks fond of orafory, social 
and affectionate to kindred* 60; 
general domestic hafmony, 60; dif- 
ferences about land, 61; marriage 
rites, precaution against divorce, 62; 
uneqtial matches unpopular, lore, 
inconsistences in, 63; chastity, 63; 
violation of, a pig-sacriflce for, 63; 
the necessity guarded against, purity 
of wedded life, exceptions, 63; seven 
or eight times married, girl in her 
teens thrice, 63; unchastity of the 
Batang Lupar Dayaks, results, 64; 
pig-sacrifice again, 64 ; courtship, 
night interviews, Welsh bundling, 64; 
tragical love story, 64; warmth of 
married affection, heroic devotedness, 
love strong as death, anecdote, 65; 
division of labour, wives, domestic, 
66; hospitality, 66 ; jealous wives, 
divorce, its causes, 67 ; reconciliation 
by a pig-sacrifice, 67 ; funeral cere- 
monial, 68; hired mourners, coflin, 
a hollow tree, 68; rice and betel-nut 
cast into the grave, 68; treasure 
deposited there stolen by Malays, 
69 ; grave-clothes, Mr. Johnson, 
anecdote, 69; burial of soldiers and 
auicides, 69; religious tenets, belief 
in one Qod, Batara, 69; propitia- 
tion of evil spirits, 70; good spirits, 
71; small-pox, 71; treatment ot its 
victims, 72; personification of, 72; 
a widower's feast, 73; connubial 
affection not rare, anecdote, 73; 



bead-iNiits. description of, 76; cock- 
fighting, 76; feasts, 77; processiont, 
77; the evil eye, 78; origin of head- 
hunting, 78; passion for, 79; hor- 
rible narrative. 80; atrocities ot 
bead-hunters, 80; expeditions for, 
81 ; war -boats, 82 ; anecdote of a 
bead-huntfr, decline of the practice 
through English influence, 83 
Dayaks, commercial shrewdness, 83; 
quick appreciation of money, 83; 
keep slaves, S3; kind manters ot 83; 
not idolators, 83 ; religious cere- 
monies, 83 ; no restrictions as to 
animal food, 84; refrain from killing 
snakes, owls, &c., 84; curious anec- 
dote. 84; change of names after 
sickness, 84 ; forbidden to marry 
first cousins, 85; other matrimonial 
restrictions, 85; marry nieces and 
wife's sister, 85 ; superstitions in 
sickn* ss, 65 ; Dayak remedy for 
cholera — cajput oil, 86 ; atrophy, 
common, 86 ; manufactures, 86 
agriculture, 87; instruments of, 87 
novel mode of clearing jungle, 87 
bee-hunting, 88; the ** liar's heap,'' 
88; ordeal^ 89; Dayak language, 
dialects, Malay used by traders, 90. 

Dead man's property, disposal of^ i 
53. 

Deer of Borneo, various species of, 
horns of, iL 247 ; snaring of, 
247. 

Deer-stalking, i. 234. 

Dialects, vocabnlHries, i. 329. 

Diamonds, Bomean : Malan, story 
about, ii. 42; diamond of Matan, 43; 
of Sarawak, fix>m Dutch Settlements, 
the Brunei diamond, 43. 

Dinaman River, cocoa-nut groves ot, 
i. 297. 

Dinner, a luxurious one, ii 37; inri- 
tationsat Purt^, HI. 

Distance, mistakes in estimation of^ 
Messrs. Motley and Crespigny, il 
154. 

Divorce, caused by a deer's cry, &a, 
Mr. Chalmers, anecdote, hasty re- 
marriage, anecdote, L 177. 

Dogs, Murut hunting, ii. 114. 

Dragons, heads o^ i. 219. 

Drapery, female, scanty, iL 105. 

Dreams, Dayi^ belief in, L 800; 
supernatural gifts during, Mr. 
Chalmers, anecdote, 201. 

Drinking, etiquette o^ Irish anecdote, 
ii. 108. 

Drunken husbands, Uking fbr, i 
230. 

Dorians, delicious fruit, i. 137. 

Dutch, the, outrages o^ i. 15. 
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E. 

Eamngt, poDderom, ii 105 ; of lead, 

enormous, 117. 
Edinburgh Review^ admirable article 

in, ii. 405. 
Elephants of Sola, destruction caused 

by, ii. 244; Bornean, 244 ; irory o^ 

hunting oi 245. 
Emigrants, Chinese, value of| ii. 316 ; 

their consumption oi British pro- 
duce, 816. 
England, suppression of piracy a 

glorious task for, ii. 230. 



F. 

Farm-houses in trees, L 148. 

Feasts and incantations at rice plant- 
ing, blessing the seed, i. 190 { to 
charm the rats, 191; feast of first 
firuits, harvest feasts, 191 ; ** soul of 
the rice," 192 ; feast at conclusion 
of harvest, general physicking, 
initiation of priestesses, curious 
scene, 194; head — ^heads of Chinese 
rebels not esteemed, 196; grand 
fete, *• the loving cup," 197 ; Nyir- 
angan, or minor superstitions, bam- 
boo altars, 198. 

Feet-washing, Oriental ceremony of, 
i. 236. 

Female children protected by Sir Jas. 
Brooke, i. 160. 

Feudal service in farm making, L 167. 

Fever, precautions against, i 267 ; 
symptoms of, recovery from, ii. 127. 

Fiery CroM^ British ship, loss of, i. 
302. 

Fireworks, exhibition of, i. 131. 

Fish, Boroean, traps, Ida'an fine fish, 
i 263; abundance of, ii. 34; foxing, 
Kayan practice o( 86 ; fresh water, 
147 ; abundance of species, 263 ; 
coral, its beauty, 264; beauty of 
other species, 265; humming, 265. 

Fishing, tuba, foxing fish, how prac- 
tised, ii. 261 ; superstition about, 262. 

Food, forbidden, the unclean beast, 
venison tabooed to warriors, i. 186. 

Forests, travelling in,prugres8 through, 
ii. 152. 

Fox, Mr., ii 351. 

Funerals, i. 173 ; universal taboo» vil- 
lage sexton, ** the hoUow grief 
atone," burning the dead, 173 ; fear 
of ghosts, 174; sextons, henxiitary, 
burial fees, 174. 

Fungi, edible ii. 90i 



G. 



Gading, hill of; its bird-nest caves, i. 
106. 

Games, English, \L 37. 

Gardening, native, i. 327. 

Gardens, model, success of; i. 328. 

Gasing, his fivm, and farm-buildingt, 
40. 

Gaya Bay, its extent, L 298 ; leaf 
chapel at, ii. 386; Sulaman Lake, 
Mengkabong, i 312. 

Geography, physical and political, 
362 ; Tampasuk River, country 
between, physical and political geo- 
graphy of; rivers, depth of, 363, 
372-4 ; harbours, Gaya and Sa- 
pangar, their extent and capabi- 
lities, Gantisan the most impor- 
tant m Borneo, 363 ; aspect of 
country, 364; extensive rice flat, 
365; Belcher, 8ir £d., 366; descrip- 
tion and geology of summit, Mr. 
Low, first Englishman whoasoended 
Kina Balu, 366; Mr. Low and Sir E. 
Belcher's measurement of; descrip- 
tion and geology of, 366; first as- 
cended by Mr. Low, 367 ; paths to 
the summit, map, 368; backbone of 
Borneo, mountain bearings. 369; the 
Lanuns, Big us, and Ida'ans, 377; 
personal appearance, dress, customs, 
378; love of cock-fighting, fine 
poultry, 379; pergonal security, 381 ; 
agriculture, 382; cotiun,383; farm- 
ing implements, population, 384 ; 
trade, manufactures, 388; languages, 
389 ; geology, 890 ; climate, 391 ; 
map, currenu of coast, 392; mu»kets 
rersu» swivel guns, 393; Maludtt 
Bay, 393; valuable trading station, 
insecurity of commerce, 394; popu- 
lation of Malodu Bay, 395; produce 
of the district, 396; Banguey island, 
397; Minerva^ brig, wreck of, 397; 
north-east cuast of Borneo, naviga- 
tion of, 399; Sugut Kiver, 399; 
Labuk River, Sandakan Bay, Balig^ 
nihi pirates, 400; Mohamed of Atas, 
Kina Batangan River, its numerous 
mouths, trade of, elephants, white, 
bird-nests and camphor, wax, sea- 
slug, tortoisesbell, pearis, 402 ; turtle, 
capture of one, 403; exports and 
imports at Kina Batangan River, 
403; Sigama River, Cape Uusang, 
403; huge sharks, luxuriant crops 
at Tungku, the Balignini, capture 
of Spanish schooner and Spani»n 
lady, 404; Sugut, a tribe with tails, 
possible origin of the beliett 405. 
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Ghinainbar, Tillage ot i. 290. 

Gold Company, Chinese, extinction o^ 
beneficia], ii. 377. 

Gold, Sarawak, ii. 311 ; in Sarawak 
abundant, 345. 

Gold workers, Chinese and Malay, i. 
162; of Sambas, ii. 339. 

Gold- workings, Chinese, description of, 
ii. 344; their system wasteftil, women 
and girls appropriate the residue, 
34.5; unacquainted with deep sink- 
ing, abundance of gold, in a land- 
slip, 345 ; nugget found there, 345 ; 
profits of, 352 ; number of Chinese 
engaged in, 353. 

Gomez, Mr., on religion of Sea Dayaks, 
i. 70; pious labours of, 183, 207; 
his missionary labours, ii. 389; his 
great zeal rewarded, 389; his judi- 
cious labours, 390. 

Gordon, Commander, i. 859. 

GoTernment, Sarawak, rooted in peo- 
ple's affections, ii. 376. 

Granite boulders, i. 261. 

Graves, European, desecration of, ii. 
160. 

Gmng, village of, i. 144, 156 ; pleas- 
ing site, unclean habits, 157. 

Guitar, native, i. 1 18. 

Gunnas, ii. 256. 

Guns, brass, a circulating medium, ii. 
298; Bomeans fiimous gun casters, 
298. 



H. 

Hair, of Sarawak grirls, bow improved, 
ii. 325; sprinkled with gold-dust, 
325. 

Harim, description of, ii. 287; ladies 
of, their dress and ornaments, 289 ; 
Bornean, a visit to a, 290. 

Hay, Mr., resident among the Milanaus, 
i. 5. 

Head-feasts, importance of, i. 204 ; 
blessings obtained by, 204. 

Head- houses, collections there, sup- 
pressed by Sir James Brooke, i. 167. 

Head-hunting, lamentation and weep- 
ing at Kanowit, i 53; on death of 
child, chief takes the head of first 
person he meets, 54; custom abo- 
lished under British rule, 55; before 
Sir James Brooke's arrival, fine 
paid for, 58; ceremonies at launch- 
ing a boat for, 74; on death of rela- 
tives, 119. 

Heads, dried, ii. 158. 

Helms, Mr., agent of Bornean Com- 
pany, ii 227. 



Heroines, Chinese, ii. 374. 

Hewat, commander of the BaMow, 

services against pirates, ii. 227. 
Hip- laces, their extravagant price, S. 

120. 
Houses, Dayak, interior o^ night scene, 

i. 139; tabooed, 144. 
Hunters, Dayak, their dogs, mettle of, 

ii. 249. 
Husbands, scarce at Brunei, iL 286. 



Ida*an hou«e8, neatness of. personal 
appearance o^ women, their bam- 
boo boddices, shave their heads, to- 
bacco traders, costume of, i. 258 ; 
the wealth and comforts o^ 268 ; 
thieves, 276, 289 ; Mr. Low's timely 
interference of, not too ill to fight, 
painful march of, 289; chief, his 
costume, 300. 

Images, graven, forbidden, i. 198. 

Implements, agricultural, of Sarawak, 
ii. 311. 

Industry, juvenile, pleasing instance 
of, i. 328. 

Insurrection, Chinese, ii. 354; impres- 
sive lesson to be learned from, 354; 
secret societies of Chinese, 354 ; 
pnnishment of, for smuggling, arro- 
gance of, 355 ; increased by fslse 
news from Canton, 356; supposed 
unpopularity of Sir James Brooke 
at home, "Tien Ti " secret society, 
emissaries o^ conspire to assassinate 
the author, 857; threatened by the 
Dayaks, rumoured attack on Ku- 
ching, 358; Mr. Crookshank, go- 
vernor of, 358; insurrection of gold- 
workers, 359; attack on Kuching, 
assault the ngah's house, sick and 
unprotected, he sallies forth, dives 
under a Chinese boat, reaches the 
opposite shore, sinks exhausted, Mrs. 
Crookshank desperately wounded, 
362 ; Mr. Crymble's bra\'e defence 
of Fort Kuching, anecdotes, 363; 
RigahBrooke'sdecisive action, raises 
the Malays, their afifectionate solici- 
tude for him, 365; wild confusion in 
Kuching, Bishop of Labuan re- 
quested by rebelt to attend their 
wounded, 366 ; Europeans sum- 
moned to appear before the rebels. 
366 ; extravagant exultation (tf 
Chinese, 366; their chief occupies 
the n^ah's seat, 366 ; seizes the 
government of Kuching, cumpe)^ 
Europeans to swear fidelity, 367 s 
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abang Patnh, war to the koifb, hit 
ildelitj to the rajah, 368; ahang 
Gapur, death of, 369; rajah returns 
toKuching,370$ organizes ao attack, 
370 ; provides for safety of bishop 
and European ladies, 370; rallies the 
natires, 370; a steamer in Hight, 370; 
arrival of the Sir James Brooke, 371 ; 
the country sared, 371; panic of 
Chinese, 37 1 ; their flight, slaughter 
of, by Dayaks, 871 ; plunder re- 
coTered flpom, 372; loyalty of Land 
Dayaks, 372; their retaliation on 
Chinese, 372; flight of Chinese, 372; 
man a stockade, attempt to burn 
rajah's cottage, 373 ; stockade 
stormed by the rajah, 373; their 
desperate position, 374; cheered on 
by their women, 374; their vain 
remorse, 375 ; ruin of their gold 
company, 375; termination of rebel- 
lion, Chinese not formidable in 
Borneo, their rebellion a test of 
British popularity, 376 ; generous 
enthusiasm of Malays and Dayaks, 
curious flnancial results of rebellion, 
rebels petition the nyah, 378; prof- 
liered aid of Dutch authorities, 378; 
Sir William Hoste, H.M.S. Spartan, 
378; author's suspense about rebel- 
lion, 378; hastens down to Sarawak, 
altered appearance of Kuching, 379; 
its church uninjured, 379; plunder 
of Borneo company, 379; riyah's 
cheerfulness under losses, his humble 
cottage, 379; imparts his own spirit 
to his officers, 380; Chinese society 
at Labuan, danger from, 380; con« 
g^tulations of Malay chiefs, Chinese 
fugitives from Dutch settlements 
protected by the rajah, 381. 
Iron-coated rocks, i. 325. 



J. 

Jars, sacred, various kinds, i. 99; me- 
dicinal properties, 39 ; extravagant 
pxice, 39 ; of the chief Tamparuli, 
price of, fabulous medicinal virtues 
of, 308 ; Sultan of Brunei's oracular 
jar, holy water kept in, Carletti's 
voyage, sacred jars of Philippine 
Islands, enormous value of, 310. 

Jealousy, Bomean, ii. 289. 

Jenang, election of chief for, i. 235. 

Johnson, Mr. Charles, governs the 
Batang Lupar Dayaks, i. 40; his ex- 
traordinary influence and success, 
discards Europenn luxuries, 40; his 
genial carriage and behaviour, 43; 



Chinese rebels, their terror of, 59, 
ii. 367; anecdote of, L 69; on religion 
of Sea Dayaks, 70; anecdote, 73; 
leads the Dayaks against rebel Chi- 
nese, ii. 373. 

JoUy Bachelor , pleasant Toyage in, i.45. 

Journey, a day's, in Borneo, iL 152. 



K. 

Eadayans, or hilt-men of Brunei, tra- 
ditions oC respected in Brunei, great 
influence there, lorely country , groves 
of gigantic fruit-trees; emigrants 
in Labuan, ii. 29. 

Katata river, i. 5. 

Kalawat hUls, village, i. 313; elevation 
of, 315. 

Kaloiig, reception by,i. 26; Elama, the 
fop, his bride, 330. 

Kanowit river, L 5; village of, immense 
size of houses, erected on piles, 49; 
two only in village, 49; inhabitants 
an inferior race, 50; lustrous eyes, 
ophthalmia, cause of, 50; deformity 
of ears, tatooing, false beards, pretty 
children, 50. 

Kapuas river, i. 44. 

Kayana, a singular people, i. 6 ; Ka- 
nowits, tribe of, 6; passion for head- 
hunting, ravages of, 7 ; Sarawak, 
Kiyah ot obtains the territories be- 
tween the rivers Rejang and Bin- 
tulu, 7; an enterprising race, passion 
for head-hunting, 7; their devasta- 
tions, 7; portion of their territory 
ceded to Kajah of Sarawak, 7 ; 
author's visit to, 8; desire to be in 
amity with the English, 8; not 
troublesome at Labuan, 8; terrible 
forays of, 99; their desire for the 
author's vi*iit, 99; raid, story of. 102; 
alarm at sight of steamer, 105; reli- 
gion of, marriages in heaven, 110; 
a chieftain's hereditary seat. 111 ; 
vocabulary, corrupt Malay, 121 ; 
imports, value of, 121; peculiar cus- 
toms of, birth of a child, sneezing 
a good omen, 122; women dying in 
chUdbirth, inhumanity to, 122; mar- 
riages, extravagance at, 122; p>ly- 
gamy unknown, 122; Dalton's Koti^ 
122; Moofs Indian Archipelago, 122; 
extraordinary customs of, 123; iron- 
golden pebbles, 123; Kay an wood, 
peculiarities of, 131 ; Kayan iron, ex- 
cellence of, 131; smelting of, 132; 
not cannibals, 132; their system of 
trade, 134 ; their country, cliarac- 
ter, u. 6. 
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Keppel, Sir Hmy, Admtnd, L 9 ; 
Foyo^e of Diimt »01 ; ko«r knot, 

Eiau, hoetfle deniODilimtions at,i S75; 
hostile demoDitrationf, pleAfiog ter- 
niinatiOB of, 390. 

E^ang or Roi, beavly of, ii 148. 

Kiladi (Arum), an esculent, culture o^ 
1270. 

Kimanis, " sweetwaod," riTer of, 295. 

Kina Balu, noble aspect of, longing to 
explore, magnificent flora of rhodo- 
dendrons, i. 10; nepenthes, 11; Mr. 
Low, Colonial Treasurer of Labnan, 
his aacent of, 240; first expedition to, 
240; motires, Mr. Low's ascent Ms 
sntrcess, 240; Lobb, Mr., naturalist, 
240; bearing of, 260; fabulous dia* 
mond rocks of, 265; mountain lake 
on, fabulous diamond rocks of, 265; 
great diamond of, 267; the Ida'an 
paradise, 279; ascent of; 280; painful 
walking, magnificent rocks, Low's 
gully, swallows, flights of, crimson 
rh«>dodeodrons, cocoa-nut groTe, 
cjc opean wall, reach the summit, 
description of, author's triumph, 
"mother of the mountain," 282; 
temperature of air and water, 
botanizing, descent of mountain, 283 ; 
second ascent of, 291; western spur 
of, its elcTation, Mr. Low, beautiful 
nepenthes, Kroa Taki torrent, green- 
stone rock, 323; Marei Parei spur, 
elevation of, magnificent pitcher 
plants, 324; fine Tiew of, mountain, 
325 ; great precipice, elevation of, 
brilliant double rainbow, 326; 
great lake of, 326; summit of, 348; 
road to lake, its size, errors of old 
maps, Mr. Low's researches, 370; 
vegetation of, 370; cultivation of its 
sides, Mr. Low's botanical disco- 
veries, 371; " the Chinese widow," 
ii. 327. 

Koung village, elevation of; i. 268. 

Krisea, Sulu, fiimous, excelled by those 
of Brunei, ii. 298. 

Euching, i. 25; capital of Sarawak, 
ii. 309. 



Labuan, island of, its hnportant posi- 
tion, a port of refuge, rising prospe- 
rity, coal mines, i. 20; return to, 
360; noble forests, important poli- 
tical and commercial position, coal 
mmes, excellent prospects of, Mr. 
binclair, their skilled manager, ii 



800; harbour, cftpabiHties «r, Dr. 
Oovithard, 300; calculated to exert 
great influence, has changed the 
charaeter of slaverer on the coast, 
bow, visited by crowds of native 
women, 802; ita increasing trade, 
pepper plantations, sago, and other 
exports, 302; Romish church at, 885. 

Labuan, bishop of; L 15; summoned by 
Chinese rebels, it 866; BuppeQ and 
Helms, Messrs., 866. 

Ladies' vows, for the author's personal 
safety, ii. 290. 

Ladies of Brunei, secret love, language 
of, ii. 289; neglected education oi^ 
289. 

Lake mountain, on Kina Balu, i 265. 

Lanchang, valley of, flve chieb of, L 
233. 

Land, division of, L 257; mioute dfri- 
sion of, 257. 

Landscape, ever changing, L 145. 

Language, Dayak, affinity of dialects, 
vocabaiaries not trustworthy, L 985. 

Language, Malay, Spartan brevity o^ 
ii. 326. 

Langundi, immortal fimit of; i. 265. 

Lanuns, Mdest of pirates, ii. 231 ; per- 
sonal appearance of, 231 ; haunu of; 
232. 

Lawtts range, bearings of, ii. 102. 

Lawi mountain, ii. 108; children of, 
118. 

Ledah Tanah, Rajah Brooke's cattk 
fkrm there, i. 136. 

Leeches, torment of; il. 84; horrlUe 
bites of, 101. 

T^maing the guide, i. 274. 

Life, Dayak idea of, i. 187. 

Limbang Journal, ii. 1 ; Brunei, expkn 
ratory expedition to the south and 
south-eas^ 1 ; journey up the Great 
Limbang, natural tunnel, vast cas- 
cade, the Madelam river, arched 
cavern, fine fish, 3; ascent of Moln 
mountain, scarcity of water, loss of 
boats« return, 4; second attempt 
Mr. Low, coal measures, 5; ex- 
treme cold, violent flood, 5; minia- 
ture palms, climbers, beautiful rho- 
dodendrons, areca-pahns, new spe- 
cies, 6; height of Molu, the jungle, 
laborious ascent, 7; large red mon- 
keys, water fhmi nepenthes, new 
species, 8; Malay character of moun- 
tain, Mr. Low, new rhododendrons, 
9; difl^cuh ascent, a consuHatian, 
an enthusiastic natnrafist, Mr. Low, 
10; lof^ caves, return, a feast, vio- 
lent rain, 1 1 ; Limbang river, intended 
exuminatiun of its main stream, the 
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Saltan of Borneo, his diMOfttionBy | 
hemd • hunters, poisoned srrows, 
strange aborighies, probable stanra* 
tion, the author^ resotre, IS; fire- 
parations ftir jonme^, Jsper, the 
Pakatan, Lord Minto, 13; colossal 
eggi, ghostlj procession, U; arms 
and merchan<ti£e, 15; start from 
Brunei, ngahs' grares, gold oma- 
nentB, 16; site of ancient Brunei, 
17; Sir James Brooke's collection 
of ancient gold ornaments, loss of, 
17; sago and smgo palms, mannfiMS- 
ture of sago, 18; Pandam Island, 
trade in cattle to Labnan, 19; Snl* 
tan's firman, 19; verification of 
map, SO; peak of Moln, bearings, 
sago palms, 21 ; sell children as 
slaves, 22; PangHma Prang, the 
cholera, Danau, its diminntiTe lake, 
S3; Busoi, iu cataracts and preci- 
pices, fine fish, fabukms wild goats, 
the ** Needle Mountains,'' native 
mode of travel, 25; Old Pakatan 
Japer's dream, his great spirit, 26; 
simulated sorrow for hea«l-hmiting, 
his love of the chase, 27; massacre 
of Chinese, Kadayan the guide, 27; 
Pangkaian Tirap, an important vil- 
lage, 28; its warriors, 28; delay of 
guides, a bad omen, extortions of 
the nobles, Brunei, S8 ; tyranny of 
nobles, 28; slavery of children, 
S9; head-hunting, 30; Batang Pa- 
rak, 30; a miserable dinner, 31; du- 
rability of iron wood, 31 ; sago palms, 
82; deer snaring, 33; swarms of 
wild pigs, fish, 34; salt springs, 34; 
a massncre, 35; a day's journey in 
Borneo, 35; monkevs rare tn north- 
em Borneo, 35; alligators fced on 
wild pigs, 35; hombflls, 36; pigs nu- 
merous, 36; Bnglish games, natives 
pleased with, 37; Bialay cookery, its 
excellence, a curry, Sambals, 37; 
tyranny of Sultan, 39; Makota, 40; 
**8erra Dsgang," forced trade, 41; 
orphans sold as staves, 41; quali- 
ties ot a ruler, 42; Tilong mountain, 
its vast proportions, 42; the great 
Matan diamond, 42; diamond of 
Matan, Borneo dtemonds, 43; Dntcb 
diamonds, 43; diamonds of Ladak, 
Sarawak, diamonds of the Qnop, 43; 
entrance of Madalam, Tambadau 
island, why so named, 44 ; an ad- 
venture, 45; Sertab Hills, 45; Molu 
mountains, ••Child of Hohi," *6; 
mouse deer, 47; Kayans, insoletice 
of, -49; head-hunters, Makota, de- 
vice of, 51; head-hunters, 52; hnge 
buar, flue fish, 53; geology oC, ft4; 



Hew countries, picas dtos of ex* 
ploring, 55; Beche, de la, Mr., geolo- 
gist, 55; cbeeHVil encampment, bi- 
vonack fires, 55; birds and animals 
of omen, a story about, 57; head 
and slave hunters, slay their tat tiers, 
women's heads, Tapang ghmts, 
60; tree honey, wax, OMsquitoes, 
leeches, sand-flies, 61 ; ornitholo- 
gical description of an omen bird, 
61 ; Salindong Tiver, vicinity of, 
head-hunters, 62; Tuan river, plea- 
sant bivouack at, 64 ; a fresh, 
scarcity of food, 65; rotten towing 
ropes, a fkmily feud, 66 ; snnke. 
In trm, 67; description of;68; land 
tortoises, huge guana, battle with 
dogs, 68 ; eaten by Chinese, 
snake killing poultry, 69; a con- 
sultation about our advance, deci- 
sion, 70; flying ibxes, huge fhigs, 
Hajrnes, Mr., beautiful bowtr, 
71; dipterocarpn, tree, 72; Paya 
Paya hills, 72 ; hornets, nest of, 
74; tobaoco, remedy for sting, of, 
75; Patra river, 76; strange foot- 
steps, 77; rock snake, 77; attack by, 
78; water cobras, Malay, terror of, 
78 ; a gay Lothario, 79 ; Bi^ang 
tribe, native girls, insecurity of, 80; 
hunters, weapons of, 81; sarapitan, 
a blowpipe, description of, arrows 
irff poisoned, quivers for, poison, 
manufacture of, 81; cowrie shells, 
82; Sangin, Ropan, Qritang rivers, 
83; a fishing party, success of^ 83; 
leeches, torment of, fresh water 
turtle, 84; foxing flsh, Kay an prac- 
tice of, 86; scarcity of provisions, 
mode of distribution, 86; the Urud, 
s^eam, elevation of hills, 87; Lim- 
hang, upper, width, 87; Ill-omened 
birds, 87 ; fire of revolvhig car- 
bines, 87; Upit, Si river, 88; Ropo 
river, 88; dog and otter fight, 89; 
thirst, 91 ; Malay nicknames, 94; 
Dayak village, 96; head>hunt«rs, 
97; Tuan Brooke, 97; capture of 
Brunei, 98 ; native terror of the 
Sultan, English justice, 99; Labang 
RiaiHn, •• the Tiger^ Cave," 99 j 
lemale hea'J dress, 100 ; tapioca, 
101 ; English rifle-shooting, 102 ; 
native wonder at, 103 ; author in- 
vited to a slave hunt, 104; Adang 
ladies, their scanty drapery, 105; 
tobacco moss, 107 ; village drink- 
ing etiquette, 108; brass wire orna- 
ments, 109; Purte village, Bahmg 
Pktio, 1 10 ; Limhang dinner invita- 
tions, HI; a murder. 111; Tabari 
village, 112} bad Mneos, 118; bam- 
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boo luspention bridgef, 113; fort on 
the Madalam, deers' bonis' bnnter, 
114; a funereal long, lU; the 
** Tiber's Leap.'* tigers on north-east 
coast of Borneo, 116 ; main Mumrs, 
117; Limbang costnme, chiefs, 
graves, 119; plenty of Indian com, 
121 ; sore eyes, cnre for, 122 ; a 
Murut serenade, 124 ; AnoDctochili, 
raft-building, 128 ; navigation ot, 
129 ; acddenU to, 130 ; bamboos 
useless for, 131 ; a new launch of, 
132; cataracts, voyage down on 
rafts, accidents, 182, 138, 134, 185; 
unmanageable, adventures on, 134, 
185, 136; abandoned, 136; become 
impassable, cabbage palm as food, 
136; Kalio hills, elevation of, 137; 
provisions, failure of, our last fowl, 
miseries of return journey, 139 ; 
exhaustion of bearers, their waste 
of food, 141; forest sounds, cry of 
Argus pheasant. 141 ; of Jelatuk 
bird, splitting of forest trees, 142; 
mocassins ofgoat's skin, 143; leeches, 
removed by tobacco juice, 144; bear 
and cubs, 145; orange-trees, 145; 
Jintawan or India-rubber plant, 
fruit 0^ 146 ; surprise, a joyful, 
arrive at the Madihit, 148; provi- 
sions, destruction o^ by men and 
bears, 148; cattle, wild, 149; death, 
author's, reported, vengeance for, 
151; Brunei, return to, 152; Cress- 
ivell,Capt, 152;St(rprMtf,H.M.S.,152. 

Lingga river, alligators in, i 34. 

Literature, English, in Borneo, reviews 
and magazines, i. 145. 

Lobang Rimau, the •* Tiger's Cave," 
elevation of, origin of the name, it 99. 

Lobb. Mr., i. 271, 272, 240, 327, 328. 

Love-letters, native, ii. 290. 

Low, Mr., a genial fellow traveller, i. 
1 1 ; ascends summit of Kina Balu, 
94; colonial treasure of Labuan, 240; 
reached summit of Kina Balu, 240; 
the mystic lake, 265, 284, 286, 288, 
340, 371; ii. 4, 9; lame, botanizes, 
carried in a litter, i. 270, 271, 274,276, 
314,325,339,356; Mr. Low's gully, 
281; not too ill to fight, 289; his 
route to Kina Balu in 1851, 290, 292; 
experiments of, 325; finds drowned 
rat in Nepenthes Rajah, 334; bota- 
nical collections of, 338; his mea- 
surement of, 366; first Englishman 
who ascended Kina Balu, 367 ; new 
rhododendrons, ii. 9, 126. 

Lundu, visit to, i 3; its chief, 29 ; iU 
soil, 29 ; Sibuyau Dayaks of,renouncA 
old superstitions, intercourse with 
European officers, 207. 



M. 

Madalam river, fort oo, il 1 13. 

Magnolia flowers, perfume of. i. 325. 

Makota, the Malay chief, i. 101; his 
fiue, ii. 41; death o^ 157; burns 
down his qreditor's house, 287. 

Blalau Dayaks, workers in gold and 
brass, i. 44; not molested by head- 
hunters, 44; gold and diamonds, 44. 

Malays, their condition under Sir 
James Brooke, ii. 313 ; no longer 
oppressors of Dayaks, 314; their 
honesty exemplified, anecdote, 314. 

Manufactures, i. 212. 

Market, floating, t 97. 

MarriHge ceremonials, housekeeping, 
i 172 ; prohibited degrees, with 
wife's sister prohibited, 209. 

Marsden*s theory of land and sea 
breezes, i 45. 

Massie, Captain, ii. 229. 

Mawap, Gua, the, "cloudy cave," L 
229. 

Mayfly in Borneo, flights of, rise of 
fish at, i. 48. 

Meander^ H.M.S., Toyage in, L 2. 

Mecca, Malay pilgrimages to, ii 325. 

Medicine, ignorance of, pepper iind 
onions, bluestone, chewed medicints, 
cocoa-nut water, L 209. 

Mengatal village, salt market at, L 
299; its European fashions, 299. 

Mengkabong, bold seamen of, i. 302; 
anecdote, 303. 

Mengkawan tree, its vegetable oil, i. 26. 

Merchandise allowed to rot in Bruuei, 
anecdote, ii. 299. 

Middleton, Mr., ii. 360; house burned 
by rebels, 379. 

Milanaus, town ot, horrible female 
sacrifice at, L 46; quiet imitation 
thereof, 46; human sacrifices, 47; 
R^ang, river, town ol^ novel mode 
of swiniting there, 47. 

Missionary education, it 400; head of 
missions, necessary tact and temper 
in, 400; author's disinterested inte- 
rest in missionary success, bis sug- 
gestions, 401 ; a bright future for the 
Sarawak mission, 401; permanent 
efforts, 403; pork-eating Englishmen 
beloved by Dayaks, 403; Sarawak 
a glorious field for earnest proles- 
sors, 404 ; clergy not to join in 
secujar pursuits, 406 ; Bishop of 
Labuan, his martial tastes, his re- 
moval. Bishop of Labuan's attempted 
reply to the author's statements, 
407; the author's vindication, 407; 
missionaries heartily welcomed to 
Sarawak, 407. 
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KiMions» Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, ii. 382 ; Roman Catholic, 
fitilure o^ why, 382; its head, Sen«>r 
Cuarteron, 382; his reputed wealth, 
382 ; his remarkable history, re- 
ported object of his mission, 383 ; 
engages unsuccessfully in trade, 384; 
his intrigues and ill-adaptation for a 
missionary, 384; courteous genero- 
sity f)f Brunei Sultan to, 384; Signor 
Reyna, his history, 385 ; Romish 
church at Brunei, 385 ; at Libuan, 
385; Christianity essential to the 
BorneHns,388; Christianity essential 
to civilization, 388. Protestant, ii. 
380; established at Sarawak in 1847, 
importance of, causes of its failure, 
conrersion of Sibuyau chief and tribe, 
389; Messrs. Gomez and Chambers, 
389 ; pecuniary grants to Protestant 
mission, 393 ; Chinese, real impas- 
sibility to Christianity, 393; mission 
schools, inconvenient situation of, 
394 ; mission school, Dayaks in, 
394; San Pro, proper position for 
the mission, reasons, 396 ; Bishop 
of Labuan and the out-stations, a 
chaplain at Kuching, waste of mis- 
■ion funds, 397 ; Sarawak, Samara- 
han, &c, a great field for missionary 
labour, desire of missionaries to re- 
side among their flock, 398 ; stabi- 
lity of lay officials in Borneo, 399 ; 
desertion of missionaries, 399 ; 
loyalty of converted Dayaks, 400; 
Christian converts, mainstay of 
European rule, 400. 

Mita, chief of Sirambau, desires a 
foray, i. 167; necessity of a head, 
168. 

Monkeys, scarcity of in North Borneo, 
ii. 36; fishing, 166; long-nosed ba- 
boons, 243. 

Monopoly of Malay chiefs, L 151. 

Montrado, great gold company of, ii 
377. 

Mosquito passage, i. 210. 

Mountains, serrated, remarkable, i. 93. 

Mourning ceremonial, funeral chant, 
ii. 114. 

Munggu Babi, village of, i. 222; «*hill 
of pigs," hospitable reception at, 
supply of venison, 223. 

Murder near Purt^, ordeal for, ii. 
111. 

Murderer, Sulu, story of, ii. 176. 

Muruts, Main, their country, ii. 116. 

Musa, the coxswain, story o^ IL 163. 

Musahor, Sherif, a fanatical Musul- 
man, visits the author, 151; fond of 
chess, 51 ; murders two Englishmen, 
51. 



N. 

Naga, jars, i. 40; their counterfeits, 40. 

Naga Surei, massacre at, it 35. 

Names, Dayak, list o^ i 208; frequent 
change of, 208. 

Negro, gigantic i. 315. 

Nepenthes Lowii, mafrniflcent, i. 279; 
Rajah plentitui, at Marei Parei,331 ; 
new specimens of, 322; Rajah, 332; 
Hooker, Dr., his description of Bor- 
nean nepenthes,* 332, 334; Rajah, 
splendid specimens of, a rat drowne<l 
in one, 334; Edwardsiana, descrip- 
tion of, 335 ; Lowii, Villosa, 342; 
Dr. Hooker's description o^ 343 ; 
their blossom and fruit, 344; plates 
of Transactions of LinnsBan Society 
of London, 361. 

Nets, casting, skilful use of, at Brunei, 
ii. 278. 

Nicholets, Mr., slsin in Chinese in- 
surrection, ii. 360; his head exposed, 
367. 

Nicknames, Malay, il 94. 

Nina, Si, his village, ii. 116. 



Officer, political resident necessary for 
extirpation of pirates, ii. 229; his 
duties, 230. 

Oil, betore a pig-hunt, i. 187. 

Omens, I 202; on a journey, 202; bird 
omen, origin of story, 203. 

Orang utan, or mias, ii. 234; his forest 
home, 234; habits of, 235; great 
strength of. 236; Mr. Crymble*s en- 
counter with one, 236 ; graves of, 2.38 ; 
hunted by Sir J. Brooke, 238; Wal- 
lace, Mr., his story about the orang 
utan, 238 ; alligators, in vul nerable by, 
239; story a^ut orang utans, 239; 
how captured, 240; •* Betsy," a fe- 
male orang, habits of, 241; orang 
utan, his sense of Am, 242; domes- 
ticated, 243; bear fight with, 252. 

Ordeals, i. 201. 

Otter and dog, fight between, ii. 89. 

P. 

Pa Bunang, his history, commits 
murder, tried in Sarawak court, L 
152 ; a jury, 153 ; defence, con- 
demned, appslling scene in court, 
154. 

Pakatans, Pnnans, wandering tribes, 1. 
56; occupation, dwellings, 57. 

Palms, sago, i. 269. 
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Pamali, or interdict, ii. 185. 

FamaDgkat, Chinese agricultural 
•ettlement at, emigr«le to Sarawmk 
in 1850, ii84S. 

PanratQs, pirate liold, L 36; dertrojed 
by Sir Henrj KeppeU, iU fort» 36. 

Fangeran Usup, history of, L 296; 
Bdadoud, 298; Sirail, Boraeao noble, 
politeness of, 306; Madoud's wbarf 
354. 

Papar river, i. 297. 

Pearl fishers, romantfio story of, ii 
266; of Brunei, 279. 

Pearls and gold, superstitioii about, ii. 
268. 

Pearls, large and well-shaped, remaxk- 
able spedmen puroliased by QoTer- 
nor of Labuan, it 266. 

Pedestrian, Adaog, famoua, iL 153. 

Pelicans, gigantic, ii. 166. 

Peiiantaran, the, L 261. 

I'eniigau, *' the looic out," the njah's 
cottage> noagnificent prospect from, 
i. 166. 

Penrisen, mount, one of the highest in 
Sarawak, i. 150. 

Penyading, or Dayak midwife, L 170. 

Personality of Deity, il 283. 

Petroleum, Labuan, ii. 305. 

Pfeiflfer, Madame, visit from, i. 162; 
personal appearance of, 162; ascends 
Sirambau mountain, diftcult ascent, 
163, 165; politeness of Mita chief 
to. 165. 

Piiysio, gift of, not always prudent, IL 
122. 

Pig-tacriflces, augury from inspection 
of the heart, i. 74; frem a huoMin 
heart, 75; human sacrifices to manes 
of the departed, 75; unhiok} ome^s, 
75; belief in immortality, 76; Dayak 
hearen, 76; Dayaks litigious, Dayak 
Uwyers, 76. 

P>g-traps, i. 188. 

Pigs, huge, large droves of, i. 14 ; 
crovs rivers, 147 ; large herds of, iL 36. 

Pine shoals, 1. 293. 

Pi He- tree shoals, i. 359; not marked in 
charts, a furious squall, 359. 

Pinokok village, Hobang stream, i. 
323. 

Pirate, good servant, ii. 318. 

Pirates, Sir Thomas Cochrane's attack 
on Maladu, il 192 ; capture of the 
Andrew by pirates, 199; pirates of 
Balignini, their force attack Sarah 
and EHzabetk, British vessel, 194 ; 
piratical ii^ury to commerce, anec- 
dote, 194 ; attack of Nement on 
Brunei pirates in 1847, 195; allowed 
to escape by Spaniards, 196; Lanun 
pirates and pirates of Cape Unsang, 



Mr. Wyndham, Lanim pirates still 
untub<hied, seU a brass gun to Bir. 
Wyndham, 196 ; his narrow escape 
frxMU, 196 ; Maria Frtderica, hor- 
rible massacre of her crew, 198 ; 
Jik>lo pirates attack % Edward 
Belcher, 199; pirates of New Guinea, 
199 ; piracy, steamers neoessaiy 
against, 208; attack by NemetU on 
BMligBiiii,near Labuan, 208 ; Spanish 
attack on, 209 ; great slaughter, 
murder of women and children, 209; 
anecdote of pirate diief, 209 ; Sir 
James Brooke, bis energetic policy 
for suppression of piracy, 213 ; 
H.M.S. Plmto, 215 ; IMpkin, Eng- 
lish trader, taken by purates, 215; 
Mr. Burns, 216, 217, 218; friglit- 
f\il excesses of pirates, destruction 
of trade by, 216; author visits 
the pirate town of MalaJu, 218 ; in- 
terview with Sherif Uusin, 220 ; 
his account of capture of Doipkin, 
220; alarm of pirates, 222 ; Cieo- 
patra, H.M.S., 223 ; Capt Maside, 
223; piracy en the north coast of 
Borneo, 224 ; pirates dislike fight- 
ing, 224 ; piracy in Indian Archi- 
p^iago, on coast of Java, 226 ; off 
Sarawak, appear off Muka river, 
227; Mr. Helms, ag^it of Bomean 
Company, Hiyah Muda prepares to 
attadc pirates, 227; Commander Ho- 
wat and the Rainbow^ Rigah Muda 
Brooke destroys five pirate vessels, 
227 ; oomplete success of attack, 
228; pursuit of by the Dutch, tb^ 
steamers too large, 229; to be at- 
tacked in their fastnesses, 229 ; 
effectual suppression of in Eng- 
land's power, 229 I beet method of 
proceeding, 229; political oflBcer in- 
dispensable, 229 ; his duties, 230 ; 
piraey, suppression of, glorious task 
for England, Balignini pirates, issue 
from every island of Sulu, 231 ; 
their more frequent haunts, 231 ; 
Lanuns, boldest pirates of Arcbt- 
pekigo, 231 ; personal appearance 
of, 231 ; present scanty knowledge 
of their wbereabouts, 238. 

Plandok, or mouse deer, ii. 248. 

Pleiades, the fitrmer's gui<te, i. 214. 

Plunder, recovery o^L288; anecdote^ 
288. 

Pluto, quartermaster of, accident to, 
L13]. 

Po€, mountains and valley, beauty of, 
i.3l; Muatorabas,32; JoUyBackehr 
pinnace,32; floating island mistaken 
for a ship, 32; a single inhabitant, 
32; islands, how formed^ 33. 
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PoH, San, tribe of, I 986. 

Political officer, necetsarj to topprest 
piracj, i. 17. 

Fopalation of BoriMO, pN^ce, i vi. ; 
of Sibuyaa, 27; of Gaja Bay, 387, 
888; of Sola, ii. 178 ; of Branei» 
272; of Sarawak, 808. 

Fbrk eater, Mohamedan, laughable 
•tory ot ii. 177. 

Prawns, Malay, cnrioiia mode of catoh- 
iflg, i. 262; cookery of» ii. 88. 

Priestesses of Grung, 8tr»inge and 
filthy ceremoniaU i 158; chantiaff, 
gay costome^ story of their institu- 
tion, 210. 

Prieats, impostures of; disgorged spiritt, 
"soul of the rice." L 212. 

P^visions, scarcity of, ii. 92; hoapi- 
table reception by Adangs, 92. 

Pulo Tiga, I 293. 

Purt^, Tillage o^ Tisit to, it 110. 

Q. 

Qualla Lama, *" dd month," L 294. 

R. 

Baffles, Sir Stamford, deBcribes ** the 
fall of ashes" in Java, ii. 297. 

Rainbow, brilliant double, t 326. 

Bajah, the. See Sit James Brooke. 

BiMah, nepenthes, i 324 ; its beauty, 
description of, 324. 

Bajahs, Bornean, genial character of, 
gentleness of manner, fimlts of, il 
291. 

lUmbi fruit, i. 44. 

Banau, great lake of Kina Bain, i 827. 

Raspberries, wild, i. 268, ii. 102. 

Rattan, cabbage of, poisonous, ii. 97. 

Rat-traps, i. 340; edible rats, 341. 

Rebels, Chinese, petition to return to 
Sarawak, ii. 378. 

Rejang river, description of, i 5, 25. 

Rcjangs, strange peculiarities of dress, 
i 55; sword dance, pantomimic dis- 
play, 55; ceremonial at peace-mak- 
ing, 56. 

Beyna, Signer, his interesting story, 
ii.385. 

Rhinoceros, rare in Borneo, ii 246. 

Rhium Bangkie, **The Rapid of the 
Corpse," i. 137. 

Rhododendrons, wood of, L 979. 

Bioe, story about, i. 213; kept in bam- 
boo, 275. 

Rifle shot. Wilkinson, PaU MaU, ii.103. 

Riva, Signor, Catholic priest at Bru- 
nei, iL 385} his model agricultural 
TiUage, 385; interesting anecdote of, 
886. 



Rivers, Botnean, their rapkUty, an- 
cient level of, L 263. 
Bobbers in Brunei, impunity of, ii. 296. 
BuppeU, Mr., iL a5a 

S. 

Sacred danoe, i. 159. 

SadoDg monntalns, noble prospect 
from, i. 231. 

Saduk Sadok, peaks of, elevaHon of, 
Mr. Lobb's ascent, barrack site, de- 
lightful dimate for, i. 337 ; mountain 
fare, 338; native and European toi- 
lette, a looking-glass, its results, 339. 

Sakarang, Loyo, pirate chief; women 
of, handsomest of Dayaks, L 41 ; 
personal appearance, 41; dress, 41; 
hvely conversation of, 42; men of, 
appearance and deportment, 42 ; 
dress, 42; bodily strength, 42; good 
soldiers, 42; public executioner of, 
anecdote, repentance for Christians 
only, 44. 

Salaman lake, Mengkabang, i. 312. 

Salt springs, ii. 34. 

Samarahan, caves of, i. 9. 

Samarahan river, visit to, night storm, 
i. 216; rich soil, 221. 

Sambas, gold workers of, ii. 345. 

Sao Piuh, i. 154. 

San Pro, its beautiful vicinity, i. 138; 
adapted for missionary station, site 
for church, school, and garden 
chosen, 139 ; caverns at, 140 ; na- 
tural tunnel, p^ilous escalade, 141. 

Sarawak, kingdom of, its prosperity, 
good government, security of life 
and property, western civilization 
of, its B^ab, ** friend of the Dayak," 
its prosperity, how brought about, 
should be placed under protection 
of some Great European Power, 
England's duties, L 21; men, per- 
sonal appearance of, 135; tradition- 
ary descent, 136; river, piracy on, 
136; river, great floods, bridges, 
suspension, their elegance, 149; 
noble valleys untenanted in, 169; 
monkeys in, ii 36; iu dependencies, 
306; extent, coast, well watered, 
rivers of the Bqjang, 306 i fertility, ' 
of its soil, adaptation for sugar 
culture, Chinese labourers for, tribes 
of; population, 308; capital of, 308; 
rice trade of, 810; cultivation, Chi- 
nese, in Sarawak, 310 ; native agri- 
cultural implements, 310 ; cofiee 
may be cultivated, gutta-percha. 
India-rubber, wax, &c. &c., water 
communication of Sarawak, coal, 
antimony, excellence of, 311; gold, 
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811 ; a fine coiTee country, 311; 
increase of commerce at, 31 4; im- 
proYed appearance of inhabitants, 
314; chiefs of, anecdote rcKpecting, 
319 ; its courts of justice, mix^ 
juries, native confidence in, 321 ; 
cheapandspee<1y justice, 322; anec- 
dote, oasis in the de«ert, 323 ; natire 
rule continued by Sir James Brooke, 
325 ; provincial goYemment, asso- 
ciation of European and native 
rulers ; great influx of Chinese to, 
343; abundance of gold in, 345. 

Scott, Mr., governor of Natal, ii. 244. 

Secret society, ii. 341. 

Seducers, ghostly, story of^ L 184; 
taboo, 185. 

Senah Dayaks, i. 146; rich in vegetable 
food, 147. 

Senahs, pretty girls, L 151; character 
of, 161. 

Sepulchres, Murut, it 119 ; burial of 
chiefs, 120. 

St'renade, Murut, flute, IL 124. 

Seribas river, i. 5. 

berra Dagang, ** forced trade,** what, 
ii. 41. 

Sharks, in fresh water, i. 147; English- 
men compared to, 147. 

Ship, ancient, L 237. 

Shore between Sarawak and Baram, 
fertility of, i. 92. 

Sibuyau river, i. 25 ; villages, 25 ; 
visited them with Mr. Brooke, 25. 

Sibuyaus, story about, i. 207; hurd- 
h^Eided topers, Tuak spirit, 220. 

Sibuyau village, picturesque landing- 
place, i. 27; great village house, 27; 
population, 27; chiefs, 27; its re- 
markable prosperity, 27; a pleasant 
reception, 27; Chinese colony, 28; 
neat gardens, sweet potatoes, 28; 
jungle of fruit trees, 28. 

Sickness, incantations against, I 187. 

Si Jura, i. 213. 

Silver, copper, manganese, arsenic, 
change in condition of aborigines 
under Rajah Brooke's rule, ii. 313; 
Malay chiefs paid Balariett, and their 
oppression thus prevented, 313; Riga 
Muda, 313. 

Simoung, i. 321; wedding feast, merry 
village maids, 321. 

Sinclair, Mr., manager of Labuan 
coal mines, ii. 300. 

Singauding, chief, i. 127 ; his presents 
to the author, war dress, 131. 

Si Nilau, village, i. 312. 

Si Obong, wife of Tamawan, visit to, 
1. 128; much tatooed, 130; working 
for her baby, 130 ; author's presents 
to, 130. 



Sirarobau moimtain, difficult ascent, 
its verdant canopy, i 164; Dorian 
trees, 164; dangers from its falling 
fruit, 164; crystal stream, 164; vil- 
lage, 165. 

Sirih, caves of, visit to, venison break- 
fast, i. 223; human skeleton, 224; 
description o^ 227 ; edible birds' 
nests m, 227; impressive scene, 227; 
story about, 235. 

Slave-hunting, suggested to the author, 
ii. 104. 

Slaves, Christian, i. 352. 

Snake-bite, curious remedy, i. 30; cure 
of, rarely mortal, 207. 

Snakes, cobra, sun-snake, ringed viper, 
hammer-headed viper, ii. 260. 

Snakes, flesh of, tabooed, why, i. 186. 

Societies, secret, Chinese, ii 160 ; 
story about, 161. 

Society, Linnean, of London, Tran- 
sactions of, i. 361. 

Sorceresses, female, ii*. 285. 

Soul, Dayak ideas of, i. 187. 

Sportsmen, Dayak, their skill, dogs, 
love of pork, fond of wild boar 
hunting, mode of pursuing game, 
slaughter of wild pigs, ii. 249 ; hunt- 
ing, leisurely mode of, 249 ; boars, 
wUd, enormous size of, 249 ; Keppel, 
Sir Henry, and Hamilton, Captain, 
kill enormous wild boars, 249; in- 
genious mode of pig htm ting, Dayak 
traps, 250 ; springes, 251. 

Spring, hot, i. 237. 

Steamer Pluto, Kayan admiration of, 
i. 132. 

Steel, Mr., escapes fVom Chinese, ii. 361. 

Stones, remarkable, i. 356. 

Storm, bitter cold, i. 349. 

Story of marvellous length, i. 266. 

Story-tellers, female, of Brunei, ii. 281. 

St. John, Bayle, his <* Levantine 
Family," ii. ^99. 

Sulu Archipelago, first visit to, ii. 
165; islands, picture^que, of Sulu, 
165; Keppel, Hon. Captain Henry, 
165; Meander, H.M.S., 165; Balam 
bangan, its admirable position, 166; 
Labuan, coal at, 166; excellent fish- 
ing at, 167 ; Banguey, island of, 
167 ; Mali Walia, island of, 167; 
Cagayan, Sulu, •* gem of the ocean,** 
168; cattle, Sulu, price of, 169; cra- 
ter, harbour of Cagayan, 169; Bel- 
cher, Sir Edward, 169; Sugh, capital 
of Sulu, description of, 171; Wynd- 
ham, Mr., 171; Sugh, entering place 
at, 172; Sultan of, audience wirh, 
appearance of, reception, 1 74 ; 
Brooke, Sir James, iUnt-ss of, at 
Sulu, Daniel, chief of bulu, Tulyan 
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^7* 175; goTernment of, character 
ot Sultan, laws, yolantanr poor-rate, 
176; Sultan of, power hmited, 177; 
language, 178; population o^ 178; 
army of, 178; slaret at, 178; man- 
ners and appearance of natives, 
bearing of the chiefs, costnme, 
179; Balignini of Sulu, treachery 
of, 179; stockades, description of, 
179; country, appearance of, ca- 
pabilities, f^sh proTiaion at, 180; 
custom-house duties of, profitable 
commerce, 180; Wyndham, Mr., 
180; Tulyan, pearl fishers at, 180; 
pirates, Balignini, haunts of, 181; 
Samboangan, Spanish settlement 
x>f, its pleasant aspect, 181; inhabi- 
tants of, the goYernor, Cayelano 
de Feguaroa, 188; Gabriella, aUas 
Komantica, 183; cockfighting at, 
184; Meander, H.M.S., ball on board, 
at Samboangan, 183 ; the polka, 
Sulu difficulties of; 184; bird island, 
185; islands, second Tisit, H.M.S. 
Nemesis, voyage in, 186; Ubian and 
Pengaturan, deep channel between, 
186; Sugh, second visit to, 186; 
Wyndham, Mr., 186. 187, 190, 191 ; 
Dutch, the, encroachments of, un 
east coast of Borneo, 187 ; pirates 
of Tonquil and Balignini, partial 
extirpation of, 187; Chinese traders 
at Sugh, dishonesty of; 187; Sugh, 
fort at, its armament, 188; Sulu, 
Saltan of, 188; Molok, visit to, 189 ; 
Brooke, Sir James, 189; Spaniards, 
Sulu antipathy to, 191 ; Sulu, ample 
supply of provisions at, 191 ; krises 
and knives, Sulu, 192; Sulu cabinet 
wood, beautiful, 192; English, popu- 
larity ot hi Sulu, 192 ; Cochrane, 
Sir Thomas, his attack on Maludu, 
192 ; how to render the body invul- 
nerable, 193 ; Andrew, trading ship, 
capture of by pirates, 193 ; Sultan 
of Sulu, second visit to, 193 ; hemp, 
Sulu, excellent, 194 ; marriage*, Sulu, 
194 ; Wyndham. Mr., 194, 196, 196, 
199, 203 ; pirates. Balignini, their 
force, attack on Sarah and Elizabeth, 
English vessel, 194 ; intercourse 
with Sulton of Sulu, 195 ; pirates, 
formidable, the Lanuns near Uosang, 
Mr. Wyndham's escape fr»>m, 196 ; 
served as mate under Ix)rd Coch- 
rane. 197 ; pirates, Lanun, Mr. 
Wyndham's account of their atro- 
cities, 198; Belcher, Sir Edward, 
his defeat of Jilolo pirates, 198 ; 
Guinea, New, pirates at, Sulu justice, 
anecdote of, 199 ; slaves, e<lucated, 
200; Sultan of Sola, interviews 



with, 201 ; his young bride, his huge 
opium pipe, sporting, 202 ; Sugh, 
departure from, 208 ; Brooke, Sir 
James, 203 ; Samboangan, second 
visit to, hurricane at. pleasant aspect 
of^ Sunday amusements at, 204 ; 
beautiful river, breakfast at Govern- 
ment House, 205 ; yams, Samboangan, 
gigantic, 206 ; Sulu islands, lovelj 
appearance of, teak woods on, 207 ; 
elephants, destruction of, at Suln, 207 ; 
Sulu pirates, increase of, small steam 
vessels required, destruction of pi- 
rate fleet b^ H.M.S. Nemesis, haunt 
the low islands of Sulu, Spanish ex- 
pedition of 1848, slaughter of prison- 
ero and women, 208, 209; anecdote of 
pirate chief, 209; origin of the Balig- 
nini, 211; Sir James Brooke, his 
energetic plan for suppression oif 
piracy, 213; Sugh, iiiefiectual can- 
nonade of by Spaniards, 213; de- 
struction of by, 214; Pluto, H.M.S., 
215; Dolphin, English ship, cut off 
by pirates, 215; frightful excesses of 
the pirates, destruction of trade by, 
216; Burns, Mr., 217; author visits 
Maludu, a pirate town, interview with 
Sherif Husin. Mr. Burns, Benggaya, 
Dolphin's crew, prisoners at, 218; 
interview with Yasin, a pirate chief, 
description of, his story of capture 
of Dolphin, 220; smoking over gun- 
powder, Argus pheasants, present 
of. 222 ; Cleopatra, H.M.S., 223 ; 
Massie, Captain, 223; piracy on north 
coast of Borneo, dislike of fighting, 
224; piracy in Indian Archipelago, 
Coast of Java, 226; of Sarawak, ap- 

Ejar off Muka river, 227 ; Mr. 
elms. Rainbow steamer, 227; 
Brooke, Muda Rajah, prepares to 
attack pirates, 227 ; Commander 
Hewat, 227; Brooke, Muda Rajah, 
destroys five pirate vessels, 227; 
complete success ot expedition. 228; 
pirates, pursuit of by Dutch, their 
steamers too large, pirates to be 
attacked at home, their effectual 
suppression in power of English 
government, 229; best method of 
proceeding, 229; profitable as well 
as glorious to England, 230; pirates, 
Lanuns, boldest in Archipelago, in- 
security of seas and straits, 232. 
Sumpitan, or blow- pipe, i. 57 ; John- 
son, Mr., loses thirty men by 
wounds of, remedy against, anecdote 
of, headed with serpent*s teeth, 57; 
ingenious construction, 75; poison- 
ed arrows, fatal effects of, 75; de- 
scription o^ arrows, poisoned, quivers 
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for, H 81 1 peitMy how manoAu^ 

8iing«i Bapftw^ ii« 87, 

8ttD»6ts» double^ th«ir beauty, i. 342 ; 
attonishmeai oi naiiTes at, 342. 

Suprema Baing, Dayaknainet of, Tapa, 
Jewata, Batura, i. 178; Mr. Chal- 
mera, bU tkatcb of Dayak religion, 
179; timilarit^ to Buddbism, 181; 
txaoMnigrafeiofi of soult, 181 ; para- 
dise, 183; evil ipirila, Toracioui 
appetites of, 182; caDioe upparition, 
183; Gomez, Mr., pious laboura of, 
183 207. 

Sospensioo bridge, Dayak, i. 142. 

Swine, large btfda of, ii 34. 



T. 

Tabari's village, abundance of oom, 
il 121. 

Tabernacle, wbite man's, fatal to a 
Dayak, i. 53. 

Tails, men with, i. 51 ; general belief 
in, circumstantial description of, per- 
forated seats, 51. 

Taipekong, " sacred stone," ii. 375. 

Tama wan, a chief, salute his flag, L 
106 ; visit of chiels and loltowers, 
109; personal appearance of, 109; 
improviso chant, eulogizes the Hajab, 
the author and his marvellous steam- 
boat, 114; bis head-bunting discus- 
sions, a second carouse, 114; slays 
a pig in token of friendship, 115; for- 
tunate auguries from the heart, &c, 
115 ; sacred pledge of brotherhood, 
imbibing each other's blood, 116; the 
pig again, exchange of jackets, 117 ; 
the author's popularity, 1 18 ; more 
conviviality, bi Matau's war-dance, 
martial dress, 118; growing feeble, 
the author prescribes for him, 120. 

Tambatuan, village of^ confidence of 
the natives, i. 264. 

Tampasuk, ford of, i. 267. 

Tanjong Kubong, coal seams at, inex- 
haustible supply at Labuan, I 293. 

Tapang tree, immense plank of, i. Ill; 
wild honey, 169; native fruit groves, 
protected by the Bigah, 169. 

Tapioca, preparations of, ii. 101. 

Tatau River, i. 104. 

Tatood female, curious specimen o( i. 
Ill; girrs costume. 111. 

Tawaran river, view of Sana Balu 



from, purple necipicM, froif-groves, 

pleasant gavdena, L 307. 
Teeth, tiger's, ii 3. 
Telegraph wises to CMaa, Labnaii one 

fitting station for, iL 302; calcula- 

tk>n of distanoei, 303. 
Tents, travelling, it 155. 
•* Tiger'i leap," ii 115. 
Tilong monnt, a MaUy, remarkaUe 

preaerration o^ L 283. 
Tingei river, L 104. 
Thunder and lightning bay, i. 95. 
Traps, springes, Di^ak, il 251. 
Travelling^ barefiioted, Mr. Low, i. 259. 
Travelling precautiona, ii. 156. 
Treasure, a chieftain's, i. 353. 
Tree-ferns, elegant, i. 266. 
Tree tiger, tiger eats, ii 252. 
Tortle, egg-bunting, ii. 264. 
Turtle, fresh water, ii 84. 

u. 

Unsang, oape on eastern coast, Q. 196. 
Upas-tzee, description o^ i 99. 



YeoiaoQ, mode of presoring, ii 248. 

w. 

Wading streama, native mode oi, i 263. 
Wallace, Mr., ii 238; battle between 

erooodile and orang ntan, ii 239. 
Waterspouts, i 357. 
Whiskey physic, i 305 ; whiakey 

drinking nobleman, 311 ^ Bavrang 

village hospitality, 312. 
Wire, brass, ornaments of, preeentaof, 

i 327; £uhion of wearing, ii 109; 

ornaments of women, 110. 
Woman of Brunei, cruelty of, ii 281. 
Women, Adang, brass wire omameota 

of, ii. 100. 
Worship, Hindii, remnant of, atone 

bull, fragment oi^ anecdote of ica 

removal by Sir James Brooke, i 298. 
Wreckers, Bornean, anecdote o^ pres- 
tige of English justice, ii 292. 
Wyndbam, Mr., ii 178, 180, ISfi, 187, 

190, 191, 194, 196, 198, 203. 

Y- 

Yam, salads, i 147, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



1. *< Mr. Spenser St John's handsome work on Borneo— for such is its actosl 
mbjeet -ctrries one of its recommendations oonspicoooslj on the sorfatoe. The 
most indifferent reader, who takes np these rolumes in the most casnal manner, 
cannot fail to be strack with the exceeding beauty of the illastrations — illostra* 
tions which are even remarkable at tliis day, when the art of illustrating has 

attained in so many forms such a high degree of ezcellenoe In 

respect of the work itself, it is less an ordinary book of trarels than one of 
those Tsluable collections of facts only procurable by the long and diligent quest 
which a lengthened opportunity of residence in a country little known permits 

to an Inquinng and intelligent Englishman For all he says he saw, we 

can entirely trust this narratiye. He had unusual opportunities of acquainting 
himself with the habits and riews of a singular people, and of surreying the 
wonders of a comparatively unknown land. He used these opportunities well ; 
and though his book is desultory in form, it is not only inter^ng, but exceed- 
ingly instructiye. It may prove of unquestionable use in rivetting our attention 
on the resources and prospects of this fertile region, and in the meantime it will 
be found to be more amusing than most of the novels of the present season. 
.... Mr. St. John has his doubts of the special fitness for his post of the 
Bishop of Labuan."— TiMies, Sept, 24, 1862. 

2. "Mr. St. John's pictures of *Life in the Forests of the Far East,' are 
bewitching to readers acquainted with many latitudes, because their truthful 
touches revive impressions very vividly. Judging by what we see, the book 
is also very welcome to readers whose travels are all by the fireside. This may 
arise not only firom the beauty of the author's descriptions, but from the fresh- 
ness of his disclosures of the actual life of the people. .... Mr. St John 
gives us innumerable narratives, illustrative of the people, political, social, and 
domestic; and these are so strange, so new, so wild* and yet so easily coo- 
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ceirable, that we are not raiprUed that the book is eagerlj read In 

the coDcludinir chapter may be foand Mr. St John's reasons for warning ns 
that the redemption of Borneo will not be wrooght by the Sarawak Mission, 
unless the management of it is totally changed. It has created a painftd seiua- 
tian in England lately^ that a Christian Bishop should have toasted of the number 
of pirates he had killed with his breech-loading weapon, Necessary eu it is to put 
down piracy, we should not think of commissioning our first Bishop in that region to 
perform an office for which the sacred book lie carries affords no warramL" — 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1862. 

3. '' There was mach need of a real trareller in this great island, that lay 
dimly seen by Europe glowing under the bright tropical snn, and we are rery 
glad, then, now to get a real travelier^s book about Borneo firom Mr. Spenser 
St. John."— ^2/ the Year Round. 

4. ** The author has presented us with an agreeable, raried, and livdy narra- 
tire, which carries with it an air of truth. . . . The beauties of the 
Nepenthes are described in words, and delineated in coloured lithographs, the 
latter being highly attractire illustrations. . . . The present volumes 
possess the charm of treating a oomparatirely ft^h, and partly new 
country. . . . The author speaks sensibly and respectfhlly of missionaries. ** 
'—Athenigum, 

5. '*A most interesting book. Mr. St. John's style is a model for all 
traTellers: clear narratiTO, not burdened with philosophical reflections." — 
Chambers' JoumaL 

6. ** Mr. St. John's Tolumes shed a bright clear light upon a picturesque 
country and an interesting people. . . . The sketches of life and maonera 
are rery characteristic and attractive." — Critic, 

7. ** But let the fate reserved for Borneo be what it may, we feel quite sure 
that Mr. St. John has most conscientiously performed his task of laying before 
the public a foil and able account of the numerous tribes, physical peculiarities, 
and modes of native government of the country in which he has for so many 
years resided." — Englishwoman's JoumaL 

8. " This is a genuine and substantial book of travels. We commoid it to 
the perusal of all who desire an accurate, authentic, and original account of a 
Tery great and very little known portion of the earth. .... Christianity has as 
yet made no progress in Borneo, and there is no reason that it should not do so 
as with the South Sea Islanders; and assuredly there is as much need of it, and 
apparently as much facility of bringing it about." — Examiner. 

9. '' There is a great deal of information in the book, and Mr. St. John 
appears to have been most diligent in observing and in making notes of all he 
saw and heard." — Oardener's Chronicle. 

10. "We can promise our readers plenty of entertainment, and even of 
instruction."— G/o^. 

11.*' Mr. St. John's work is a very unpretending and interesting account of 
the people and physical character of Borneo. It abounds in interesting detail 
about a highly interesting country. There is no lack of adventure. As he 
writes apparently in no unfoir spirit (about the Mission) his remarks deserve 
notice."— Gi<ar<fuifi. 

12. **The concluding sketch of the two Missions which have been sent to 
Borneo, one Roman Catholic and the other Protestant, is well worth attention. 
. . . . There is here collected much novel and most interesting ethno> 
logical and geographical information."— /tftuA-a(^ London News. 

18. « The volumes will be found of a higher order of merit than that ex presse d 
by the word * readable.' Mr. St. John is a penetrative European. To adopi 
Keats' * Daisy,' he has looked where no one dared, and stared where no one 
stared."— ///as&tKed Ttfliss. 
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14. ''A rery lirelj and readable book. .... The illustrations and 
maps are numeroos and admirably executed." — John BuU. 

15. " Mr. St John has ancoeeded in accomplishing a task of nnasaal magnitude 

and proportioned importance Mr. St John's Li mbang Journal will read 

more like a romance than a record of ererj-day life.** — Library Circular 
{Tin»Uy*8). 

16. ^Altogether the reader will find the same rein of happy observation, 
judicious remark, unflagging interest, a lively style, and good humour pervading 
the whole work." — London Herald, 

17. ** One of the most interesting books that has been published for many 
years. Throughout the two large volumes the reader is carried on from page 
to page without being weary and without feeling any inclination to lay down 
the book. It is like reading Hero<lotu8 again, with the same interest, and in 
the same spirit in which, as boys, we read the Swiss Family Robinson. The 
author handles his subject in a very pleasant and in a very masterly manner, 
and with a thorough knowledge of what be is writing about" — London Review, 

18. ^ Teeming with information, these volumes are deserving of a wide popu- 
larity. Without hesitation we say that Mr. Spenser St. John has ma'ie a 
valuable addition to the literature of the country. His work is as beautifully 

as it is proftisely illustrated Mr. St John concludes his able work 

by stating that idl who go to spread our religion in Borneo will meet with a 
hearty welcome from the SarawiUc Government." — Morning Adoertiaer. 

19. ** This is the romantic title of a book of genuine travel, written by a 
quiet, gentlemanly, observant traveller. We leave a multitude of topics in 
these interesting volumes untouched for the reader's own edification. He will 
find more than enough to repay a most careful examination in a simple and 

Cuine sketch of some distant and remarkable tribes of people. It is to be 
. ed that the missionaries will soon learn to appreciate more thoroughly and 
to imitate more closely the undaunted resolution and pluck of their brave old 
Bajah Brooke, by sticking to their posts in spite of some little danger or want 
of success. . . . There must be something at the root of affairs to produce 
such strange and unworthy fhiit among men who have willingly offered them- 
selves for their Master's service. Mr. St. John makes some suggestions on this 
head which are well worthy of note." — Morning Herald, 

20. " Mr. St. John's work must be read with avidity, in oonsequenoe of the 
entire novelty of the information which it affords, and of the scenes which it 

describes The reader peruses the narrative with increasing interest. 

.... Mr. St. John winds up a most valuable and interesting work by an 
urgent statement of the missionary requirements of Borneo, which are, indeed, 
great and pressing." — Morning Post, 

21. " It is a very entertaining book. It is full of common-sense, and is very 
amusing and unconventionally written. The style is easy and pointed, without 
being flippant or affected. It abounds with much curious and important informa- 
tion very pleasantly detailed The Blissionary must make up his mind to 

seek his people out. He must reside fiur up the rivers, away from European 
society, among the distant tribes, and gradually spread his teaching further and 
further from some established centre." — North Britiih Review, 

22.' '' The whole of this piurt of the work abounds in matter of the liveliest 
faiterest The Limbang Journal will disappoint nobody, whilst it will be 
perused with unspeakable delight by all who love to read of new countries, 
new people, and new wonders in the animal, mineral, and vegetable world. 
.... Two volumes more interesting than these have not lately issued from 
the press." — Observer, , 

23. ** Of the several works relating to Borneo that have issued firom the press 
since Rigah Brooke established himself in Sarawak, none is so complete as the 
present from the pen of Mr. St John. Neither are the form and style ot Mr. 
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St. John'f work lew to be commended than iti matter. Compiled for the most 
p«rt {torn his journals, in which he was accostomed, when out on an expedition, 
to record, regultf ly erery evening, the day's proceedings, his narrative Las 
much of the freshness of first impressions, and we seem to accompany him in his 
strange journeys, to share with him his admiration for the glorious scenery that 
everywhere met his eye, and even almost to converse with the Dyaks them- 
selves, he being the interpreter.** — Parthenon. 

24. ** Mr. St John has added to our knowledge of the interior of BomeOk 
and deserves that praise which continuous labour, difficulties overcome, and 
knowledge for the first time obtained are sure to secure. Those who are fond 
of bold adventures, of manly daring, and of moving accidents by flood and fidd, 
will be delighted with this narrative. . . . The final remarks of Bfr. St. 
John are worthy the attentive perusal of the promoters of our great Missionary 
societies, and would do more service than the passing emotion of platform 
oratory, or the spurious excitement of a meeting at Exeter HalL^— iVeat. 

S5. ** A work of great^terest on Borneo by Mr. St. John. ... its first 
and only European explorer." — Quarterly Review. 

26. "These volumes exhibit both intelligent observation and practical 
common seuse. They oontain a great deal of curious and interesting infor- 
mation. ... A justifiable confidence in the interesting nature of his mate- 
rials. . . . The accouut uf the social life of the Dayaks is very interesting. 
. . . Mr; St. John twice ascended Kina Balu, no slight enterprise io the annsli 
of mountain climbing. To ford rivers, and walk barefooted up pebbly ravines 
with feet festering from leech-bites, requires a good deal of resolution. Even 
more was needed to check the thievish propensities of the natives, and sustain 
the fainting spirits of the Blalay attendants whom the oold rendered almost 
mutinous." — Saturday Review, 

27. "This is agood book to read."— ScotaMM. 

28. " Mr. St. John, as Consul-General in Borneo, had every opportunity of 
traversing the island and studying its people, and used them wefi. He seems 

• to possess the restrained temper and rapid decision essential to Oriental com- 
mand, and his intercourse with the people was unusually frank and satisfactory. 
He writes, too, clearly enough, observes carefully, and displays in every page 
evidence of a hearty interest in the subject . . . The Chinese Insurrectioo 
is one of the most romantic episodes in the life even of Bajah Brooke^ whose 
life has been a romance."— 5/>ectotor. 

29. " This book must not be confounded with the ordinary run of ' Travds.' 
It has some of the features which are common to the class, but it has its own 
characteristics, which make it fax noore valuable than the greater portion of 
this kind of literature. A book thoroughly describing the country, iu natural 
features and productions, and the life and habits of its people, is a reiy welcome 
contribution firom Mr. Spenser St John." — Weekly Review. 

50. *' It only remains to acknowledge the industry and ability with which 
Mr. St. John has gathered together the characteristic traits of a very curious 
state of .uciety. Some excellent illustrations add to the beauty of these 
volumes." — WeetminMter Review, 

51. " This is a very entertahiing book."— ^6€n2sta Eeraid, 

32. " The work gives us an amount of knowledge which is quite multifarious, 
and almost all of which is culled from a firesb and unbroken field."— ^Cr^os^ov 
DaUy Herald. 
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